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LIFE OF 



t. EuIÐtan, 


BISHOP OF WORCESTER, ClltC. A. D. 1008-1095. 


ST. WULSTAN'S history has many points of interest. 
He was the last Saint of the Anglo-Saxon Church. 
His name closed the roll of that company so excellent 
and numerous, which gained for England the title of the 
Isle of Saints. He was the link between the old 
English Church and hierarchy and the Norman; he 
saw the ruin of his people, but was spared himself. 
And he was a type and representative, as complete 
perhaps as could be found, of the religious character 
of the Anglo-Saxon Church; plain, homely, and sim- 
ple-hearted, cherishing a popular and domestic piety, 
rather dwelling on the great broad truths of the gos- 
pel, than following them into their results; scrupulous 
and earnest in devotion ; ,vithout the refinement, learn- 
ing, and keen thought of the Normans, yet full of 
fresh and genuine feeling. Wulstan was a monk in- 
deed, and an ascetic, but his vocation lay not in the 
learned school or meditative cloister, but among the 
people of the market-place and the village,-his rough, 
yet hearty and affectionate countrymen. 
B 
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The follo,ving aCt"ount of hinL pretend8 not to be a 
critieal hi::--tory; it aim
 merely at giving the idea of 
St. 'V ulstan, 'v hich ,yas impressed on the lninds of 
those ,vho had seen him and lived ,vith hÏIn. They 
certainly believed that they s
nv in him the tokens of 
::::aintlillcss-more than common hUlnblene:;d and faith 
in God-and so they pourtrayed him ; an Ï1nage ,vhich 
nloved thenl to greater self-control and self-devotion, 
and gave thcln courage and hope in their dark times, 
by a::,::,uring thenl that religion ,vas still a reality. 1 


"r ul
tan ,vas horn in the early years of the eleventh 
ccntury, in the Jays of the second Ethelred; the time 
,vhen the greatncss of Alfred and Ethelstan "ras ending 
in unspeakable ùesolation. They ,vere as dreary and 
di:-:a""trou
 days a::; ever ,v'ere 
een in England. The 
terrihl
 idolaters of the north could be kept off no 
longer, and ",'ere no,v ,vorking their ,vill upon the 
land, renùereù tenfold Inore merciless and savage by 
the Tlla
:-:acre of t;t. llrice's day. Year after year the 
scourge continued :-before the inland country had 


1 Et veterum quidcm gestis pro antiquitatis assurgunt reve- 
rentia; sed alacriori capiuntur dulceùinc, si alicujus Sancti, qui 
nuperrime fuit, vita producatur in medium, in quâ sicut p 
speculo conspicentur, ut ita dictum sit, vivum religionis simula- 
chrurn. Accedit enim jocundæ relationi novitas; ne aliquis 
dcsperet a se per Dei gratiam fieri posse, quod audit ab alio de 
proxinlo factum fuissc...... Quapropter benigno lectori grande 
paciscor cornmodum; ut ql1arnquam B. Wulstanurn non minus 
qualTI priscos pro rniraculorum gloria suscipiat familiaritas, 
tamen pro recenti ætate mores ejus æmulo exercitii pede sequi 
contendat.- \\Till. !\Ialm. Prolog. in Vito \Vulstani. ape Whar- 
ton, Ang1. Sac. vol. ii. p. 24:3. 
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heard that "the fleet" had been descried, their grim 
and raging troops mounted on horses, were sweeping 
like wolves, over moor and hill, through plain and 
valley, burning town and hamlet, and leaving those who 
had given them hospitality, murdered on their own 
hearths. The visitation seemed to be too frightful to 
resist ; there was no help for the "miserable people" 
in the king and his chiefs; on all sides was treachery, 
cowardice, or hopeless imbecility and weakness; all 
that the great men found to do, was to plunder also, 
in order to bribe the Danes ; meanwhile, as long as 
they might, they feasted and revelled. 
" Over midsummer," writes the contemporary chron- 
icIer, in 1006, "came the Danish fleet to Sand,vich, 
and did as they were wont ; they harried, and burned, 
and slew, as they ,vent. Then the king called out all 
the people of the West Saxons and Mercians, and 
they layout all the harvest in arms against the Host; 
but it availed nought more than it had often done be- 
fore; but for all this the Host ,vent as they themselves 
,vould; and the armed gathering did the country folk 
all the harm, that foeman's host from within or from 
abroad, could do. About midwinter, the Host went 
out to their ready store, through IIampshire into 
Berkshire, to Reading. And there they did after their 
old wont; they lighted their camp-beacons as they 
went.. .And at Rennet they came to battle, and put the 
English folk to flight, and then carried the prey of 
their fIost to the sea. There might the Winchester 
folk see the proud and restless Host, as they passed by 
their gates to the sea, and fetched food and treasures 
Inore than fifty miles from the sea. Then ,vas the 
king gone over the Thalnes, into Shropshire, and he 
took Ul' his abode there in mid,vinter-tide. Then was 
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t here so great fcar of the IIost, that no man might 
think or deyi
e ho\v nlcn should drive them out of the 
land, or hold his land ngainst them: for they had 
roughly markeù every ::;hire in the 'Vest Saxons with 
burning' and harrying. Thcn began the king in earnest 
to con
ult ,vith hi:s Witan, ,vhat to all of theln seemed 
the h('
t counsel for to defend this land, before it ,vas 
utterly undone. Then resolveù the king and his 
"Titan, for the behoof uf all the people, though they 
'\\ ere all loth, that they must needs pay tribute to the 
l-lost. 'Then the king sent to the Ilost, and bade tell 
thelu that he d(
:-,ired that there should be peace between 
thent nnd that mcn should giye tribute and food to 
thenl : anù they agreed to all these things, and men 
fed thelu throughout England."
 
Such ,vere the reports brought year by year to the 

Iinsters of l>eterborough and 'V orcebter, and recorded 
by their anxious inmates in their homely but forcible 
style. The siekening tale canie over and over again- 
ho"r navies were built at a great charge, how some of 
the ships "'"ere \vrecked or burned, and how the king 
and the" Ealdornlen," and the "Iligh 'Vitan," lightly 
dl'\scrted tl11 J rest and went hOITIe, and" let all the labour 
of the people peri:,h thus lightly, and the fear was not 
le::;
 jned, a
 all Enf!land hoped,"-ho,v "the llost" 
callte again to tluJ "Tight, to Su
sex, and Hampshire 
and Berk
hire ;-to I{cnt and London-through Chil- 
tern to Oxforù ; nortlnvard to Bedford, east\vard to the 
\\
ild ff1llS of the I
a
t Angle
, ,vcstward to 'Viltshire,- 
ho\v accorùing to their ,vont, they were harrying and 
burning for months together, "slaying both men and 
rattIt' ;"-hu\v ,vhcn the king's army should have gone 


2 Saxon Chron. a. 1006. 
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out to meet them, they went home; and" when they 
were in the East, men kept the king's army in the 
West, and when in the South, our army was in the 
:North ;"-how "whatever was advised stood not a 
month,"-how at length there was no chief who would 
collect an army, but each was flying as he could-how 
there was not a single shire that would stand by an- 
other :-till at last the frightful news came, that in 
spite of the tribute and the peace, they had beset 
" Canterbury, and entered therein through treachery ; 
for Elfman delivered the city to them, whose life Arch- 
bishop Elfege had formerly saved." 
This was the climax of horrors. The Danes "re- 
turned to their ships, and led the Archbishop with 
them, and they kept him with them till they martyred 
him." This happened soon after. The following Easter, 
says the chronicle, the great men of England paid their 
tribute-eight and forty thousand pounds-but the 
Archbishop ,vould pay nothing, for to satisfy the Danes, 
he must plunder his tenantry. " Then on the Saturday 
was the IIost sore stirred against the Bishop ; because 
he would not promise them any fee, and forbade that 
any man should give any thing for him. They were 
also very drunken, for there was wine brought them 
from the South. Then took they the Bishop, and led 
him to their" hustings," on the eve of the Sunday after 
Easter, and there they shamefully killed him. They 
overwhelmed him ,vith bones and horns of oxen; and 
one of them smote him with an axe-iron on the head, 
80 that he sunk ,vith the blow; and his holy blood fell 
on the earth, and his holy soul was sent to the kingdom 
of God."5' 


3 Saxon Chron. a. 1012. 
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Such \vere the scenes rife in England, in 'V ulstan's 
parI y years ; llc first knew it under a cloud. The first 
h(' t'ftW of it, sho\v'ed it him as a land under the scourge 
of stranO'ers; its name "ras associated in his earliest 
l") 
iJllpre,siolls, not as no\v, \vith security and greatness, 
but ".ith di
honour and Iniscry; from the first, the idea 
""ns Inade familiar to him, that he lived among a })eople 
under God's juùgnlent. As he gre,v up, the prospect 
cleared for H whilt', but the tokens and sights of his 
youth returned in his old age. lIe lived nearly through 
the century; he sa\v it begin "Tith tbe Danish harry- 
ing
, and end ,vith the N orn1an conquest. 
IIp ,vas born at T
ong Itchington,4 a village in 'Var- 
\\rickshire, where his family had long- been settled, and 
\v here his parents, Athelstan and "T ulfgeva, \vere pro- 
bably thr chief people. lIe ""as educated at the mon- 
asteries of }
vesham and Peterborough, the latter one of 
the riche
t houses, and most famous schools in Eng- 
land. IIere, in the "Golden Burgh," 5 \vith the chil- 
dren, the "infantes" of the convent, some of them 
already yo,ved to religion, others preparing for the 
\\rorld without, he enjoyed 'v hat education a Saxon 
monastery could give ; he ,vas broken in to a life of 
hard
hip and self-discipline; taught to ri8e heforf' day, 
and to take a special part in the sacred service; in the 
nlorning he ehanted, in the afternoon he \vas taught to 
,\ rite, to illunlinate and bind books, or he learnt Latin 
from interlinear translations, or from conning over the 
pages of till) P
alters and Sacramentaries 'v hich ,vere 
produced in the ,vritinO' rOOln of the convent. The 
o 
rod ,vhich punished the offences of the gro\vn-up 
hrethren, ,vas not spared to the children. " IIast thou 


4 I('cntune. 


.5 Sax. Chr. 1066. 
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been flogged to-day ?"6 asks the imaginary master, in 
Ælfric's Lat.in and Saxon Dialogue; to which the boy 
ans"rers, as if it ,vas an exception, " No, for I behaved 
Inyself ,yarily;" but he will not answer for his com- 
panions. "vVhy do you ask me? I must not tell you 
our secrets. Each one kno,vs ,vhether he ,vas whipt 
or not." The saIne book, perhaps composed for Peter- 
borough, and froln ,vhich 'V ul
tan Inay have learnt his 
Latin, gives an account ho-\v the children spent their 
day. "rro-day," says the boy in the Dialogue, "I 
have done many things; this night, when I heard the 
knell, I arose from my bed, and went to Church, and 

ang night-song ,vith the brethren ; and after that, ,ve 
sang the service of All Saints, and the morning lauds ; 
then Prime, and the Seven Psahns ,vith the Litanies, 
and the first mass ; then Tierce, and the mass of the 
day ; then ,ve sang the lnid -day hour ; and ,ve ate, and 
drank, and went to sleep, and rose again, and sang 
Nones. And now \ve are here before thee, ready to 
hear ,vhat thou ,vilt say to us." They 'v ere allo,ved to 
eat nleat, because" they ,vere still children under the 
rod ;" they drank ale if they could get it, else ,vater ; 
but ,vine "they ,vere not rich enough to buy, and be- 
sides, it ,vas not the drink of children and foolish per- 
sons, but of old men and ,yise." "1Vho a,vakens you," 
says the l\Iaster, "to night-song?" "Sometinles I 
hear the knell, and ri
e, sometimes the master ,vakes 
me roughly ,vith his rod." School is the same at all 
times. 
Under this discipline, 1V ulstan Inade good progress. 
lIe ,vas thoughtful above his years; he voluntarily 
submitted to exercisès and self-denials from which the 


6 In Thorpe's Analecta, p. 116, 117. 
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chilùren ,vere excused, anù forlned a habit of continu- 
ally npplying exall1plc
 of excellence which were 
brought before hinI, whether living or departed, to his 
o,vn ilnprovenlent. 
:Frolll the Ininster schools at Pcterborough, W ulstan 
returned home, to live in the country, in his father's 
hall, a 'rhane's 
on, 'v 110 might one day be a Thane 
hÏInsclf, 
uHong his father's dependants, and friends, 
und cncluie...:, with such 
unuselllents and such business 
a
 'fhaned' 
on
 follo,ved. lIe ,va
 beautiful in face, 
and of a ,yell-formed person; active and dexterous, 
of free anù engaging manners, and he entered with 
,{.....t into the f-5ocicty and sports of his cOlllpanions. 
'flu" lif(\ of ea
(
 and idlenL'
s is a dangerous life at 
all tilnes; and it ,vas ebpecially so then. Besides 
the telnptatiolls of birth and rank and freedom and 
personal attraction$, the di
order8 of the times left all 
Incn very luuch to their o\vn ,,"ays; yet the young 
Thane':3 1:50n fell not. 
At length canle one of those events which give 
n turn to a ITlan':; character for life. A young ,vonutn 
of the neighbourhood becalne his temptre
8. IIer wiles, 
often repeateù, \ycre in yain. But on a day, when 
in a cro" dt'{l fÌehl, he had ,von the prize in some 
trial of 
pecù or strcngth, in the 
xcitement of vic- 
tory and exertion, bIte approached him. lIe had 
llP' er lJetc)rc felt the allurements of her presence, but 
no\v he ,vaxered. It \\ a
 a sharp struggle, but he 
"ra
 true, and it \va
 a short onc. II{
 rusheù from 
t]le 
("pnp of 11lirth 'l1ltl sport, and thre,v himself do\vn 
in n :')olitary place, (unong hru
h-\vood and furze, 
unù th're he ,,,cpt over the thought of sin ,vhich he 
had lllt1ulgetl. lIe lay tJ
ere long, and fell asleep. 
""'hen h(> a"rokl", hi
 soul ,vas clear and fresh, and 
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from that time he was never again tempted. His 
friends said that he had spoken of a n1iracle-of a 
bright cloud descending and enveloping him, and of the 
dew of heaven, which quenched in him for ever the 
fires of sin; and that this cloud was beheld by his 
companions. But whether or not they understood him 
aright, the trial itself, the victory and the reward, 
formed an epoch in his life. 
Time went on ; and his father and mother, who had 
gro"\vn old, came down in the world. They went to 
Worcester; and there, by mutual consent, they both 
took the religious habit, and passed the rest of their 
days in monasteries. 'V ulstan accompanied them, 
and entered the service of Brihtege, the Bishop, 
that he might devote himself to the service of the 
Church. The Bishop took him into favour, 
and soon ordained him, though against his lO
3
38. 
,vill, to the priesthood. 
"Å layman in his garb, a monk in his way of 
life" -this is the description of him "\v hile a secular 
priest. But having adopted the strictness, he wished 
also for the helps and advantages of the monastic 
life-the great refuge of religious minds in those days, 
from a state of society where it was hard to live 
pure and in peace. He declined, therefore, the prefer- 
ment which the bishop pressed upon him, and obtained 
his permission to enter a monastic congrega- 
tion, where he continued for above twenty- 
five years, rising through various offices, till 
he became the Prior, or as it was then called, the 
"Præpositus" of the monastery. 7 


( Until 
1062.) 


, Will. Malmsb. Vit. S. WuIstani, p. 247. c. v. 
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Ther ,vere rears to hilll ,vithout u1uch change or 
eYeJltful11es
 ; rears of lloisele

 duty, and hidden self- 
di
('ipline. "...- ul
tan, the holy monk of 'V orcester, ,yas 
heard of
 indeed, in luany parts of England, and the 
proud Earl IIarold "'as kno\vl1 on one occasion to go 
thirty n1ile
 out uf hi:s ,vay, to n1ake his confes
ion to 
him, and beg his prayers. 8 But little "ra
 
een or felt 
of hilll beyonù ,V orcester and its neighbourhood. 
Therc, tho
e ,,'ho lived about hÎ1n S3\V a Ulan of kind 
yet blunt and hOlnely bpeech, of frank and unpretending 
denlcanour, ". ho had a ,,,ord for eyery one, and ahvays 
the right ,vord ; 'v ho ,vas at everyone's service, and 
,vas never \\Tearied of hi:; ,york ; a 1nan of not much 
learning, but 'v ho had all that ,va
 ,,,-ithin his reac}) ; 
"r ho had made the Gospels his daily Ineditation, and 
knc,v tlH
 P
aln1s by heart; ,,'hose voice, 'v hen he 
preached, :::;eelneù to the people to have the dignity, 
the 
\veetne::;s, and the a,yfulness of an apostle's; a 
lIlan, \\
ho Juunble and cheerful as he ,vas, could be :3tern 
in rehuke, and decisive in action, \vhen sin offended 
hilll ; a lnan ,vho ,vas ahvays in earnest, in the Ininu- 
test detail
 of life. There ,,'as no mi
taking in him 
the Inan of God. In tho
e days, indeed, character ex- 
press 
d itsclf, and ,vas noticed, ,vith a grotesque sim- 
pliC'ity, at \\'hich, 80 that "re do not sneer, ,ve may be 
parùoncd for Hn1ilillg, for Olll' times are different ; but 
\ve must be nlore blind than n1cn were then, if in the 
plain rough-hc\vn Anglo-
axon monk, we cannot di8- 
cern, a8 they did high goodness and faith, and a 
gen nine I
ngJi:;h heart. 
" The ùevotional duties," says his biographer, ",vhicll 
'Ve in our lazilH.
:;:; count a great punislllnent, J)e reck- 


8 Will. l\Ialmsb. Vito S. \V ulstani, p. 248. c. vii. 
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oned among his greatest pleasures. Every day at each 
verse of the Seven Psalms, he bent the knee, and the 
same at the 119th Psalm at night. In the ,vest porch 
of the Church, 'v here ,vas the Altar of All Saints, ''lith 
the trophy of the Lord's banner, he would lock him- 
self in, and there call upon Christ with tears and cries. 
His sleep was snatched as it were by stealth; his bed 
,vas the church floor or a narrow board-a book or 
the altar steps, his pillo,v. Every day he visited the 
eighteen altars that were in the old Church, bo,ving 
seven times before each." Often in the evening, he 
used to retire from the cro,vd and noise of the city, 
and the companionship of the convent, to some solitary 
spot in the outskirts-the graves of the dead, or the 
empty silent village church, ,vhose stillness was only 
broken by his chant and prayers. In these lonely 
hours, "\\Then other men trembled, he ,valked ,vithout 
fear; and it ,vas told ho,v that the spirit of dark- 
ness had once assaulted him, lV hile kneeling before the 
altar, and ho,v W ulstan had boldly "\\rrestled ,vith him, 
and though he felt his fiery breath, had thrice over- 
thro,vn him. 
Day and night he served God in the temple ,vith 
fasting and prayers, yet none the less did he serve his 
brethren. The common people especially looked upon 
him as their friend. He often finished his daily devo- 
tions very early in the morning, and then gave up 
the rest of the day till noon or evening, to the wants 
and business of the poor. lIe used to sit at the Church 
door, acce

iLle to all 'v ho came; listening. to com- 
plaints, redressing wrongs, helping those ,vho ,vere 
in trouble, giving advice spiritual and temporal. In 
the troubles of the times, great abuses had sprung up 
among the rude Clergy, ,vho served in the country 
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parishes ; they scarcely ever preached, and they are 
accu:scù of the terrible practice of refusing baptism 
to tIll. children of the poor 'v ho could not pay for it. 
\\Tuh,tan did his best to remcdy this evil. FroIn all 
part8 of the neighbouring country the peasants brought 
their children to 'V ulstan to be baptized, and the same 
becanle a fashion even among the rich. He also took 
up the neglected ,vork of prcaching with zeal aud 
ability. Every Sunday and great Festival, he preached 
to the people. " IIis ,vord:.;," says his biographer, "as 
he uttered them to the people froln on high in the 
pulpit, secmed to be the voice of thunder, issuing from 
the bhrine of a prophet or evangelist ; they lighted like 
bolts upon the \vicked; they fell like sho,vers upon the 
elect." And 8peaking of a later period, he says, "All 
his life, he 
o dre,v the comnlon people to him by 
the fame of his preaching, that ye might see them 
flocking together in cro,vds, 'v herever it was reported 
that he ,vas to dedicate a Church. lIe also so chose 
his subjects, that he ,vas ever sounding forth Christ's 
name, ever setting Christ forth to his hearers, ever, if 
I may 80 speak, dra\ving Christ by violence to his 
side." The offeHce 'v hich his zeal gave did not stop 
him ; and a story ,vent about how a monk ,vho was 
displea:-;ed \vith his un\vonted energy, and ,vho reproved 
him for taking on hirn a duty that did not belong to 
him, ,vas puni:-;heù in a vision for his interference and 
ill nature. 
Thus did \Vulstan labour on year after year, zea- 
lously and earnestly, though very likely ,ve should be 
surprised if \ve kne\v all that he did and 
aid. For he 
was not the religious nlan of a romance, but of the 
plain-speaking, plain-dealing eleventh century; and 
,ve 
hould no doubt find his religion not confining itself 
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to what at a distance at least looks high and great- 
enlightening the ignorant, comforting the unhappy, 
defending the unprotected-but running on into a num- 
ber of subjects with which sentiment has little to do. 
We should find him combating pride and self-will and 
love of pleasure in great detail, and in a very mat- 
ter-of-fact and unequivocal way. We should find, for 
instance, that he thought that greediness was a common 
fault even among grown-up men and women ;-certainly 
in his day they did not care to disguise from themselves 
that they found considerable pleasure in eating and 
drinking :-and that he looked on it rather seriously and 
severely. He was not above confessing that a savoury 
roast goose which was preparing for his dinner had 
once so taken up his thoughts, that he could not attend 
to the service he was performing, and that he had 
punished himself for it, and given up the use of meat 
in consequence. And the summary and practical mea- 
sure which he dealt out to himself, he could extend on 
occasion to others. Short words and a rough buffet 
,vere all the courtesy he extended to sin and impudence, 
even in a woman of rank and wealth. 
At length, about the year 1062, two Roman Cardi- 
nals, IIermenfred, Bishop of Sion, and another, came to 
Worcester, with Aldred the late Bishop, who had been 
made Archbishop of York, and who with some reluc- 
tance had just resigned his former charge, which had 
often of late been held together with York. They 
were entertained at the Cathedral monastery, where 
Wulstan was Prior, and there they spent the whole of 
Lent. This time was kept by 'V ulstan with special 
severity. As a courteous host, he left nothing undone 
which was due to his guests from English hospitality 
and bounty ; but he himself adhered rigorously to his 
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aecu"tolneù rules; he onlittcd none of his prayers, 
and rcla"'\.cd nunc of his aùstinence. All night long 
he continued in praycr, cven after the night Psalms 
,yore cuded. 'r]u
ee times in the \veek he tasted 
nothing day or night, and during thi
 time never broke 

ilcnc · ; the other thrce days his food ,vas bread and 
eOJllnlOn ycgetables, anù on Sunùay he added some fish 
and ,vinc, " out of reverence for the :F'estival." Every 
day he received and ministered to three poor men, sup- 
plying to thcln thcir daily bread and ,vashing their feet. 
"Then Ea:stcr came, the Cardinals returned to IGng Ed- 
,,"ard':"I court, and "r hen the question arose, 'v ho ,vas to 
be the ne,v llÜ,hop of "T orcester, they mentioned ,vith 
high aWlliration the name of the austere and hard- 
,vorking Prior, of ,vho
e way of life they had lately been 
daily ,,-itne:sseb. Their recoffiffi<.>ndation ,vas taken up 
and 
econded by the great English Lords at Court,- 
Earb lIarolù and Elfgar, Archbishop Stigand of Can- 
terbury, and after sonle hesitation between 'V ulstan 
and another, Ly Aldred, the late Bishop. rl'he popular 
voice at "
orce"tcr it::;elf, ,vas allowed Ly king Ed,vard 
to expres:4 it
el
 and ,vas equally strong in his favour; 
and his election being confirmed by the king, "T ulstan 
\\pas sUllUllolleù to Court, to be invested ,vith the Bish- 
opric. lIe heard of his election ,yith sorro,v and vex- 
ation, and btrongly resisted, declaring with an oath, 
that he ,,,"oultl rather lose his head than be made Bishop. 
] lis fri('nd:s long argued ,vith him in vain ; but he ,vas 
co\ved at laßt by the ,vord
 of an old herIllit n
nned 
'Vulf
y, ,vho had li\ ed in ðolitude for forty years. 
"r ulf:"y rebuked hiIll 
ternly for his ob::;tinacy, and his 
di"oùediencp to the ,,
il] uf those around him, and 
tlu-eatcne<.l hiln ,\pith God'
 ,vrath if he 
till made oppo
i- 
tion. Then he yielùeù. lIe rcceived the pastoral staff 
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from the hands of the Confessor, and 
on the feast of St. l\Iary's Nativity, he 
was consecrated by Archbishop Al- 
dred. 9 His prognostic verse, the supposed omen of 
his future administration, ,vas "Behold an Israelite 
indeed, in w hon1 is no guile;" and his career as a 
Bishop fulfilled it. The Normans when they came in, 
thought him, like his Church, old fashioned, homely, 
and unrefined; but even they were obliged to ad- 
mire, though in an Englishman, his un,vorldliness 
and activity, and the freshness and heartiness of his 
character; and their literature has preserved his me- 
morial. 
His life as a monk had not been, as in the case of the 
great strangers who ,vere soon to take charge of the 
}
nglish Church, that of a man of study and thoughtful 
retirement. IIis work had always been of an active 
and popular kind; ministering to the common people, 
supplying the deficiencies of the parochial Clergy, and 
preaching. And his Episcopate ,vas of the same cha- 
racter. His care for his diocese, and his constant per- 
sonal oversight of it were the points which struck his 
conten1poraries. His practice seems to have been to be 
continually visiting some part or other of it. lIe trav- 
elled about on horseback \vith his retinue of clerks and 
monks. As they rode along, he repeated the Psalter, 
the Litanies, and the office for the dead, the attendants 
taking up the responses, or aiding his memory when it 
failed. IIis chamberlain always had a purse ready, 
and "no one ever begged of ,V ulstan in vain." He 


September 8, 
1062. 


9 Stigand, the Primate, was under interdict. "But Wuls- 
tan," says Florence of Worcester, "made his Canonical pro- 
. 
fession to the Archbishop of Canterbury, Stigand, not to Aldred 
his ordainer." 
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never rn
srd fI Church or Oratory, however hurried he 
n1ig-ht bp, ".ithout stopping to pray there; and \vhen 
he rcnched his halting place for the night, before be 
retired to re
t hi:; first care ,vas to go and "salute 
the Church." In these, progresses, be caIne into per- 
sonal conta.ct ",ith all his flock, high and lo\v-\vith the 
ruùe cro,vd
, l)eggars and 8erf
, craftslnen and labourers, 
a
 W(.n a<; \vith priests and nobles. "Then tht' Arch- 
ùeacon gaye notice of the Bishop's approach, the peo- 
ple poureù out to meet him, to look on hiln, to ask his 
aid or coun
el. They confessed their Fins to hinl, for 
men \vould open thcir hcartR to him who would do 
u 
to no one cl:5e : they flocked to hear hiIn preach, for no 
one in England BO touched the hearts of the COlnmon 
people, and "he never sent them away \vithout saying 
lnass and preaching." lIe pleaded the cause of the 
poor; he reconciled those 'v ho were at variance, and 
it wa
 lJelieved that terrible judgnlents fell on those 
\\T ho de
pi
ed his mediation. 
The "chiefest" in his diocese, he made hin1self the 
"
er,ant of aU ;"-hi
 tÍlne, his exertions, his personal 
presencc, were dcnied to none ,vho claimed thf'ffi; all 
\vho came to hilll he 8a\V ; and \vherever he "ras called 
he "ent, "so that hc scenled not so much to travel as 
to fly froln on
 part of his diocese to another." nut to 
hiln the 1110ßt touching claim and the most sacred duty 
'" H
 W hell ehilùrcll came to hinl to be confirJ1lcd. To 
thi
 e, cry thing el:,t' gave ,yay ; business ,,"'as to be 
hroken off-rctirclnent, rc
t, {cvotion given up, to 
attend at onee on Chri
t's little uncs; and from sunrise 
to :,unf..et On a long Funuuer's day, he ".oldd go un 
,vithout ta::,ting food, giving the 
acraInental seal and 
hi:-; IJeneiliction to Latch after l,atcl
, a
 they came and 
knelt L<{ore hirn, till his attendants and clcrks ,\rerc 
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fairly \vearied out; 'v hile he hinlself seemed proof 
against fatigue. 
He ,vas a great Church builder: he took care that 
on each of his o,vn lnanors there should be a Church, 
and was very urgent ,vith other Lords to fûllo\v his 
exalnple. 'The Cathedral of his See, ,vhich he rebuilt, 
and the old ruined Church of "T estbury, \vhich he re- 
stored, and nlad
 the seat of a Inonastic congregation, 
are especially n1entioned as instances of his zeal. But 
he cared little about ornalnent or beauty in his 
churches. The Saxons generally had no taste either 
in their domestic or public buildings, for that architec- 
tural grandeur of ,vhich the Norlnans had formed so 
lnagnificent an idea, and of which they "Tere so passion- 
ately fond. And ,vhen the vast Cathedrals and Abbey
 
of the Norlnan Prelates ,vere rising throughout Eng- 
land, those who kept up the old feelings of the days of 
King Ed\vard sa,v little to adnlire_ in them. 1 "r ulstan, 
\vho \vas thoroughly a man of the old English school, 
looked ,vith dislike and contenlpt on \v hat he considered 
a mere taste and fashion of the day, ministering chiefly 
to hun1an pride and vain glory. '\Then his ne\v Cathe- 
dral was ready for use, the old one which had been 
built by St. Oswald, \yas to be demolished. W ulstan 
stood in the churchyard, and looked on sadly and 
silently, ,y hile the ,yorkmen began to unroof it. At 
last he burst into tears. The lnonks were surprisell 
at his being do,vncast on such a day; he ought, they 


1 Vide 'V. IVlalm. de G. Pontif. p. 256, of Osbern, Bishop of 
Exeter, "unde in victualibus ct cæteris rebus ad Anglicos 
mores pronior, N ornlannorum pompam suspiciebat, consuetu- 
dines Domini sui R. Edwardi cfferens, et cum per alios exhibe- 
rentur cum assidentibus manu et gestu aggaudens. Ita pro 
more antiquorum præsulum veteribus contentus ædificiis," &c. 
C 
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aid to rejoi('(', at th(' honour and grace ,'" hich God 
· 1 I Cl 1 . " '-T .. 
had vouchsafe. to t lC lurc 1. ..L'\ ay, It 18 not 
80 ;" he :::;aiù, ",,
c, poor ercature
 that ,ye are, are de- 
stroying tlH_' "ork of 
aint
, and think in our pride that 
".e illlprOY{\ npon it. 'fhose blessed Inen knc,v not 
IHnv to build fine churches, hut they kl1e\v ho\v to 
sacrifice t}l()Jn
ch.(ls to (-iotI ,yhatever roof n1ight be 
over theIn, and to dra\v their flocks after then1. But 
all \\
e think of is to rear up piles of stones, \v hile ,ve 
care not for soul
." 
Yet \\ ith a life of pastoral activity, VI ulstan still 
retaincd the devotional habits of the cloister, and its 
sinlp1e and severe mode of life. "'Vhether he lay 
<!O\Vll, or ro:,e up, "rhethcr he ,ycre \valking or sitting" 
a p;-,ahn \vas in his 1110nth, and Christ in his heart." 
Iris first ,vords on 
nYaking ,vere a psahn; the last 
\vorù::; ,vhich he heard before going to sleep, \vere fronl 

OInp honlily or legpnd, \vhiC'h was read to hin1 "hile 
he ,va., lyill
 do\vn to rest. [Ie attcnded the SHJne ser- 
vicc
 to whieh 11(:\ had been bound ,,,hen in the lllonas- 
tery, and all hi::; llulllor-hou8es had a little chapel at- 
tached to them, \vhc-re he used to lock hiruself in, 
\VhCll hn
ine
:--, or th(\ public service, did not call 
hilll. Iris atteuùallts renlelllLered hO"T earnest, as ,veIl 
a:-: freqnpnt, IH"1 'Ya
 in prayer; and ho,v, ,,
hen he 
caBle to a \ erse in the Psalter, ,vhich expressed 
trollg 
feeling to\varùs God, 
uch a
 tl1(1 ver:;c, "Bo,v do\\
n 
thine ('aI', 0 L()l'd, and hear IllC, for I tun poor and in 
Ini:-,ery," he \\yould repeat it t'rVU or three tinll'
 O\-Cl', 
,vith up-liftefl eyes. .i\nd he ,vas vcry strict in re- 
quiring froIll his lllonk
 and those about hill), an exact 
perfOrIl13JICe uf that regular "Tor:;hip f(Jl' \vhieh mona
- 
teric:; were founded. If one of the hrethren \\
a:5 ab- 
sent fi.onl the night-service, he took no notice at the 
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time, but when the others had retired to their beds to 
\vait for morning, he used quietly to \vake the absentee, 
and make him go through the appointed office, himself 
remaining with hiIn, and making the responses. 
His \varmth and scrupulousness \vere not al,vays to 
the taste of his attendants: his monks often thought him 
very tiresome. 'Vhen they \vere chanting the Psalter 
,vith him on horseback, on their journeys, he used 
often to put them out, by his habit, lnentioned above, 
of repeating over and over again, the "prayer verses," 
"to the ,veariness of his fello,v chanters."! 
His biographer tells a story \y hich she\vs the trials 
to \v hich he used to exp08e his clerics' patience, and 
the ,yay in ,vhich they sometimes revenged themselves. 
It is characteristic of both parties. " He al,vays went 
to Church, to chant matins," says his biographer, 
" ho\vever far off it nlight be; whether it ,vas sno,ving 
or raining, through lnuùdy roads or fog, to Church he 
must go ; he cared for nothing, so that he got there; 
and truly he might say to Ahnighty God, 'Lord, I 
have loved the habitation of thy house.' Once, when 
he was staying at l\Iarlo,v,2 on his ,yay to court at 
Christmas tide, according to his ,vont he told his attend- 
ants tl1at he ,vas going early to the ChurcÌl. The Church 
was a long ,yay off; the deep mire of the road might have 
deterred a \valker, even by daylight, and there \va
 be- 
sides, a sleety drizzle falling. IIis clerics lnentioned 
these inconveniences, but he was determined; he 
\vould go, even if no one "rent ,vith him, only would 


1 " Orationales versus, usque ad fastidium concantantis. u - 
De Gest. Pontif. 280. 
2 Marlow was a manor of Earl Algar, afterwards given to 
Queen l'ilatilda.-Doomsday, Bucks. Iii. 
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tbey show him thp ".ay. 1'he clerics ,vere obliged to 
yi
ld, and concealed their annoyance. But one of then1, 
n
nned 
""re,ven, a hot-ten1pered fello,,,"', to Inake n1atters 
,,"orsc, took hold of the bibhop's hand, and guided him 
,v here the 8,vamp ,yac;; deepest, and the road roughest. 
The bi
hop sank up to his knees in the luud, and lost 
one of hi:::; shoe8; but he 
aid nothing, .for the object of 
the clcric
 had bcen to make the bishop giye up his 
re
olntion. The day ,vas f
lr advanced ,vhen he re- 
turned to his lodgings, his limbs half dead ,vith the 
cold, and not till then did he 111ention his o,vn suffering, 
and the cleric's offence. Yet, he merely ordered them 
to go and look for the shoe; he spoke no ,vord of re- 
proach to the offender, but put a cheerful face on the 
Blatter, and carried ùff the insult ,vith a c-heerful coun- 
tenanee. 'For the bishop ".as a man of great patience ; 
nothing put him out of temper, whether annoyance or 
Ï1npertinence ; for people there ,vere, ,,"ho often made 
gan1e of him, even to hi:; face. nut neither these, nor 
ot her vcxations of the ,vorld, disturbed him. Not that 
] lnean to say that his spirit \vas never moved ; for 
religion cannot extinguish feelings; it Inay restrain 
thelu for a tilne, but eannot altogether root theln out." 
l\Ionks and priests ,vere not the only persons to 
,vhom his straightfor\yard conscientiousness n1ade billl 
an inconvenient cOll1panion. At king IIarold's court 
his neigh bourhood ""as especially dangerous to thp 
long flo,ving trebses \vith 'v hich it ".as the faRhion 
of the Anglo-
axon gallants to adorn themselves, 
and to ,,"hich 'Vnlstan had taken a special di
1ike, as 
being a Inark of effeminacy. 'V ulstan had very little 
notion of ceremony, 'v here he thought that right and 
'\vrong were conl'erncd ; and he ,va
 not ,vithout relish 
for a practical joke at time
. "Accordingly," 
ays hi
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biographer, "if any of theln placed their heads within his 
reach, he would \vith his o\vn hands crop their ,vanton 
locks. He had for this a little knife, \vhere\vith he 
was \vont to pare his nails, and scrape dirt off books_ 
With this he cut off the first fruits of their curls, 
enjoining them on their obedience, to have the rest cut 
even with it. If they resisted, then he loudly chode 
thell1 for their softness, and openly threatened them 
. h _ I " 
\Vlt eVI. 
But troublesome as his strictness ,vas to those about 
him, they admired and loved him warmly ; the poor 
simple Saxon 1110nks especially, who in the desolation 
and shame of their race, sought conlfort in the cloister, 
long rell1embered their good and noble bishop, his 
kindness and hunlbleness alllong theIn, the hearty 
interest he took in their \yelfare, how gladly he vis- 
ited them, and ho\v, when he came anlong then1, he 
took his turn ,vith thenl in the duties of the Choir and 
Chapter house; how, \vhen in Church, he saw the 
boys' vestments disordered, he would bend over and 
smooth them down; ho,v, when some one said to him 
that such condescension did not become a bishop, he 
silenced the objector ,vith the words of the gospel, 
"He that is greatest among you, shall be your ser- 
vant. " 
It was W ulstan's lot to see the long line of his native 
kings come to an end, and the "dear kingdom of Eng- 
land" pass to a foreign lord. He was the last Bishop 
who received his pastoral staff from the hands of a 
Saxon king; and when he died, he was the last repre- 
sentative on the English thrones, of the Church of Bede 
and Cuthbert. lIe was the link bet\veen it and the 
Church of Lanfranc and Anselm, and tIns gives pe- 
culiar interest to his history. 
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lIe had fallen on days ,vhen th
 noble Anglo-Saxon 
race, out of 'v hich so n1any Saints and heroic kings had 
f'pl'ung, had sunk into degeneracy and corruption; and 
he ,vas appointed to see and share their pUllisllluent. 
IIis people had beconH
 coar
e, debauched, and effen1i- 
nate. Their natural tcmper ,,,,,aR fi'ee, and blithe, and 
nffeetionate; delighting in hOlne, and kindred, and 
cOlnpanionship, ; in the loaded board, and the ,varm 
glad hearth, and the hearty, brÏInful, noisy 111crriment 
of the el'o,vded hall ;-the "joy of life," -they knew it 
,yell, and loved it too dearly. Self-indulgence, in its 
Yariou
 forn1s of sloth and plea::;ure, overcame then1. 
Clergy forgot their learning, and luonks their rule. 
Thp 1I1orning ma
s ,vas hurried over in thc bed-cluul1- 
bel', 'v here the grcat man had not yet risen froln his 
couch; the drinking bout of the afternoon, ,vas pro- 
longed through the night. 'l'he very kindliness of 
their character \vas giving ,yay. l'he WOlnen servants 
of their household:..:, Inothcrs of thcir o"
n childrcn, and 
tho
e chilùren yct unborn, it ,vas their horrid custom 
to 
ell to for(>ign 
laYery, or a yet "?or
e fate. A noble 
people ,vere ,vasting and decaying in 
luggit'ìhne

, or 
gross and rude voluptuousness; purpose, and conduct, 
and 
nterpri:-;(ì-thc ,,'i::;c law"giver, the loyal soldier 
had failed alnong then1; they ,vere 
till brave and 
high-
pirited, but theirs ,vas a fitful and de
ultory gal- 
lantry, head::;trong, and ,vithout endurance. 'I'll ey had 
]o
t all ta
t(.. for 'v hat ,vas grcat and seycre, and cost 
exertion; thp arts in ,vhich they excelled, ,vere those 
only ,vhieh Dlillistercfl to personal vanity-the petty 
Fkill of the ernhroiaprer anù gohlslnith ; and the vein 
of melancholy anù ar(>amy 
entilllent ,vhich ran through 
their character, only enfeeùled it the more. 
They had not ùeen left ,vithout ,yarning. Judgment 
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had follo,ved j ndginent; the Dane had fulfilled his 
mission, yet there ,,,,as no iI11provelnent. They had 
seen too anlong then1, ,vith all tbe stern holiness and 
fiery zeal of an ancient prophet, startling and terrible 
as the Danes thell1selves, Dunstan, the Archbishop, 
,vho had dragged a king frol11 his chall1ber of shaine. 
Yet they ,,,"ould not rouse thenlselves ; the ,vine-cup 
,vas too s,veet, the couch too soft ; the "joys of the 
hall," the story, the song, thr "glee-heallls" of the 
harp, these gladdened their days; and to these, in 
spite of the Danes and St. Dunstan, they clung faster 
and faster. 
rhe dreaIl1 ,vent on ; the lethargy became 
heavier. 
Yet there ,vas in lnany a vague feeling of uneasiness 
and luisgiving ;5 a din1 foreboding that Inischief ,vas 
not far off. rrhe king had no children. 'Vhat ,vould 
become of England ,vhen he "Tas gone ? 'Vas the 
royal line of Alfi'ed and Athelstan really ending? So 
indeed had a vision boded, 'v hich had been seen by an 
Engli
h bi
hop before Ecl,vard ,vás king. In a drean1, 
he had seen E(hvard cro,vned by St. Peter; and ,vhen 
J
d \\rard cornplaineù that he had no son to succeed hÍ1n, 
the stern ans,ver of the apostle ,vas, "The kingdom of 
the English is God's; after thee, he has provided a 
king according to his o,vn pleasurc."4 
At last the stroke CètlUe ; Inure terrible in its reality 
than the nlost anxious had imagined. It ,vas not 
lnerely a change of kings or f
unilies; not even an 
invasion or ordinary conquest; it ,va
 a rooting and 
tearing np, a ,vild overthro,v of all that ,vas established 
and faluiliar in England. 


3 V. Thierry, vol. i. p. 287. 
4 \Vill. I\Ialmsb. G. R. lib. 2, p. 374. 
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"There \VCI;P ;:,ccds of good, of high and rare excel- 
lpncp in tlH
 Saxon
; so they ,vere to be chastised, 
not (le
troyeù. 'rho:-;e 'v ho 
a'v the N ornlan trÏlunph, 
and tIt.. 
tl)ady, crushing 
trcngth of its progre

, ,vho 
:-,a\\r l
llgljsh fcclings, l
nglish custOlllS, I
nglish rights, 
tralupled on, lllocked at, s\\rept u,vay, little thought that 
the X orUUlll, the" ,Frallcigclla," wa
 tu have no abiding 
nallle in the lall<1 of his conquest; that his language 
\V31j to 1e :;,vallo\\reù up and lost in that of the Saxon; 
that it ,va::; for the glory and final exaltation of the 
Engli
h rate, that he "
a
 eOllllui:.;sioned to school thenl 
thus sternly. Su indeed it ,va
. 13ut on that genera- 
tion the juùglncnt fell, as Litter as it ,vas unexpected; 
it "
a
 in their eyes vengeance unrelenting and final; 
it seeUlt'tl a
 if God had finally cast theul o
 and given 
thcln O'
èr ,vithout hope of respite or relea
p, to the 
torulcntors. 
On the very verge of these days, ""r ulstan ,vas Illade 
l
i:,hop. But vengeance ,vas staycd a,vhile, till the 

aintly spirit of the last Saxon king ,vas 
Ù f " . II . 1 . Christmas, 
rea y or ItR cro'\
n. e bUl t IU8 bury- 1065. 
ing-plac
, and thcn departed. "1-\.bout 
Inidwinter," 
ay
 the old English Chronicle, "l{ing 
l
(hvar(l canlP to 'V é
tnlinster, and had the 
linster 
there cOll
ecratcù, \vhieh he had hinl:,clf built to the 
honour of God, and St. Peter and all the Saints of 
(lad. "rhi
 Chureh-hallo,,>ing 'vas on Childerlnas-day. 
Llnù on the eve of 'l\yclfth-day, he de- 
partea. 1\nd he ".a::; buried on T\velfth 
day ill the :--ël1JlP )Iin:-,ter." 
It ,va;:) Lclic'.(1d that in spirit he sa,v the evil::; froln 
,vhieh he ,vas taken. On his (leath-hcd, be dr"canlcd of 
,,,,hat \\ras to eOlne, allù prayed that if it ,vas a true 
lllc:,;:,age, hé Jnight recover hi
 :-,peceh to rclatc it. IIis 


Jan. 5, 
1066. 
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po'\ver of speech returned, and he told it. lIe had seen 
t,vo monks, whOln he had kno,vn years ago in Nor- 
nlan dy, and '\vho had long been dead. They brought a 
message-" Since the great men of England, the chiefs, 
the bishops, the abbots, are not the servants of God but 
of the devil, God hath delivered this reahn after thy 
death, for a year and a day into the hands of the enemy, 
and devils shall roaln over all this land." The king 
prayed that he Inight sho,v this to his people, and they 
,vould repent like the Ninevites. The nlessengers an- 
swered, "Neither ,vill they repent, nor will God ever 
have Inercy upon them." And when he asked them 
when these woes should end-" Then, '\vhen the green 
tree shall be lopped in half, and the parts be separated 
by the space of three furlongs, anù shall of thenlselves 
come together again, and bear blossoms and fruit-then 
shall these woes cease." Those ,vho stood round him 
listened with fear ;-all but Stigalld the Archbishop. 
He laughed-it ,vas, he said, the ,vandering fancy of 
the sick. 5 
':rhen came the short wild reign of Harold, with its 
portents and unnatural strifes, the blazing "long- 
haired star" in the sky, brother ,varring with brother 
to the death, and calling do'\vn on him the pirates of 
the North ; license and riot let loose,-no longer held 
back by the example of the austere Confessor. W uls- 
tan raised his voice in rebuke and warning. lIe had 
been IIarold's friend, and fIarold valued him; he 
called on the king earnestly to correct the evil; but he 
,vas not heard-the time allowed it not-IIarold had to 
defend his realm. One victory he ,vas allo,ved-he 



 Will. Malmsb. p. 381. 
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OycrCalne and sle"
 his brother: but it had 
carccly 
be '11 gained, beforfl the N urITI3TI fleet 'YfiS dc
cried 
froBl tll(> r1iff
 of SUb
ex, bearing \vith it the curse of 
thp Church against hiIll. In the ,,,hole of '-VillÜUll'S 
proceedings, from I-Iaro1d':-\ oath on the rclic
, up to 
the prayers and litanie::, on the eve of battle, there ap- 
peal'etl the 80lclnnity of a religious nlisf,ion ; he "ras 
COlne under God's protection and 'Tisible guidance \\
ith 
eahn anù 
ettled pllrpo
e, to do IIis \\
ill in l
ng1and. 
.But to the ]a
t, in the presence of the A \enger, the 
Saxons clung to their national sin: they a,yoke aft
r a 
night of reckless and noisy revelry, to the day of 
IIa...ting
. 
IIow the Saxon::; were lnunhled and punished, hu\v 
they fiercely rebelled against their doon1 and made it 
heavier, nceù not be detailed. 'Vulstan, the prophet 
"rho 1uHl ,\rarlled theIn, did not escape their judglnent ; 
yet in thl
 overthro" of his people and ChurC'h, he 
found Increy, and by ùegree
 ',"'on favour and esteelll 
e\ en ,,'ith king 'Ylllianl, and his stern Archbishop, 
little :'\yulpathy as either of them had with. any thing 
]
ng1i:-,h. 
.i\lnong the native Clergy, the 1110re in1patient and 
daring, of ,,-110111 there \\rere lllany, plunged desperately 
into the intrigue
 and partizau \\rarfare of their country- 
n1(,11, and ðhared the dre,u'y fate ,vhich ovprtook Inost 
of ,rillialn's antagonists. Others alnong thein, "dis- 
crpet au(l \vary," yield('d to the tiule and served hinl. 
"Tu]:--tan he1onge<<l to neither of tl}('
e. "rith the lead- 
ing Incn in England, he ackno,vledgpd "Tillian1; and 
then he rCJ1laillétl (1 uiet in his dioccse, doing ,\That 
ternporal dutie
 hp "rw;; bound to, anù keeping aloof 
froln the turlnoil round hiln, de:--pi
ed and nf'g]ectcd by 
the N' orlllans. Po

iLly he may ha,re becn once ill- 
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duced by the fiery and resolute Abbot of St. Alban's, 
to join an association, which is said to have extorted 
from the king an oath on the relics of St. Alban's 
Church, to observe the old laws of England: 6 but his 
general line was submission. To this his naturally 
unworldly temper '\Tould prompt him : and the signal 
and terrible ,yay in which he saw his o,vn forebodings 
and ,varnings realized, ,voLdd both support and calm 
hiIn in trouble. " It is the scourge of God that ye are 
suflering," was his language to his countrymen; and 
,yhen they bitterly retorted, that the N orlnans ,v ere far 
worse than ever they had been, he ans\vered, "God is 
using their wickedness to punish your evil deserts, as 
the devil, of his o,vn evil \vill, yet by God's righteous 
,vill, punishes those ,vith w horn he suffers. Do ye, 
when ye are angry, care ,vhat becomes of the staff 
,vith ,vhich ye strike ?" 7 
Among the stray fraglnents of those days, haR come 
do,vn to us the copy of a religious bond entered into 
after the Conque
t, by "T ulstan and the Abbots and 
brethren of seven Inonasteries, still for the lnost part 
English. The monks promise to be true to 'V ulstan 
"for God and for the ,vorld;" and he and they to- 
gether bind themselves to obedience and to unitJ" 
alnong thenlselves, to be, "as if the seven minsters 
,vere one Ininster,"-" quasi cor unUln et finilna una," 
to obedience to their ,vorldly Lord, king 'Villianl, and 
the Lady l\Iatilda ;-and besides, to various offices of 
mutual intercession, and charity to the poor. 8 Dif- 


a Matth. Paris, Vito Frideric. Abb. S. Alban, pp. 47, 48. 
7 Knyghton, p. 2366.. 
8 Probably between I074-10i7. It is given in llickes's The- 
sauro vol. ii. Dissert. Epist. pp. 19, 20. 
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fercnt Inen have differcnt offices; "r ulstan's ,vas not 
to reforlll, or build up, or re::;ist, but :ulliù the ,vild 
storm of pa
,ion
 \\r hich surrounded hin1, to be the 
,vitne:,:-, and n1inistcr ûf pcace. 
Thu
 he preserved his evenness of n1Ïnd in spite of 
the change of tilllC:;. III his dealings ,vith the N 01"- 
Jnan
, in lllatter
 relating to his office, he ,vent about 
hi
 ,york ,vith a kind of 8traightfor,vard unconscious 
silllplicity, a::; if he ,vas still in the days of king Ed\vard, 
ana his po
ition not more precarious and suspected 
than it had heen then. 
At the hO:5tile council of "Tinchester,9 ,vhich gave 
such oIninous ,varning to the Anglo-Saxon Clergy, 
after several of thelll had been deposed, 'V ulstan stood 
up alllong his co,ved and silent colleagues, "rithout em- 
barras
mcnt, a
 if unconscious that he ,vas a barbarian, 
an " idiota," 1 in the eyes of most around him, and in bold 
blunt ,vord
 called upon the king, though his officers 
had just plundered the Church anù l\Ionastery of 'V 01'- 
cester, to restore 
ome lands to the See, ,yhich had 
been kept back fron1 it by Archbishop Aldred, and had 
no,v on his death fallen into 'Villi am's hands. 'Vhen 
the question ,vas put o
 he pro
ecuted it in the saIne 
spirit. 'fhoma<;, ...:\Jdrcd's Norlnan successor, Diet "\Vuls- 
tan ,vith a clailfi of jurisdiction over 'V orcester, and 
'V ul:stan had to plcaa his cause before a yet more for- 
n1Ïdable ac,:;cmhly than the synod of Winchester. The 
question no,v touched deeper interests than 'V ulstan's ; 
-it beC:lllll' onc hchveen the t\VO parties 'v ho shared 
po,vcr under the COn(lueror, the Church party of 
Lanfranc, and that of the Earl-Bi
hop Odo, the 


I After Easter, 1070. Florence of \Vorcester. 
1 l\Iat. Paris. Vit. Abb. S. Alb. p. 49. 
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king's half-brother-Bishop of Bayeux and Earl of 
J{ent, who had led the Norlnan chivalry at I-Iastings, 
and was nO'\v the most potent Lord in England. In a 
court composed of all the great nlen of the realm, "\V uls- 

tan the Saxon, with his bad French, lTIeagre show of 
learning, and uncourtly ,vays, had to state his case 
against the Archbishop of York's subtlety and skill, 

lnd Odo's power. lIe wa
 no more disconcerted than 
he had been at 'Vinchester. The account, derived 
from a Nornlan Bishop who was present, states that he 
fell asleep during his opponent's argunlent; and spent 
the time given him to think over his reply, in singing 
the service of the hour, in spite of his companions' 
horror of the ridicule it would bring on them. " Know 
ye not," he answered, "that the Lord hath said, 'when 
ye stand before kings and rulers, take no t110ught what 
ye shall speak; for it shall be given in that hour ,vhat 
ye shall speak?' The same, our maker and Lord, 
Jesus Christ, ,vho said tlus, can give lTIe speech to-day, 
to defend my right, and overthrow their might." And 
he had been reading, he said, the lives of his canonized 
predecessors, Dunstan and Oswald, and he had seen 
them guarding with their prayers the cause of their 
Church, ,vhich ,vould prevail "rithout any eloquence or 
wisdom of his. And his statement of his case, backed 
no doubt by Lanfranc's influence, carried the day. 2 
Lanfranc is said on this occasion to have committed 
to him the visitation of the turbulent Diocese of Ches- 


2 "Hujus narrationis Colemannus testem citat Walchelinum 
Winton. Episcopum, in virtutibus tunc temporis Lanfranco t 
sed longo interval1o, proximum. Eum siquiden1 plusquam 
semel narrantem audivi, quomodo vir Sanctus pene solus tot 
optimatibus, et ipsis magno e1imatis a('umine obnit-entibus victor 
abierit." - W "\falms. Vito S. ,V ulst. p. 256. 
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t(\r, ,,
hich ,va.;; unsafe for the N orIn an bishops. But 
"\V ulstan and Lanfi"anc ,vere lnen of such different cha- 
racter:5, that it i:-; nut snrpri:--ing that it "Tas not at once 
that thp 
\.rchhishop really understood the genuine but 
ll()lllcly excellenee of his 
axon sufli.agall. rrhe popular 
legend, which represented Lanfranc a:5 \vishing to depo
e 
"r ulstan, on the ground of incapacity and ignorance, 
at all events point
 to sOluething of this kind. rrhe 
legenù it::;clf
 a iliO::;t tOllching and beautiful one, has 
ùccoruc indeed the characteristic story of "r ulstau's life. 
It ,\Tas the :5ubjet o t of his elnblelll. 
... Lanfrallc, says the legend, ,vho like the prophet 
had becn 
et by God to root out and to pull do\vn, 
and to d(\::;troy, and to build, and to plant, relying on 
his authority a:'\ legate, 
ought to recall the English 
Church to a ne"r order. "That called for correc- 
tion he corrected; ,vhat ,vas fit to be decreed he 
c
talJli:-,hed; and to the clergy and the lllonks he 
laid down a Inore ,vorthy rule of life. 'V uh;tan, the 
lllan of God, ,vas accu:5ed before him of \veakness and 
in
apaeity, and ,vith the king's consent or injunction, 
hi 
 depo
al resolved upon, as ùcing an ignorant and 
unlearned nUlll. In a synod therefore 1Y hich 'w"as held 
at "r estrnin
ter in the king's presence, Lanfi"anc called 
upon hi III tu delivcr up his pastoral staff and ring.:1 
Upon thi" the old man rose, anJ holding the crosier 
firnùy ill his hand, replied, 'Of a truth, nlY Lord 
..t\..rehhi:.;hop, of a truth I kno,v, that 1 
lln 110t ,vorthy 
of thi::) dignity, nor :sufficicnt for its duties. 1 kne,v it 
\\r hen the clergy elected, 'v hen tlu..o prelates cOlllpellcd, 
,vhcn IllY Blaster king .Ed,varù bUlllllloncd Inc to the 


3 l\lr. Southey's translation, in his Book of the Church, has 
been used as far as it goes, \\' ith a few changes. 
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office. He, by authority of the Apostolic See, laid this 
burthen upon Iny shoulders, and \vith this staff ordered 
me to be invested \vith the episcopal degree. You 
no,v require frolll Ine the pastoral staff \vhich you did 
not deliver, and take fi
om me the office \v hich you did 
not confer: ana I \vho alll not ignorant of my o\vn 
insufficiency, obeying the decree of this holy synod, 
resign theIn,-not to you, but to him by \vhose autho- 
rity I received theln.' So saying, he advanced to the 
tomb of king }
d\vard, and addressed hil11self to the 
dead,-' l\Iaster,' said he, 'thou kno\vest ho\v un\vill- 
ingly I took upon myself this office, forced to it by 
thee ! for though neither the choice of the brethren, 
nor the desire of the people, nor the consent of the 
prelates, nor the favour of the nobles "ras "ranting, thy 
pleasure predoluinated lllore than all, and especially 
c0l11pclled nle. Behold a ne,v king, a ne\v law, a ne\v 
pril11ate ! they decree ne,v rights, and proln ulgate new 
statutes. Thee they accuse of error in having so com- 
manded: me of preslunption in having obeyed. Then 
indeed thou \vast liaLle to error, being lllortal; but 
no\v being \vith God thou canst not err. Not there- 
fore to these \vho require \vhat they did not give, and 
\vho as 11len 11lay deceive and be deceived, but to thee 
\vho hast given, and \vho art beyond the reach of error 
or ignorance, I render up my staff; to thee I resign 
the care of those \VhOlU thou hast conlmitted to Iny 
charge; to thee I entrust then1 with confidence, \vhose 
merits I kno\v full sure.' 
"With these ,vords, he raised his hand a little, and 
drove the crosier into' the stone \vhich covered the 
sacred body ; "Take this, IllY nUlster," he said, "and 
ùeliver it to \vhom thou will;" and de
cending from 
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the altar, he laid aside his pontifical dress, and took his 
seat, a 
illlplp Jllonk, among the monks. 
"Rut the 
ta
 to the "Tonder of all, relnained fast 
Î1nbedded in the stone. They tried to dra,v it out, 
but it "Ta
 imlnoveable. A nlurmur ran through the 
throng; they ero" ded round the spot in a
tonishn1ent, 
and you lnight 
ee thelu in their surprise, approaching 
a little, then stopping, stretching out their hands and 
,vithdra,villg thelll, no"T thro,ving thenlselves on thp 
floor, to sep ho\v the fo'pike was fastened in the stone, 
no'v ri
ing up and gathering into groups to gaze. 
'rhe ne\V8 ,vas carried to ,,,here the synod ,vas sitting. 
Lallfranc sent the bi8hop of l
ochester to the tOJnb, to 
bring the staff; but he ,vas unaùle to ,vithdra\\T it. 
'rhe arl"hhi
hop in wonder, sent for the king, and 
"Tcnt ,,"ith him to th
 place; and after having 
prayed, tried to lnove it, but in yain. The king cried 
out, and Lanfi"'anc burst into tears, and going up to 
"r ul:4an, addre

cd hÎIn; "Truly the Lord is right- 
eous, and loveth righteousness; IIis countenance ,,,ill 
behold the thing that is just; truly lIe ,valketh ,vith 
the shnplf', and ,vith thenl is IIis discour::;e. We 
mocked at thy righteou8 :--iIIlplicity, lilY brother, but 
1 [e hath made thy righteousnebs to shine as thp light, 
ana thy ju
t dealing 3'3 the noon-day. 'Ve must ,veep 
for the darkncs
 'v hich covereù us, and luade us call 
eyil goud, and good l
vil. We have erred, \\"e have 
erreù, Iny brother, in our judgnlent of thee, and God 
has rai,cd up IIis spirit in IIis king, to bring to nought 
our dp("t"ec, ana to 
hO\\T to all ho,," acceptable thy Silll- 
1}1icity i
 to God. 'rll(
r(
fore, hy the authority "Thich 
"re excrci...:c, nay, rathcr Lr the divine judgnlPnt ùy 
,vhich "Tp arp <"on\ illceù, the charge of \vhich \\Te incon... 
siderately deprived thee, 'vc again conuuit to thee and 
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lay on thee, kno\ving that a little that the righteous 
hath, is better than great riches of the ungodly; yea, 
surely much better is a little learning \vith faith, \vhich 
in simplicity works by love, than treasures of \visdom 
and \vorldly kno\vledge, \vhich many abuse to the s
r- 
vice of vanity or foul lucre. Go, therefore, my bro- 
ther, go to thy master, yea, to ours; for \ve believe 
that that holy hand which has refused the crosier to us, 
will freely resign it to thee." On this, the holy bishop, 
with his usual sÏ1nplicity, obeyed the command, and 
approaching the altar, "Behold me, my lord Edward," 
he said, "here I am, \vho entrusted myself to thy 
judgment, \vho submitted myself to thy decision, who 
resigned to thee the staff which thou gavest. "That is 
now thy pleasure and will? Thou hast in truth 
guarded thy honour, and declared my innocence, and 
shown thy greatness; if, therefore, thy former judg- 
lnent of me stands, restore the crosier ; if it is changed, 
say to \vhom it shall be given." ",Vith these \vords, 
he tried with a gentle effort to dra\v out the staff; it 
yielded to his hand and came forth, as if it had been 
planted in soft clay. 
" The king and the archbishop rushed up to him, and 
falling at his feet, begged his forgiveness and his 
prayers; but he \vho had learned from the Lord Jesus 
Christ to be meek and lowly of heart, in his turn 
threw himself before them, and entreated the blessino- 
b 
of so great a bishop. Lanfranc and 'V ulstan blessed 
each other, and hand in hand returned to the synod, 
amid tears and joy, all together praising God, who is 
wonderful in IIis saints." 
So \vrites Ailred, abbot of Rievaulx, who died within 
a century after the conquest, about the way in which 
Lanfranc was reconciled to W ulstan; reconciled he 
D 
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certainly ,vas; and Wuh;tan lived to a good old age, 
reyerenced by the stern strangers who so hated his 
countrYlnen ; one of the few ,vho, in those times of 
anxietyanù trial, ,vas vouchsafed a life of quietness; 
-q uietness at least of heart,-the old, perhaps too 
prized ble

ing of his native church. For the insight 
into ðociety, the keen far-reaching intelligence, which 
pierces through ,vhat is complicated and hidden, the 
discerillnent of evil and danger and the power to meet 
them, the "instantia quotidiana,"4 the daily burden of 
one to ,vhom his o,vn tÍ1nes are in a ,yay committed, all 
that made Lanfranc's and Anselm's ta
k so heavy, though 
80 glorious, all this was 
pared to "T ulstan. He ,va
 
not meant to see ,vhat they saw, ,vhat cost thpm 
o 
tllnny a bitter hour. 
Still these must have been mournful days for 1V ul- 
stan. lIe had 11lade the best of the old English sys- 
tenl ; he ,vas cast in its mould; it had all his sYlnpa- 
thies ; and no\v that he ,vas olù, it ,vas rudely broken 
of4 its e\ il sternly exposed and put to shalne, its \vays 
of doing good despi
ed. The strangers had their o\vn 
feelings, \vhich he could not share; and in all that they 
valued, he ,vas far behind then1. A great and noble man 
was the archbishop, \vith his vast learning, his austere 
religion, his deep plans and un,vearied care for the 
Church, yet he ""as not like the religious men of "Tul.. 
stan's youth and nlanhood. rl'hey and the Saints before 
them, \vho
e menlory the Anglo-Saxons cherished ,vith 
such peculiar affectionatene

, 'vere out of date ; their 
venerated nalnes \vere jeered at by the coarse and 


4 2 Cor. xi. 28. 
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rude; held very cheaply by the best. 5 Every thing 
reminded him that he ,vas out of his place. When he 
went to court, around him were foreign faces, dark 
complexioned, and smooth shaven, and in his ears a 
lanO'uao-ewhich he could not p ronounce 6 -circumstance 
ð 0 
and ce"remony, the old grave state and pomp of the 
English council, the old jovial mirth of the English 
board, all ,vas changed. 7 And at home he had to play 
the Baron, and go about with his retinue of men-at- 
arms, mischievous and troublesome attendants, and 
who, for aU that they were in 'Vulstan's service, ate 
and drank and quarrelled, like their fellows, and were 
as grasping and extravagant. But he was obliged to 
Inaintain them, for the ,vise archbishop had so settled it, 
because the Danes were daily expected;8 and Wulstan 
had to head his soldiers more than once, to keep the peace 


5 V. Wharton, Angl. Sacr. vol. Ïi. p. 40; and the argument 
between Lanfranc and Anselm about S. Alphege, in Eadmer, 
Vito S. Ans. p. 10, II. 
6 Vide quotations in Thierry, p. 115, note J. Eng. TransI. 
7 "Ipso igitur persecutionis telp.pore, exularunt ab Anglia 
nobiles tam miIites quam prælati; viri sancti, generosi ac dap- 
siles, (qui more orientaIium, et maxime Trojanorum, barbas ac 
comas nutriebant)...Quibus exulantibus, pristina Regni sanc- 
titas ac nobilitas, irremeabiliter exulavit. "-M. Paris, vito 
Frid. Abb. S. Alb. p. 48. "Conculcabantur spreti ac derisi 
nobiIes AngIi, jugum servitutis a tempore Bruti nescientes, et 
more N ormannorum barbas radere, cincinnos tondere cogeban- 
tur, projectis cornibus et vasis soIitis, et refectionibus et dap- 
si1itatibus novis compulsi sunt Iegibus subjacere. "-lb. p. 46. 
vide Win. Malmsb. de G. Reg. 9 239, 245. 
8 "Pompam militum secum ducens, qui stipendiis annuis 
quotidianisque cibis immane quantum populabantur."- Win. 
Maims. de Gest. Pont. lib. iv. 280, de vito S. WuIst. lib. iii. 
c. 16. 
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of the country. 9 It ,vas a ne,v position for hinl to hold; 
a plain old Saxon lllonk, ,vith no ta:5te for sho,v or 
busincsB; hut he took it meekly and cheerily, with a 

ort of unconscious patience. lIe ,vould not dine in 
private, but sate dO'Vll in his public hall, ,vith his boiR- 
terous soldiers anù retainers; nay, 1vhile they sate 
drinking for hours together after dinner, according to 
th(' Engli
h fashion, he ,vould keep theln company to 
restrain thenl by his presence, pledging them when it 
caIne to his turn in a little cup, 1\ r hich he pretended to 
taste, and in the midst of the din, "rulninating to hÏIn- 

elf on the psalms." 1 Not that he ,vas changed himself; 
he ,vas still the blunt, unaffected, good-hulnoured 
Saxon, ,vho avoided all sho,v, either of austerity or 
POtop, ,vho kept sturdily, in spite of persons and propri- 
eties, to his old habits, and had his quaint repartee for 
those ,vho made inlpertinent comments. lIe would 
say his grace ùefore drinking, as the English ahvays 
used to do, though he was dining at the royal table; 2 
and he ,vould persist in coming into the cOInpany of 
great lords in a very ordinary dress-intruding his com- 
Inon lalnh-skin 
uuong their rich furs. The rich and 
courtly Geoffrey, bishop of Coutances, once took on 
hiln, ,vith patronizing kindness, to set the simple 
Engli::;hnlan right ; ,vith bland irony, he expostulated 
,vith him, on the unsuitableness, in a man of his dig- 
nity, of his usual appearance; "lle could """Tell afford, 


9 In the rebellion of Roger, earl of Hereford, 1074. (Flor. 
of ,V orc.) and again, in the outbreak against "rilliam Rufus, 
a. 1088. Saxon Chron. and Flor. \,r orc. 
1 'V. :\Ialms. vito S. \Yu]st. p. 259, de Gest. Pont. p. 280. 
2 "Bcnedictiones, QU3S Angli super potum facicbant." 'V. 
:\lalms. de G. Pont. p. 280. 
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and really ought, to ,vear something more respectable; 
SOllle nlore costly fur, sable, or beaver, or fox-skin." 
But the old Englishman had some shrewd hUlllour in 
hÎ1n. "The skins of such shifty animals," he said, 
"n1Ïght do for experienced men of the world, but for 
himself, he ,vas a plain man, and content ,vith lamb- 
skin." "Then at least," said Geoffrey, "you might 
,year cat-skin." But "T ulstan's grotesque reply silenced 
hÎ111. "Crede mihi," said he, with his usual affirma- 
tion; " believe me, my Lord, I have often heard 
, Agnus Dei' sung, but never 'Cattus Dei.'''5 
In the Norman court, however, 1V ulstal1's voice ,vas 
now becolne of ,veight. The king listened to him ,vith 
respect, and his co-operation ,vas used and valued by 
Lanfranc. A slave trade chiefly ,vith Ireland had long 
been carried on at Bristol. The slaves ,vere English 
peasants and domestic servants, the born thralls of the 
lords of the land, ,,,hom their o,vners found it conve- 
nient to get rid of. Among them were lllany W0l11en 
servants ,vho had been debauc.hed by their masters, 
and sold "Then pregnant. The trade was a profitable 
one both for the dealers and for king "Tilliam's revenue. 
Lanfranc ho,vever and W ulstan resolved to attack it. 
With great difficulty, their united influence induccd 
the king to relinquish his duties and declare against it. 
But king William's opposition was not the greatest 
obstacle they had to llleet ; it ,vas easier to bring over 
the iron-hearted conqueror, than the wild savage race of 
sla,"e lllerchants ,vho had been established at Bristol 
from tillW out of mind, and ,vere not men to subnlit 
ea
ily to any interference ,vith their authorized and 
gainful traffic. " The love of God had little po,ver ,vith 


3 Id. vito S. Wulst. p. 259. de G. P. p. 280. 
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theIn," us little had the love or fear of king WilliaIll. 
W ulstall ho,vever undertook the ta
k of persuading 
then1. lIe knew their fierce obstinacy; but he ,vas a 

axon like themselyes, and they might listen in time to 
their countrYlnan, and their o,vnlanguage. Accordingly 
he u 
ed to go do,vn and stay an10ng then1 for two or three 
Dlontlu; at a tin1e, and every Sunday he preached to 
them in English. And he did de:5troy the slave trade 
at Bristol. lIe completely ,yon the hearts and enthu- 
siastic reverence of these ,vild people ; the trade ,vas 
gi yen up and proscribed; and 'v hen they found one of 
their o,vn nUInber still determined to carry it on ill 
spite of the Bishop, they rose in fury upon him, anù 
having turned hÎ1n out of the city, they tore out his 
eyes. 4 
"\V ulstan outlived '\Tillian1 and Lanfranc, and ,vas one 
of the consecrators of St. .Ansehll ; but he ,vas then an 
old Juan, and he did not see the great struggle which 
,vas at hand. He pas8ed his last Lent ,vith more than 
usual solemnity. It ,vas ahvays with hin1 a tin1e of 
great devotion, in 'v hich he tempered his increased 
self-ùi:'5cipline ,vith daily acts of overflo,ving charity to 
the poor. ßut this time, ,,'"ith the presentiment ,vhich 
,va'3 !:,o relnarkable a feature in his character that he 
,va
 thought to have the gift of prophecy, he felt that 
,vhat he di<l ,vould ùe for the last tÍ1ne. The Thursday 
before Easter, the day of our J
ord's Supper, he had 
ahvays literally devoted entire to religious offices. On 
that day, frolu llli(lnight to 111iÙllight, every thought of 
the "rorlù 'Ya
 excluded fron1 his mind. "\Vhen 
lnatins "rere oycr, he procecded at once to an apart- 
lllcnt, where he found a nunlber of poor collected, and 


4 Id. vito St. 'Vulst. p. 258. Gest. Reg. Angl. S 269. 
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\varm ,vater prepared by his attendants. There with 
his o,vn hands he ,vashed their feet and their clothes ; 
with his o,vn hand he bestowed his alms, and n1inistered 
to each the cup of "charity." Then after the briefest 
interval of rest, during ,vhich the servants laid out the 
hall, he again waited on his pensioners, supplying 
then}, as they sate at his table, with shoes and victuals; 
and the onlyans,ver he gave to the renlonstrances of 
his attendants, ,vho assured him that he had done 
enough, was-' nay, I have done but little; I ,vant to 
fulfil our Lord's cOffilnand.' Then he returned to 
meditate in the Church, and later in the day he recon- 
ciled the penitents, ,vho beheld in his "gracious coun- 
tenance" the face of an angel of God ; and at night 
after supper, he washed the feet of his brethren of the 
convent. But this last l\Iaunday ,vas such as had 
never been seen before. In the monastery, except at 
the hours of prayer, all was stir and busy activity, 
strangely mingled \vith a religious silence and restraint. 
At its gate and in its courts was a dense multitude 
from the country round, poor and blind and halt and 
maimed, pressing in or coming out, or ,vaiting to re- 
ceive in their turn those cheap, yet to the poor, 
rare blessings, water clean and warm for their s\vollen 
and begrimed limbs, a change of dress, and above 
all, the personal attention of those above them; to 
see their Bishop before them, to hear his words to 
them, to feel his hand. In the afternoon, the Bishop's 
hall was filled to the very entrance with people, 
standing or sitting as they could, so closely crowded 
as scarcely to leave room for the busy attendants 
who toiled and hurried about in this great company. 
The guests were the pauper multitude, the attendants 
not only the monks of the convent, but al
o the 
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young- nlen of noble birth ,,,ho ,vere attached to the 
Bishop's family. [n th
 n1Ïdst sate 'V uh;tan. On 
forll1cr o(,ca
ions he had taken his share in ,vaiting on 
his gue
t
 ; but this at last had become too much for 
hiln. 'l\vice ,va,; the hall emptied and filled again, and 
still there "
ere 1110re applicants. 'V ul
tan had bespoken 
large :-ìupplies of provisions from the bailiffs of his 
manor
, but they began to run short. IIis clerks ,vere 
in dismay, anù urged hÏ1n to shut the gates against the 
remaining cro,vd ; but 'V ulstan ,vould not hear of it,- 
on that great day, the last occasion of the kind he 
should ðee, none should go a'''"ay elnpty. Let thp 
Lorn's conlluand be observed,-he ,vas sure that God 
,vOttld enablp hhn to satisfy all who canle. Nor ,vas 
he di
appointed. News ,vas ahnost imnlediately brought 
him of the arrival of some presents, ,y hich ,vere at 
once turned into nloney, and ,,
hich enabled hinl to 
accompli:;;h the day in the style of princely beneficence 
,,-ith ,vhich he began it. 
On Easter day he again feasÌ(Jd ,vith the poor, to the 
great diScolnfiture and indignation of his ste,vard, "Tho 
had invited a party of men of conseqnence to keep the 
festival ,vith the Bi
hop, and ,,,"ho could not understand 
ho,,," hi:-- master could prefer the company of a cro,vd of 
pal1per
, to that of a fe,v persons of name and \'Tealth. 
At "Thitsuntide follo\,
ing, he was taken ill. His only 
si
ter had died shortly before, and though he had alway
 
believed that his life ,vould be a long one, he had re- 
cognize.} in this a token that his o,vn time ,vas near ;- 
" the plough hrr
 conIC at last to Iny furro\v ;"-he 
aid, 
and he no\v preprrred for death. He made his confes- 
:sinn to his friend, Robert, Bishop 4()f IIcreford, and 
recPlvcd the:. "di
cipline ;" but he lingered through the 
SUffilner and autunln in a blo,v feyer, till the first day 
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of the lle,v year, '\tv hen he took to his bed. lIe ,vas laid 
so as to have a view of the altar of a chapel; and 
" sitting rather than lling down," his eyes were conti- 
l1ually upon it, ,vhile to himself or aloud he follo,ved 
the Psalnls which were sung. On the 19th of Jan- 
uary, at n1idnight, he departed, in the eighty- 
seventh year of his age, and the thirty-third :Ö9
. 
of his }1
pi
copa tp. 
The point which struck his attendants during his 
last illness, was the quiet but undoubting confidence 
\\Tith which he looked forwards to his salvation. There 
,vas no fear, no trouble, no misgiving. 'Vith the same 
simplicity and boldness ,vhich he had shown in life, he 
spoke of his nearer presence to God after death, and 
comforted his friends "rith the promise of his prayers, 
more availing then, because he should be no longer in 
tl1e budy. 
l\Iention has been made of Robert, bishop of Here- 
ford, 'V ulstan's greatest friend among the English 
bishops, though a very different man from himself; for 
Robert ,vas a foreigner from Lorraine, and one of the 
king's judges; an architect too, a mathematician, an 
astronolner, Hnd Ulan of science; yet he ,vould spend 
days together ,vith "\V ulstan. Robert ,yas at a dis- 
tance 'v hen his friend died. W ulstan expired at 
lllidnight, and at that same hour Robert, in a dreaD1, 
saw him appear, to announce his o,vn departure, 
and to bid Robert come to 'V orcester to bury him. 
l{obert imn1ediately lnade all speed to Worcester, 
and arrived in time; for contrary to the usual cus- 
tOlll, the body, \\rhich in death had become most 
Leautiful, had been kept till the third day, and was 
laid out, arrayed in the episcopal vestments and crosier, 
before the high altar, that the people of 'V orcester 
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luight look once Blort' on their bishop. rI'he Sunday 
after his rleath, Robert buripd hÍ1n, and returned hOllle. 
On thp thirtipth day after \Y' ul
tan'
 death, Robert 
in a drealn, again 
a"r hi
 depart
d ti-iend. But 
'V ul:stall no\v appeared tu rebuke hhn sternly for 
thp carele

np....s of hi
 way of life, and to 1\ r arn him 
that hi
 stay in the flesh \vould be short; but though 
he had Dot long to relnain here, }1(-> Inight yet by in- 
crea
ed diligencp ðpcure his cro\vn, and share ,vith 
'Vul:-,tan the lu>a.venly banquet, in the presence of God. 
....\.nd ,vithin ðix Inonth
, Robert follo\ved his friend. 5 
rrhe story, as told by 'Villialll of l\Iabnsbury, sounds 
like an Ï1nproveIIH>nt on that of Florenee. 'Vulstan, 
gays l\Ialmsbury, a.ppeared to his friend, telling hinl 
that if he \vishpd to find hÏ111 alive, he IIlust come 
speedily. l{obert hastened to "r orcester, but the night 
before he reached it, 'V ulstan again appeared to him, 
thanking him for his affection, hut telling hÏ1n that he 
\vas no,v too late to see him. lIe then announced to 
Robert that he ,vas soon to follo,v him, and promised 
him a sign. " To-morro"r," he said, "when thou hast 
buried my body, ,vhich har.; been for three days waiting 
thy conling, a present shall be given thee from me, 
,vhich thou shalt kno,v to be mine." Robert found hið 
dre
lIn verified, and he buried W ulstan. He had taken 
leave of the monks, and ,vas just n10unting his horse 
to depart, 'v hen the prior of the convent came to him, 
and on his knees begged hÍ1n to accept a present, as a 
nUlrk of their regard, and a remembrance of his friend. 
It ,va
 the lamb-skin cloak ,vhich 'V ulstan used tu 
,vear on his journeys. Robert recognized 'V ulstan's 
token ; he took it ,vith fear, and returning into the 


5 Flor. W orc. a. 1095. 
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monastery, he summoned the monks to the Chapter 
house, and there, ,vith sighs and tears, told them his 
dream. So having cOlnmended his approaching death 
to all their prayers, he departed. "'Vulstan passed in 
the middle of January, and Robert did not outlive 
J "6 

 une. 
The monks of 'V orcester sent letters through England, 
earnestly entreating that if any revelation were vouch- 
safed concerning W ulstan's lot, it might be comn1uni- 
cated to them; and it ,vas reported and believed that 
such a revelation ,vas made to t,vo religious persons, 
,vho in a vision beheld him glorified. But at 'V 01'- 
cester such assurance would be little wanted. It is 
well known, from the strong censures of St. Anselm 
and others, ho,v the devotion and love of the Anglo- 
Saxons clung fondly to the tombs of those ,vhom in 
life they had seen to be venerable and noble; but 
to,vards "\Vulstan, their countryman and townsman, 
known among theln for more than sixty years as the best 
and holiest man in 'V orcester, known also in foreign 
parts, in France and Italy, and to the Pope himself, 
-the last bishop given them by the holy king Ed,vard, 
and the last of their ancient hierarchy,-it is not strange 
that these feelings should have displayed themselves in 
the most intense degree. lIe was first canonized, as 
most were in early times, by the popular voice, by 
the instinctive enthusiastic faith of the multitude in 
goodness,-in its reward and power. " In truth," says 
his biographer, speaking of the miracles believed to 
have been ,vrought by hÍ1n, "the ready faith of the men 
of old time \voulù ere this have exalted him on high, 
and proclaimed him a Saint. But the slo,vness of be- 


6 W. MaIms. de Gest. Pont. p. 286. 
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lief of our day, lV"hich shields itself under the guard of 
caution, w'ill put no faith in miracles, though it behold 
theln ,vith its eyes, and touch theln ,,"'ith its fingers." 7 
'I'ho:ìe, ho\\"'ever, "'" ho ,vrote his life, had not these 
doubts. They looked on hÎ1n as a Saint, and therefore, 
a
 frolo one lnoving in a supernatural order of things, 
they expected 111iracles and they have recorded many. 
110,v" f:.u. the instances nlentioned ,vere really tokens of 
God'
 pow"er ,,"'ith hinl ; how far his loving and admiring 
friendE: read eventR by their o,yn feelings, gave thenl 
an exaggerated Dleaning, and invented, ,,"'ithout in- 
tending it ; ho,v far their accounts nlay have been a 
custolnary and traditional way of synlbolizing, as it 
""'ere, lllen's persuasion that he '''"as God's seryant ; or 
ho\\'" far they may have been fictions, imagined and 
circulated under shelter of the general belief in super- 
natural agency for guod and evil, ,ve have no"r little 
lneans of ascertaining. The chief authority for them 
i
 a monk nanled Coleman, a friend of 'Vulstan's, and 
for fifteen years his chaplain, 'v hose Anglo-Saxon lift' 
of hÎ1n is the ground\vork of "Tilliam of 
Iahnsbury's 
Latin narrative. 8 But "Tillialn, hhnself so nluch of a 


"i ".... 
Ialmsb. de G. Pontif. p. 282. 
8 He thus speaks of his authority-" Colemannus, monachus 
vester, vir nee seientia imperitus, nee sermone patrio infaeetus. 
Seripsit enim Anglice, ne gestorum avolaret memoria, vitam 
ejusdem Patris; si attendas ad sensum, lepore gravi, si ad 
Iiteram, simplicitate rudi. Dignus, cui fides non derogetur in 
a1iquo, quippe qui noverit intime mores magistri, ut diseipulus, 
religioncm, ut X V annos Capellanus. Hujus ego, ut voluistis, 
insistens seriptis, nihil turbavi de rerum ordine, nihil eorrupi de 
veri tate. Sane verbis, quæ vel dicta sunt, vel in tempore dici 
potucrunt, enarrandis supersedi, consulens in omnibus veritati, 
ne videretur perielitari."-Epist. ad 
Ionach. "Tigorn. 
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rhetorician that he cannot bring himself to introduce 
Saxon names,9 "lest the barbarous sound of the words 
should wound the ears of the delicate reader," accuses 
Coleman, not indeed of falsehood, but of exaggeration 
and unscrupulous love of ornalnent; of using other 
men's materials to trick out his o,vn story.! However 
it would be giving an imperfect representation of Wul- 
stan, as he was looked upon in his o,vn century, as 
one on ,vhom God had visibly set His seal, and \vho 
had obtained more than earthly power to cheer and 
protect and guide his brethren, if we passed over the 
belief that his life was a Iniraculous one. 
Some of these miracles have been alluded to in the 
preceding narrative. In most of the others there is 
little to distinguish them from the class of miracles 
usually ascribed to the holy men of the middle ages. 
They are exhibitions of the same character which was 
shown in his ordinary actions,-of the spirit of charity 
and mercy, issuing forth in acts of supernatural po\ver, 
for the relief of the afflicted and poor. They are re- 
corded with considerable particularity of place and 
person. The subjects of them belong for the most 
part to the class for whom he always showed such es- 
pecial kindness-" the miserable people," who were 
,vithout protector or comforter in the ,vorld-mostly 


9 Vit. S. 'Vulst. p. 254. 
1 _" Nee minus alta verba, declamatiunculas quasdam, quas 
ille ab aliorum Sanctorum gestis assumptas prona devotione in- 
seruit. Sicut enim superius dixi, quisquis rem per se satis 
eminentem verbis exaltare molitur, ludit operam. Quinimo 
dum vult laudare, infamat potius et attenuat, quia videatur non 
posse niti argumento proprio, si fulcatur patrocinio alieno."- 
'V. MaIm. de vito S. Wulst. p. 254, vide pp. 265 and 258, 
cap. xvi. 
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his o'Y'n countrymen, ""hose very names ,,"ould have 
been a ten1ptation to the Norman soldiers to trample 
them like ,,"orIns-the Outy Grilnkelsons,2 and Tur- 
stan DnbLe
, and Gouse Gamelsons, and Spurt Lun- 
sers, of the Saxon farm-house and hamlet. A mad 
'VOlnan of Eveshaln-a poor "rretch from Kent, afflicted 
,vith the king's evil, "Legging at his door at Keillsey-a 
Gloucestershire serf, posse
sed ,vith an evil spirit-a 
foreigner lying sick by the road side-such were the 
persons for 'v horn his prayers ""ere offered and accepted. 
They cured hopeleðs sicknes
, they brought rest to the 
troubled mind, they delivered frolll the peril of fire, or 
from sudden accidents, they rescued sailors from ship- 
,,,"reck; or else, still lllarking his kindly and social 
temper, they were wrought to cheer and grace the re- 
joicing of friends. "Then Egelric the Archdeacon 
built a Church, and gave a feast at its dedication, 
"r ulstan provided a miraculous supply of mead for his 
friend's guest
. 
But ,,,,hether he did these miracles, or they ,vere 
only reported of hin1, so he lived, and so he died, that 
men readily believed them of him; and along ,,"ith 
the great n1en of old, the Apostles and first Pastors of 
England, ,yas numbered also among the Saints of 
the Church, 'Vulstan, the last of the Anglo-Saxon 
Bishop
. 


2 Vide names in a Charter given in Ingulph. p. 87. 
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CHAPTER I. 


St. lþ....illianz in prosperity. 


ST. "r ILLIA)I ,vas the son of Lord IIerbert, by En1n1a 
of Blois, sister to Stephen, king of England, and ,yas 
born about the latter end of the eleventh century. 
Little is kno,vn of the early part of his life; and he 
Blust have been some,vhat advanced in years before he 
entered upon the field of public action. l\Iore than 
ordinary care seelns to have been paid to his educa- 
tion : his parents ,vere not forgetful of the many dan- 
gers ,vhich beset the path of boyhood; for 'v hen he 
,vas quite young, they cOlnmitted him to the charge of 
a preceptor, under 'v hose care he Inacle great progress 
in general literature and the studies of the tilnes. Nor 
,vas he remarkable only for his learning. There ,yerp 
in his character the elements and ground-,,
ork of ,vhat 
}le ,vas to be hereafter. Great purity and integrity of 
life, exceeding beneficence to the poor, together ,vith a 
kind and an1iable disposition forlned the soil in ,,,"hich 
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the seeds of the saintly character "rere to be so,vn, 
,vhich, a
 
ve 
hall See in the sequel, took deep root, 
and in the end brought forth fi'uit unto perfection. 
But this perfection caIne not ,vithout difficulty and 
rever
es. God':3 ,vays for fashioning and n10ulding IIis 
Saints aiC In an if old : son1e lIe leads on and on in huly 
innocence even froln the ,vaters of the Font, and suffers 
thenl not to ùe led astray, nor their Baptisnlal robe to 
be 
potted Ly the taints of sin; others lIe tries by 
affliction, others by the fierce aSbaults of Satan, and the 
po,vers of evil, ,vhile others He exposes to the vanities 
and allurelnents of the \vorlù. lIe sets thelll in high 
places ; lIe gives theln riches; lIe allo,vs thelll to ùe 
courted and honoured, and then by some sudden re- 
verse, hy the failure of long cherished hopes or plaus, 
lIe Inakes thenl 
ee the utter nothingness of the ,yorld. 
They wake as frolH a dreHIl1, and to their a
tonishment 
find they have been feeding upon vanities, and that the 
only reality is the Cross: and thus even these are led 
oll"rards to perfection, and in the end become the 
chosen ones of God. They do indeed bring forth the 
fruit of saintline
s, although for a ,vhile the good seed 
seellled \\rell nigh choked, and they ,vere judged by 
othcr
 to be tending in their course to,vards a llliserable 
and hopeless end. To this latter class does he belong, 
,vhose life \\re have undertaken to ,vrite, and not to an- 
ticipate the events in his history, it nlay Le briefly 
stated, that in his case the graces of the Saint shone 
110t forth, until he had enùureù the abasernents and hu- 
11liliation of the Penitent. 
'ViIlianl's position in the ,vorld and circumstances 
"'ere ngainst him: he 'vas of the l
oyal f::unily, and 
therefore thrO\\?l1 at once into the ten1ptations and ror- 
ruptiOll:5 of a Court life and Court influence. IIis 
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uncle, Henry of Blois, Bishop of Winchester, and the 
Pope's Legate was his patron, and to hÏIn he o\ved his pro- 
motion. IIenry was doubtless a n1an of 1lluch ability, 
and, as a statesman, full of intrigue and court policy, 
was \vell slúted for the tÏ1nes in ,vhich he lived; but 
vie,vil1g him as a Bishop and not as a states1llan, he 
cannot claim our respect 01" admiration: \ve cannot 
acquit him of great \vorldlY-lnindedness, not to say 
actual ,vant of principle. Such ,vas the 1llan to 'v hOln 
)Villiam was under great obligation, and it need hardly 
be said that it requires a minù of no ordinary upright- 
ness and independence to escape the evil effects ,vhich 
are almost invariahly the consequences of being patron- 
ized and advanced by those in authority. The courts 
of Kings and lordly palaces are not fit schools for the 
Church's Saints; fe\v pass through theln without feel- 
ing their evil influence, to 1llany they have proved 
their ruin. In al1dition to tIlÏs,l "\Villiam was brought 
up in the 1llidst of riches and pleasures, those sad in1- 
pediments to progress in the spiritual life: and that 
they had a bad effect upon his character is proved from 
the unfitness which is recorded of hin1 for labour or any 
great exertion of body or n1ind, which led to a habit of 
occupying himself in matters of Ininor Í1nportance ,vhen 
1llore urgent duties were den1andiug his attention. 2 
But we ,vill no,v proceed at once to his history: he 
first COlnes before us as rrreasurer of the Cathedral 
Church of York, an office to which he was promoted 
from personallnerit, and ,vhich he discharged in a very 
exemplary manner. This gave him the opportunity of 
exercising his charitable disposition, and on being Inade 


1 John Prior Hagust. ape 1'wysden. a. I] 46. p. 274. 
2 ib. p. 276. 
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Trea:,urrr, he di
tributed his ow'n ""
a1th amon
st thp 
poor, ,. con
idering no treasure 1110re precious than 
p:iying to tho
e in poyerty."3 The year in \\Thich hp 
\\rtlS nUH1e l'rea
nrer i:-- not kno\vn, and there is 110 no- 
tiC0 uf date
 respecting hiIn until the year 1140, fron1 
"rhirh tinle "re are aùle to place the yarious eyel1ts of 
his life in their proper order. 
On the fifth of 
"ebruary, 1140, tlu} venera- 
ble Thurstan, Archbishop of York, died: 4 he ti4
. 
had been Archbishop for six and t,venty 
years, and had governed his diocese ,vith lunch vigour 
and godly prudence. lIe had been chaplain to }{ing 
I-Ienry I., ,vho found in him a Inost valuable counsellor, 
so nluch so that during the }{ing's life he is said to 
have 11lanaged all the affairs of England and N 01'- 
n1andy.5 He founded eight religious house
, and among 
them the once celebrated Abbey of Fountain
, to \\Thich 
he ordained one Richard, a Benedictine lTIonk, as the 
first Abbot, Dec. 15th, 1132. A short tilne before hiR 
death he re
igned his see, and retired as a lllonk to the 
Cluniac Abbey of POl1tefract, "There he finished hi
 
cour8e in peace and tranquillity. 6 
At his death, the spirit of contention and discord 
began to 
ho'v it
elf arnong
t the clergy of York. j1"or 
a whole year, the I)ean and Chapter and the rest of tJl(
 
Clergy, in ,vholn the po,ver of election ,vas vested, ,vert,} 
divided in opinion as to a fit person to fill the vacant 

f}P. At thi:-ì period the English Church ,vas sufferin
 


3 Bromton, ape Twysden. p. 1041. Capgrave. role 310, 2. 
4 John Hagust. p. 268. 
5 Bolland, Act. 88. in vita S. Gul. June 8. Stubbs, ape 
Twysden. p. 1 í14. 
Ii Brornton, p. 1028. Dugdale l\10na5lt. Angl. vol. Y. p.286-8. 
l\lanriquez Ann. Cistcrc. 3. 1143. cap. Ïi. S 5. 
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under the conllnotion to ,y hich the great ecclesiastical 
questions of the day had given rise. 'rhe Bishop
 and 
superior Ecclesiastics ,vere necessarily politicians, and 
\vere dra,vn into the party and state feuds that were 
then agitating the land. l\loreover the 'v hole country 
was in a state of especial excitement, for Stephen had 
usurped the cro,vn, and nlost of the Bishops who had 
s,vorn allegiance to the Elnpress lVlathilda, had turned 
round and were no,v in spite of their oaths siding \vith 
the king. l\fathilda herself ,vas in England, nlaking 
the utInost endeayours to gain the kingdon1, and the 
nation \vas suffering fi
om all the horrors of a civil ,yare 
'rhe t\VO parties found their representatives anlong the 
York Clergy; and as each nlade it a great point to get 
a Ilian of their o,vn opinions, and there seemed no 
chance of their coming to a decision "\\rithout SOllie ex- 
ternal interference, at last the Bishop of Winchester 
interposed, and at his advice they elected one Henry 
de Coilly, ,vho ,vas al
o a nephew of I{ing Stephen's 
and at this time Abbot of Caen. 
The Pope however declared that he could not be 
elected Archbishop, unless he gave up his present pre- 
ferment. rl'his we must suppose he ,vas un- 
willing to do, for in January, 1141, the Dean till: 
and Chapter again assembled for the election, 
and no,v the 11lajority decided in favour of "Tillialli 
the Treasurer,7 the subject of this melnoir, \vhose 
reputation for purity of life and general goodness, 
pointed him out as a fit person for this inlportant 
station. 8 


7 Bromton. p. 1028. 
8 Alford, vol. iv. pars post, p.20, quoting Roger de Hoveden, 
IVlatthew of Westminster, Trivet, and others, state that IIenry 
IVlurdach was elected at the same time as St. William; but this 
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This appointnlent "rould of course cause nluch dis- 
pleasure alnongst the supporters of l\Iathilda: they 
"rould naturally bay that it ,vas a piece of court patro- 
nage ; and in this they ,vere proLably right. Stephen 
had sho"rn hÍ1nself no friend to the Church, or at least 
to her Bishop
. Before l\Iathilda entered the kingdoII1, 
he had seized the Bishops of Salisbury and Lincoln, 
thro,vn them into dungeons, got possession of their 
castles, and lllade a threat of starving the former the 
means of obtaining the submission of the Bishop of 


seems incorrect, and for the following reasons. ] st. Henry l\fur- 
dach was not made Abbot of Fountains, according to Dugdale, 
(Dugdale's IVlonast. Angl., vo1. v. p. 288. See also Burton's 
1\lonast. Ebor.) until 1143, and, according to John of-Hexham, 
until 1 ] 46; and it is certain that he was Abbot at the time of his 
election to the see of York, in ]] 48. 2nd. It is probable that 
at the time of St. \Villiam's election, Henry was Abbot of Vau- 
clair, from whence he was sent by St. Bernard to Fountains; 
(Vid. Historiens de France, vol. xiii. p. 698. Chron. Alberici 
Trium Fontium monachi.) his name occurs in an ancient chron- 
icle, under the year 1134, as the first Abbot of Vanis Clara, and 
therefore he must have been there more than nine years. He 
had been one of those sent from Clairyaux, at the founding of 
Fountains in 1132. (Vid. l\Ianriq. Ann. Cist. I ]32. cap. 8. 
 6.) 
The author of Gallia Christiana in his account of the monas- 
tery of 'Vallis Clara ("aucIair) gives the following dates:- 
(Gallia Xtiania, vol. ix. p. 633.) 
Founded 1]34. 
Henry l\Iurdach first Abbot, 1135. 
Abbot of Fountains, 1] 38. 
Archbishop of York, ] 148. 
It is possible that Henry l\:Iurdach might have become known 
to the Clergy of York. during his two years' residence at Foun- 
tains, ] 132-1134, and so might have been nominated by part of 
the electors to fill the vacant see, in ] 140. although he was ab- 
sent, but there seems no reason to suppose that he was in 
England at the time of the election. 
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Ely. I-lis o,vn brother, ,vho ,vas the Pope's legate, had 
been driven to sunlmon hÍ1ll to dpfend his conduct before 
a Council. Stephen stopped its proceedings by force, 
and completed his crÏ1ne by seizing from the Altar the 
renlainder of the Bishop of Salisbury's property, ,vhich 
he had on his nlÍsfortunes given to his Church. Sonle 
years later ,ye find him trying to force an Archbishop 
of York to consecrate a Bishop of Durham against his 
,vill, ànd refusing a safe conduct to the Pope's legate. 
IIo"rever, general dissatisfaction or suspicion ,yas not 
a sufficient ground for nullifying the election of "ril- 
lialll: certain definite cllarges 111USt be Lrought against 
hÌ111 : and such a charge \yas forthcol1ling, though it 
proceeded fron1 a person not calculated to add to its 
,veight by his o,vn character. As soon as it ,vas seen 
how- the election ""as likely to turn, Osbert, Archdeacon 
of York, ,,
ho is descrihed as a man fond of po,yer, and 
who on this occasion ,yas excited, as it appears, by feel- 
ings of envy, prejudiced the nlinds of the better part of 
the electors against 'Villianl, not,vithstanding the Clergy 
generally, as ""ell as the people, ,vere strongly in favour 
of his election. But still his allegation deserved the 11l0St 
serious attention. There ,vas no denying the pron1Ïnent 
part ,vhich "Tillianl, Earl of York, 1 the king's nlillis- 
9 John lIagust. p. 268. 
1 It is probable that this \Yil1iam was the first titular earl of 
this country. He was William Ie Gros, of the house of Cham- 
paigne, and Earl of Albemarle, and was made :Earl of Y ork- 
shire, or, as some say, of York, by Stephen, in 1138, after the 
victory over the Scots, at the famous battle of the Standard. 
On the same occasion, Robert de Ferrel's was made Earl of 
Derbyshire. "Willielmum de Albamarla in Eboracensi, et 
Robertum de Ferrel's in Derbyensi scyra Comites fecit." (Vid. 
Rich. Hag-ust. de bello Standardii. ape Twysden. p. 323, and 
Drake's Antiquities of York. B. i. ch. viii. p. 349.) 
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tCl" had taken in the election. lIe had sho,vn the great- 
p
t anxipty that it. 
hould fall on 'Villian1, bO l11nch 
O, 
that it is :,aid hy bOIlIe ,vriters that he actually eom- 
tnandeù the Dean and Chapter to elect hÏ1n in obedience 
to an orùer fron1 the king. If this \\rere :0;0, the election 
\\roul(l, 
trict1y speaking, have been illegal, and ,ye shall 
..,CP as "r
 go on, that this ,vas the point on \vhich tIu> 
"rhoI 
 di
pute eventually turned, and \\rhich alone \vas 

utficiellt to Ilullify the proceeding. This Earl of Yark 
f1'av(' ucea
ion al
o to "T alter the Archdeacon of Lon- 
i":) 
don's oppo
ition to St. 'Villianl. rrhe Archdeacon sup- 
p05ing that the liberty of election "ras interfered "rith 
by this nutnc1ate frotH the king, "ras proceeding to Ste- 
phen to expostulate \vith hinl on the subject: on hi
 
roaù he ,vas intercepted by the Earl, ,\r ho took hinl 
prisoner and confined him at his castle at BihaBl. 2 
Not,vithstanding the opposition, 'Villiêull af- 
ter his election ,vas introduced t0 5 Stephen at ti4
: 
Lincoln, "rho received hinI \vith nIuch kindness 
and friendship, and conHr111cd him in the Archiepis- 
copal lands and possession::;. 'rhis ho\vever "
as not 

ufficient to put do,vn the party opposed to \Villialn. 
and the king ,vas not in a condition to enforce hi
 
election evell if he haa ,yi:3hed to do so; in COllse- 
q uence nothing (
onld be detcrn1Îned upon, neither 
party "ruulù give 'fay, and at last I-Ienry, the Bishop 
of 'Vinche:,ter, advised 1Villian1 to appeal to tIl(
 Pop
 



 Biham, Bytlwm, or Bitham, is situated in the S. E. part of 
Lincolnshire. 'l'he Abbey of Vaudey, or De Vane D
i, was 
first founded here by \Villiam Earl of A lberrnarle in 1147. Tht' 
mon1\,:; howc,'er fin<1ing some inconveniences in this pl
ce re- 
mo\'ed to V audy, in the parish of Edcnhmn, in thé sanle county. 
(Dugdale. vol. \'. p. 489.) 
:) John IIagust. ubi sup. 
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and to seek an audience at Ron1e. Innocent II. ,vas at 
this time Pope, and had occupied the chair of St. Peter 

ince the year 1130. Theobald, ho,vever, the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, of ,vhOln ,ve shall have occasion 
to speak lIlore particularly hereafter, ,vas connected 
,yith the party opposed to Stephen; and hearing of the 
election, and ho,v it had been conducted, he sent imlne- 
diately to Ron1e and anticipated 1Villiam's Inessengers. 
lIe gave a Illost unfavourable vie"v of 'Villian1's case, 
declaring that the election ,vas null and void, and ac- 
cording to the Cistercian Annalist, 'v ho hov{ever is of 
no authority ,vhateyer, he laid SOlne very heavy charges 
against 'Villi am's private character. 4 
,Villialn's nlessengers on arriving at Rome found 
that others had been beforehand ,vith then1, and instead 
of receiving from the Pope the confirlnation of the 
election, together ,vith the Palliull1, returned back to 
York ,vith an order from th(l Pope that "Tillianl 
should appear before him at ROille to answer for hÌIn- 
self. l\Iatters no,v took a nlore definite shape, and 
vVillialu's accusers became Illore numerous and hostile, 
and they seemed determined never to give ,yay until 
their point ,vas gained. A fresh charge "
as no,v 
brought against his friends, and that ,vas simony: they 
said he had gained his election fron1 bribery. This ho\v- 
ever ,vas never proved against him, neither ,vas it, as 


4 Describing him as, "modicum scientiâ, prudentiaque in- 
expertem, sed quod Ionge deterius fædum moribus et non occultis 
vitiis defamatum." 'Ve may here observe that there is nothing 
in St. WiIliam's history, as far as we are able to judge of it, not 
even St. Bernard's strong language against him, to warrant the 
above remarks. St. Bernard's strongest and most unfavourabIe 
expressions need not affect St. \ViBiam's private character; 
and l\Ianriquez the annallist (Vid. his Ann. Cist. 1143. cap. iii. 
S ].) is of the lith century. 
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,ve shall see, the charge, on the truth or falsehood of 
,,
hich, his ('au
e ,yas tried at Rome. IIo,yever, it 'YRS 

o far helieveù to be true, a
 to have been the cause of 
l{obert l
isech, Prior of IIexhaln, giving up the gov- 
erument of his Priory, ,vhich "Tas in 'VillÜun's diocese, 
and retiring as a monk to St. Bernard at Clairvaux. 
Early in the year 1142, "....illiaIn's cause ,va
 
heard at l
oIne, in the Consistory of Pope Inno- 
 i 4
.. 
cent. 'Valter, the Archdeacon of London, ap- 
peared ,vith the charges of several Abbots and Priors 
against him; and it ,va
 ordered that all parties, both 
those present and those "Tho "Tere absent, should ap- 
pear at RaIne for the fiIlal settlelnent of the question, 
on the third Sunday in J..Jent in the follo,ying year. 
Alnongst his accusers ,ycre 1Yillialn, Abbot of l{ievaux ; 
l
.ichard, Abùot of }'"'ountains; Cuthbert, l->rior of 
Gisburll; "Tallevus, Prior of I{irkhan1; and Rodbertus 
IIospitalis ; 6-Cisterrians, it 'v ill be Ob
el'Ted, and 
therefore friends of St. Bernard. 
In obedience to the Pope's conlmands, the 
above Inentioned Abùots and Priors n1et at ti4
.. 
Rome, in the beginning of 1143, together 
"Tith "....illiam and his coadjutors. IIis accusers 
then lared their charges before the Pope. .1'\he 
fo;UUl of "r hich "Ta
, that 'Villialn, Earl of York, had 
appeared as th
 l{ing's 111ini
ter, anù had in the pre- 
sence of the Chapter, and before their election had be
n 


5 John Hagust. p.271. 
6 The same Wal1evus does not occur either in Dugdale or 
Burton, but seems to be St. ,,?' altheof. His father, whose name 
he bore, is often called GaHevus; and that he was Prior of 
Kirkham is evident from Fordun Scot. vi. 7. J/ospitalis is the 
person appointed in a monastery to receive and attend upon 
strangers. Vide Ducange. in te,,-t. John Hagust. p. 2ï2. 
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decided on, commanded 'Villiam the Treasurer to be 
elected Archbishop by the I{ing's authority. It does not 
appear that any definite charge of sinlony was alleged 
against him, though other cOlnplaints "\\rere nlade, and 
therefore perhaps this amongst theln: still one Bhould 
have thought that if any act of simony had been com- 
mitted, it ,vould have constituted at least one of the 
charges publicly layed before the Pope, and have been 
treated as of far greater ÏInportance than thp question 
of the validity of the election. This is certainly an 
argument in 'Villiam's favour: for it is hardly 
credible that the Pope ,yould have given the decision 
he did, had he considered William in the slightest 
degree guilty of this great sin, but ,,
ould have tried 
the cause on that ground alone; and if the accused had 
been found guilty, would have deposed him at once as 
utterly unfit to feed the flock of Christ, ,y hich had been 
purchased not ,vith money, but \\rith the precious Blood 
of the Lanlb of God. It is fair then to suppose that 
the "ray in ,vhich the Pope treated the case sho,ved 
that he did not consider the charge of sÏInony suffi- 
ciently ,veIl established for him to proceed against hÍ1n 
on that ground alone. lIe decreed that if the Dean of 
York would swear that the I{ing's lnandate had not 
been given, that is, that the election had been la\vfully 
and canonically nlade before, and that if 'Villiam on 
his part would s,vear that he had not sought for the 
office by any act of bribery, he Inight be la,vfully con- 
secrateù. rfhe Dean of York ,vas absent, and ,vhether 
it ,vas kno\vn that he ,vould not take the oath, or 
\vhether it ,vas in 'case he should be })revented by any 
just cause from so doing, it was requested that certain 
fit persons might be allowed to swear instead of the 
Dean: this, as ,ve shall see in the sequel, was brought 
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against "Tillialn a:;; a proof of the illegality of the 

lection and of the interference of the l{ing. rrhp 
]>opc ho\vcycr granted the request: nothing lllore \yas 
done at Rome on this occasion, and "rith a light heart 
at the thought of his troubles being no,v ,yell nigh 
end
d, "Tillianl returned to England. rThe stornl 
:seemed no,v to have pa
sed a,\Tay ; all looked bright 
und fair, and ",Vïllian1 appeared before the English 
Clprgy at 'Vinchester, to receiye the rite of Consecra- 
tion. 
IIenry the Legate suulllloned the Clergy to a Council 
at "Tinchester : lfitLny of the dignitarieti of the Church 
"
ere present: it ,vas a tilHe of great rejoicing and 
exultation, and tbe people ,vere so urgent in f[lYOUr of 
1Yillialll, that they seenled rather to comilland his con- 
secration, as if ,yith authurity, than to sho\v their 

Teat desire for it by the lnere expression of their 
fceling5. In obedience to the Pope's injunction, the 
J)ean of York ,vas ::;ulllllloned to the Council to take 
the oath ,,-hich \\re have lllentioned. lIe excused hinl- 
self on th
 ground of the disturbanceb \vhich one "Til_ 
lial11 COlnyn ,vas causing in the diocese of Durhau1, 
'''' hieh ,vas no,v vacant, and to ,vhich be had been 
elected, but had not yet been consecrated o\\ring to 
théSC said dititurbances. 
It ,rill furnish SOlne further vie,v into the history uf 
tin1CS 
o different fi'onl our o,vn, if, at the risk of lo
ing 
r.;ight for a ,y hilc of our main subject, ,ve turn our at- 
tio]} very briefly to these disturbance8. Godfrey had 
been Bishop of Durham, and died on the sixth of 1\lay, 
1140. A fe\v tlaY8 before his death, \Villiam COluyn, 
Chanccllor to the king of Scotland, anù also Archdeacon 
of \,r orcestcr, calne tu Durham to vi
it the Bishop: 
he ,va:; ,yell kno,vn to hÜn, and had been partly 
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educated by hiIn. Comyn, \vhen he sa\v that the 
Bishop's end ,vas approaching, prevailed upon certain 
of the Bishop's private Clergy and attendants to pro- 
lnise that they \vould give up the Castle to him as 
soon as the Bishop ,vas dead. l\Iean,vhile the Bishop 
died, upon 'v hich Conlyn exacted this also from them, 
that they ,vould conceal his death until he had seen the 
king of Scotland and should have returned to Durham: 
he ,vas bent on gaining the Bishopric, and therefore it 
,vas necessary for him to gain the king's countenance 
and assistance in his attempts to obtain it. The neces- 
sary steps ,vere taken for keeping the body until its 
interment,7 and from Tuesday until Friday the Castle 
,vas closed, the Prior and l\ionks were refused admit- 
tance, and the Bishop's death carefully concealed. At 
length the report becalne general that the Bishop ,vas 
dead, and on the Friday they delivered up the body for 
burial, pretending ho,vever that the Bishop \yas only 
just dead. The funeral took place on Saturday. On 
Sunday Comyn returned from the Scottish Court, and 
taking the governnlent of the Castle entirely into his 
o\vn hands, he adlnitted the Prior and lVlonks to an 
audience ; he then assumed the supreme control, dis- 
posed of and ordered all things as he pleased, treating 
those ,vhom he sa,v \vere ,villing to yield to hin1, ,vith 
nIuch courtesy, but exercising extreme severity to,vards 
those 'v ho opposed his \vishes. The Barons of the 
("ountry, ,vith fe,v exceptions, he easily gained over to 
his side, anù hp next proceeded to gain the favour of 
the Empress l\Iathilùa. The circumstances of the 
time favoured his purpose, for it so happened that 


7 Proinde quia cadayer aliter teneri non potuit, evisceratus 
a suis Episcopus, &c. 
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Stephen haa ùeen lately taken prisoner at the battle 
of Lincoln, }1--'e1n-uary 2, 1141, ana the fortunes of the 
J;:nlpre5s sccnled 011 the ascendant. She had been 
j U5t reccivetl ,vith grcat favour by the citizens of 
London (ill tho
e days Ulle uf the n10st po\verful and 
Ï1nportant Ludies in the kingdom,) and had proceeded 
to hola her court there as Sovereign of England. 
1"hither the I
illg of Scotland and his Chancellor be- 
took thenlsc}V(1:S. 'The Iring prevailed upon the Em- 
press to give her consent to COlnyn's election to the 
Bishopric of IJurhaln, ana she ,yas about to invest him 
solemnly ,vith the Pastoral Staff and Ring, 'v hen the 
court "ras 
uddenly dissolved in great confusion, a cun- 
spiracy having been forIned against the Empress by 
the citizens of London, 'v ho had already llutde herself 
odious to thcln hy her haughty l)ehaviour ana exorbi- 
tant delnands. She fled for safety first to Oxford, and 
then to 'V iuchcster, where she ,vas besieged by t}lf
 
ycry persons ,vIto a fe,v days hefore haù delivered Lon- 
don into hcr hands aBtl saluted her as Queeu. This 
revolution fi-ustratcd the ambitious designs of Comyn : 
nothing daunted ho,vever hy the failure of his plans, 
he returned to Durhaln, ,y here he remaineù for three 
years, giving vcnt to his cruel and rapacious disposi- 
tion, hut keeping on good terlllS ,vith the lllonk
, 8 
\vith a vic\v to having their assistance ill the prosecu- 
tion of hi8 de
iglLs. 

--'or some tÏ1ne no steps were taken for filling the 
vacant see; hut 01\ r illg to th(\ great disadvantages 
ari
ing ii-om such a state of things, the Chapter at 


8 "j)Iulta in Episcopatu cupiditatis imo crudditatis signa 
reliquit. l\lonachistamen jocundus semper et affabilis erat, a 
quibus se promo\'cndum sperabat." 
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length sent the Prior of Durhalll to the Chapter at 
York, to consult \vith them as to the best measures to 
be pursued to,varc1s the election of a fit person to the 
Bishopric. l\lessengers "
ere sent to ROlne to seek ad- 
vice from the Pope, from whom they received permis- 
sion to elect ,vholnsoever they woulù. 9 Accordingly 
the Prior and Archdeacon of I)urham, \vith several of 
the regulars connected ,vith the diocese, met together 
in the chapel of St. Andre,v at York. (being unable 
to carry 011 the election at Durhaln) and chose as 
their Bishop, 1Villiam de St. Barbara, Dean of York 
Cathedral, l\Iarch 14, 1143. fleury, Bishop of 1Vin- 
chester, \vho from the first haa ùeen of great assistance 
to the people of Durham against the intruder Comyn, 
and who had exco111IDunicated him and his adherents, 
having exalnined the letters froln the Pope, and seen 
that all had been done duly and in order, introduced 
the Bishop elect to king Stephen, ,vho gave his consent 
to the election; and on the t,ventieth of June, 1143, he 
"ras consecrated by I-Ienry at "\Villchester, in the pre- 
sence of Seyell other nishops. l\leanw hile William 
Comyn, as soon as he heard of ,vhat ,vas going on at 
York, did all in his po\ver to stop the election, by 
,vatching the roads, and giving urders that all persons 
proceeding to York should be intercepted and given up 
to hilll : he also sent pretended letters from the Chap- 
ter, forbidding the election; these ho,vever "V ere indig- 
nantly rejected, and his ùesigns being still frustrated, all 
that he could now do, was to prevent the ne\v llishop 
coming to Durham: he therefore commenced a system 
of most cruel and savage persecution against the clergy 
and all ,vho he supposed sided ,vith him. Some fe\v of 


9 John Hagulstad, p. 272. 
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the Barons, ,yho froln the first had opposed Con1yn and 
his party, anù ".ere no\v steadfast in their all(Jgiance to 
the ni
hop, prevailed upon hin1 to COlne to Durhan1. 
Yielding tu their entreaties, the Bishop entered the 
city the Inorning after the Assun1ption, 'v hen several 
of the Barons c
une and did hOlnage to hiln ; alnongst 
t hen1 one Roger de Coyniers, 'v ho had fortified a 
strong hold in the diocese for the use of the Bishop, 
"T ho indeed ,vas soon obliged to retreat thither for 
refuge: for the cruelty and rage of Comyn kne,v no 
IÏ111it
, hi
 systcnl of persecution ,vas frightful. lIe 
continued for lnany days to put to tortures of the lnost 
excruciating kind aU those ,,'-ho 'v ere cn the Bishop's 

iùe. The city presented the most Iniserable appear- 
ance ; thp divine offices \vere suspended, the churches 
profaned, instrunlent
 of torture and persons suffering 
the greatest agonies from thel11 ,vere seen in all the 
street
 : nothing could exceed the fury and licentious- 
ness of the intruder. The Bishop ,vas kept in con- 
tinual ::;iege, first in one fortress and then in another. 
A truce ,vas nladc bet,,'-een hiln and Comyn, but ,vas 
soon broken by the latter. At length after a ;:;cries 
of the Ino:,t ,vila excesses, after lnuch profanenes8 and 
sacrilege, the ,vretched man ,vas induced, for reasons 
unkno,,"n, to implore forgiveness at the Bishop's hands. 
It ,vill be no,,'- confessed that the D(
an of York and 
Bishop elect of Durhan1, had had business enough on his 
hand:::; to constitute a "ery fair eXCllSP for absenting 
hÏ1n
elf froB1 the Council of 'Yinchester, ,vhere ,ve left 
'Villiam "aiting for hÜn to gh"e evidencp in his favour, 
according to the Pope's injunction, before his o"rn COll- 

c('ration. 'rhe ::;ll
pense of both the ne,v PrcJatc::; (}naed 
ahout the 
anle tiInc. As proxies for the I)ean of York, 
therp had appeared I
al}>h N uel, Bishop of the Orknf>Y
, 
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Severin us, Abbot of York, and Benedict, Abbot of 
'Vhitby, ,vho took the oath required, and afforded the 
necessary satisfaction for the Archbishop elect. On 
the 26th of September 1Villiam ,vas consecrated by the 
Bishop of 'Vinchester, an1idst great rejoicings both of 
clergy and people; and on St. Luke's day following, 
the Bishop attended by vVilliam, Archbishop of York, 
and the Bishop of Carlisle, was solemnly enthroned, 
and at the same time 'Villialn Comyn was admitted to 
the commencelnent of his penitence, and promised in 
the presence of the Bishops to make satisfaction as far 
as that was possible for the injuries he had committed. 1 


CHAPTER II. 


St. lfTillia1n opposed by St. Bernard. 
!JI):IEDIATELyafter his consecration, William returned 
to York, where ,ve have no notice of his pro- 
ceedings except that on St. Luke's day in the tit3. 
follo\ving year he assisted as ,ve have seen at the 
enthronization of the Bishop of Durham. This would 
lead us to suppose that the Bishop of Durham ,vas on 
good terms at least openly with 'Villiam, and that it was 
not fro111 any ill ,vill that he refused to take the oath. 
'Villiam was not permitted to remain long in peace and 
quiet; fresh trials awaited him and a ne,,, and forn1ida- 


1 This sketch is necessarily imperfect, in as much as a fun 
narration of all particulars would form almost a history of itself. 
All the circumstances are given at great length by Simeon 
Dunelmensis, Hist. de Dunelmens. Eccles. ape Twysden, and 
by the Monachus Dunelmensis de Episcop. Dunelmens: in 
Wharton's Anglia Sacra, p. i. p. 710-717, to whom we refer 
the reader. 


F 
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ble opponent appeared in the ranks of his enemIes. 
Thi
 ,vas St. Bernard. 
On September 24th, 1143, Pope Innocent died, and 
on the very same day on ,vhich Willianl had been 
consecrated, Celestine II. ,vas chosen as the ne-\,v Pope. 
The ne"rs of these t,vo appointments had no sooner 
rf'ached the ears of St. Bernard, than we find him ap- 
plying himself, with his \vonted zeal and earnetitlleS:3, 
against ,vhat he supposed was an uncanonical and in- 
valid ordination. It may be asked ho,y St. Bernard, 
tht-> Abbot of Clairvaux, at such a distance from Eng- 
land, should either kno,v of or intelfere \vith the ecclt='- 
siastical affairs of England ? In untnv'er to this question, 
it \vill be sufficient to mention that at this time and for 
f'ome years previously, St. Bernard had literally been 
conducting the affairs both ecclesiastical and civil of 
the ,vhole ,vestern Church. COlllpelled by the earnpst 
entreaties of the Pope to leave the solitude of the 
peaceful Clairvaux ,vhich he so dearly loved, he found 
hÍ111self thru
t into the noise and tUl11ult of nlen and 
nations: he it was \v ho 
ettled the disputes of prinl"e
, 
a
 ,veIl as the strifes and contentions amongst the 
Clergy. For the space of ten years 1130-1140, he ,vas 
as it ,vcre the great nloving principle in all the Î1nport- 
ant events of that period. Through his exertions J'>olJe 
.Innocent II. "ras ackno"r ledged by the principal Chris- 
tian Sovereigll
, and the Antipope Anaclete compelled 
to give" ay to the all po\verful influence of thi
 IflHl1 of 
God. "r e find him in .1\.quitaine settling the di
putes 
of \Yîllianl the Duke of that province, ,vho
c haughty 
and rebellious spirit he so completely subdued, that he 
rå

ed the ren1aindcr of hi:; life in penitence, and died 
a thoroughly altered man. \Ve find hin1 at the Coun- 
cils of Rheims, anù Pisa, at l\lilan, 'v here he compelled 
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the unprincipled Archbishop Anselnl to recognize the 
authority of the Pope. By his preaching and his 
,vondrous miracles, he brought the turbulent popula- 
tion into a state of peace and quiet, and ,yon num- 
berless converts to a religious and penitential life : in 
short the 'v hole \vestern \vorld was at this time depend- 
ino- on St. Bernard. "Therever he ,vent crovrds at- 
o 
tended hÍ1n : his door ,vas always thronged ,vith people 
,vishing to consult hÏIn. I-ligh anti lo,v, the beggar 
and the prince, popes and prelates, laymen and clerks, 
the sinner and the saint, one and all sought from him 
counsel and guidance, 80 wonderfully did the grace of 
God shine forth in all he did or said. And can ,ve 
,yonder then that the holy and religious in our o,vn 
country should have conullunicated their distresses and 
their wants to this great Apostle, raised up, as it ap- 
pears, and endued with extraordinary grace and po\ver 
fron1 on high, for the very purpose of protesting 
against, and eradicating the abuses and corruption
 
'v hich then existed, and 'v hich so sadly marred and 
spoiled the beauty of the Bride of Christ? The tin1e::- 
of \vhich ,ve \vrite were tÏInes of trouble, and of an- 
guish and rebuke for England. Love had ,vaxed cold. 
and faith was ,veIl nigh dead. The horrors of a civil 
\var ,vere at their height, and its evil effects had pene- 
trated into the recesses of cloister and cathedral. The 
Bishops at this time ,vere but a sorry example to the 
rest of the Clergy; they had mixed themselves up in 
the quarrels and interests of the State; they seeln tù 
have forgotten that their ,veapons \vere not the sword 
and spear, but prayer and fasting, and thus many of theIH 
\vith their fortified castles, and numerous retainers 
presented the appearance rather of ,vorldly and rapa- 
cious Barons, than of meek 
ervants and soldiers of the 
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Cross. In such n state of things as this, gladly would 
tho
(
 fe"\v, ,vho beheld ,,'jth R\\Te and anlaZeJnent the 
corruptions of the Chureh, and 'v hose heartR ,,,,ere ,veIl 
nigh bursting ,vith holy indignation at ,vhat ,vas going 
on, seek counsel and snpport of such an one as St. Ber- 
nard, "\\"ho in this way becalne acquainted ,vith the 
state of the Church, and the aft'l,irs of aln10st every 
diocese in Europe. 
'Vith regard to the affairs of York, it is nlore than 
probable that St. Bernard had direct and constant in- 
formation, and this from two sources. It has already 
been mentioned, that Robert Bisech, Prior of Hexhan1, 
being fully persuaded of the truth of the charges 
brought against vVillialn personally, and being un- 
,villing to rClnain under the jurisdiction of one \VhOnl 
he considered guilty of sÏ1nony, gave up his house, and 
retired aR a monk to Clairvaux. Here then ,va.;; a 
direct channel of information for St. Bernard, 'v ho of 
course \\Tould only hear one side of the question, and 
that the very ,vorst. But in addition to this, the 
Abbeys of Rievanx and Fountains were both under the 
jurisdiction of Clairvaux, and ,vere of the Cistercian 
order, and therefore in constant cOlnmunication ,vith 
their parent Society: ,ve have seen above that the 
Abbots of both these houses had appeared at ROITIP 
against St. "Tilliam in 1143, and in that same year, 
prohably as he was returning h0111C, Richard, the AbLot 
of :F'ountains, died at Clairvaux: upon ,vhich St. Ber- 
nard inlmerliately convened the Chapter to deliberate 
as to whom they should appoint as his successor: their 
choice fell upon IIenry l\Iurdach,2 then Abbot of Vau- 


2 Dugdale 
Ionast. AngJ. vol. v. p. 286. Cart. ad Fontan- 
cnse Cænobium in agro Ebor. fundatum, A. D. 1 ]32. Num. xxvii. 
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clair, ,yho, as "Te have already mentioned, had been 
induced by St. Bernard, when young, to enter upon a 
religious and contemplative life, and had joined the 
brotherhood of Clairvaux. Henry, being a person of 
very great sanctity, ,vas entrusted by St. Bernard ,vith 
full po,ver to conduct the regulation and visitation of 
the monastery, ,vhich he appears to have. done in a 
most exemplary Inanner. 5 1]lÍs then would be another 
source from 'v hie h St. Bernard v{ould gain inforll1a- 
tion as to 'v hat was going on at York : the course of 
our history ,viII sho"r !IS 'v hat opinion St. Bernard had 
of 'Villianl in consequence, and ,y hat use he made of 
the inforn1ation he received. 
Celestine II. had no sooner ascended the Apostolic 
Chair, than St. Bernard determined to oppose to the 
uttern10st lvhat he believed to be a case of gross irreg- 
ularity, and if so, of very great injury to the Church at 
large, addressed the Pope in ternlS of no COnll110n 
warlnth and earnestness. 1Vholly bent as he ,vas in 
thoroughly purging the Church of abuses, and of raising 
alnongst the Clergy a higher tone Loth of life and feel- 
ing, this ,vas precisely the case in 'v hich he ,vould use 
all his energies and endeavours; and being persuaded 
of the uncanonical character of the election, and also 
of the personal unfitness (as he supposed) of the Arch- 
bishop for the charge, as the mere tool of a n10narch 
\vho wished to create a party in a Church ,vhere he 
,vas unpopular, he ,vas deterll1ined to get hiIn deposed, 
and towards this end, he applied at once to the Court 
of Ron1e. 


3 U Henricum de VaIIe clare Abbatem ad Anglicanas partps 
transmisit, vices suas tam in ordinatione quam in exequenda 
visitatione, iIIi comn1Ïttens."-St. Bern. Ep. 106, a]so 320 and 
32]. Ope ed MabiIlon. 
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It ,vill be reu1cnlbered, that the conditions on '\vhich 
Innocent 11. bad given hig 
anction for \Villianl's 
consecration, "
ere, that the Dean of York should swear 
that the lllandate frolll the king had not superseded, or 
illterf
red ,vith the election of the Chapter: he al
o 
granted that, in case it ,vas necessary, three fit persons 
ulight s,year instead of the Dean; ,vhich '\ve have seen 
,vas done at the Council at "Tinchester, '\vhich the Dean 
1va
 not ablf' to attend, on account of the disturbances 
of 'Vlllhun COlnyn. 'Ve have no 111eans of discoyering 
for certainty "rhether the Dean, had he been able to have 
attended the Council, ,vould have taken the oath, or not: 
hut a
slunillg as "re do, that 'Villiam hÍ1nself kne'\v 
nothing about the king's 111andate, the English synod, 
as far as "re can see, \\rere perfectly justified in consi- 
dering botl] his election and cOl1
ecration valid, after 
the oath had been taken by a Bishop and t\VO Abbot
 
a:5 proxies for the Dean. St. Bernard ho,vever con- 
sidered this a plain proof that the Dean could not take 
the oath, and also that 'Villialn kne,v this, and had 
hÎInself connived at the arrangement; and this, together 
,vith the fact that his information canle froln those 
\rho, frolll 1vhatever cause, '\vere professed enenlÍes of 
"'\Ylllianl, ,vill acc-ount for the very strong terms in 
"phich he expresses hilnself. But before "
e proce
d to 
the lctterð of St. Bernard, it Inay not be amiss to 111e11- 
tion a strong arglllnent in favour of )\Tillialn's per- 
sonal charactl}r, and this is the testiInony of the lnonks 
of l
"ountains, ". ho, as 1ve shall sce hereafter, suffered 
llluch fronI 1Villianl's appointlnent, and ,,,ho there- 
fore ]l1U:-,t have heen Ï1npartial in their opinion. They 
Ray in onc of thcir dOCUITlcnts belonging to the n1on- 
astery, that ,rilli:un ""Tas a Inan of high birth, 
adornc<1 ,vith llUln y virtues, an<1 in all respects 1vorthy 
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to preside over a cathedral, if his election had been 
'lnore canonical."4 I-Iere then there is not a ,vord 
against hÏ1n personally, but only against the way in 
'v hich his election ,vas conducted. 
Let us now return to St. Bernard. In his fir
t 
letter to Celestine,5 he calls upon him to carry out and 
fulfil the intentions of his predecessor, and tells him 
that here ,vas a good opportunity for so doing. fIe 
declares that the case of the Archbishop of York had 
been decided by Pope Innocent, and yet that his sen- 
tence had not been carried into effect. For though the 
Archbishop had been accused on various grounds, yet 
that the whole controversy ,vas allowed to rest upon 
one point ,vhich was to be decided by the Dean, and 
he ilnplies that this was at the request of the accused 
him8elf. And yet, he continues, what has been the 
issue? The Dean would not s,vear, and yet 'Villiam is 
Bishop. He then inveighs against hin1 as "one whose 
character ,vas lo,v, ill spoken 04 one accused by public 
fame, 'v ho had not been cleared of the charges, but 
rather convicted." fIe concludes by demanding of 
the Pope whether his Suffragan Bishops and the rest 
of the Clergy were to receive the Sacraments from, 
and pay obedience to such a man, "to one who had 
been t,vice thrust into the sanctuary, once by the 
King, and once by the Legate, and who not being able 
to enter in by the door, had dug an entrance, as the 
sa.ying is, by a silver spade, through which he had im- 
pudently thrust himself."6 


4 Dugdale Monast. Angl. vol. v. p. 300. Cart. Num. xxvi. 
5 S. Bern. Ep. 235. 
6 "Turpis infamisquc persona: publice infamatus nee pur. 
gatus, imo et convictus... ...Fodit argenteo, ut aiunt, sarculo, 
un de impudenter intrusit."-Ep. 236. 
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In no less strong- terms is the letter to the Bishop
 
and Cardinals of the l{oman Court. And in this let- 
ter St. Bernard mentions certain letters "Thich 'Vil- 
lianl said he had received from the Pope, but of ,vhich 
St. Bernard say
, " Would they had been froln the 
prince of darkness, not fronl the Prince of the Apo
- 
tIes !" 7 
It is probable that this ,va
 the letter giving permi
- 
sion to the Dean to have proxies in case he could not 
attend to take the oath himself: and ,ve may here ob- 
serye, that the reason the Pope gave the decision he 
did respecting the oath, ,yas not that those ,vho sup- 
ported the election denied that the Earl of York had 
come to the Chapter and recomnlended "Tillianl for the 
vacant see. They did not deny this, but only that he 
had absolutely conlmanùed the election, as if the king 
had 
upreme po,ver in such cases. But after all we 
cannot arrive at any certainty upon the question; all 
that ,ve ,yould maintain is this, that 'Villi am "Tas to 
all appcarance
 innocent of the charges laid againðt 
him, but that his election Inight have been, indeed pro- 
bably ,vas, uncanonical. Doubtless St. Bernard sup- 
poscd he had good grounds for opposing hiIu, and 
"re 
hall only be follo\ving the opinion of Pope Bene- 
dict Xl'...., to ,,
hom \ve shall again refer presently, if 
\\Te ßay that, as far as 'Villialn's personal character 
,vas concerned, St. Bernard 'VU8 lnistaken. 
J{no\\Ting ho,veyer ,vhat ,ve do of St. Bernard, and 
of his iUlnlcnse influence, \ye cannot be surprised that 
his opposition \\ras not ,vithout its effect upon the Pope. 
"Tillianl, after hi
 l"onsecration, petitioned Celestine 


7 "Utinanl a principibus tenebrarum, non a principibus 
A postolorunl." 
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in the accustolned "\\Tay for the Pallium,8 without which 
he could not exercise the full powers of his office : his 
opponents ho"Tever at Rome brought forward many 
charges against him, and his request ,vas denied: he 
,vas commanded to appear in person before the Pope, 
and to ans"
er for hirll
elf. 9 But in the 111eantin1e Ce.. 
lestine died, on the eighth of l\iarch, 1144, 
and on the t"Telfth of the same month, Lucius fi:4. 
II. ,vas consecrated as his successor: he is 
described as not being of such an austere disposi- 
tion as the former Pope. Imn1ediately on his ap- 
pointment, the Bishop of 1Vinchester petitioned him in 
favour of his nephe,v 1Villiam, and was successful: he 
nlet "rith faYOlu' and assistance fron1 Lucius, but not so 
far as to retain the office of Legate ,yl1Ïch he had hith- 
erto held. 'l'his office 'VW5 no,v given to I-licInar (or 
Ymar), Cardinal Bishop of Tusculum, who had been 
chosen from the n10nastery at Cluny, and admitted into 
the Apostolic college by Pope Innocent II. He ,vas 
now sent to England as Legate, and bearer of the Pal- 
liuln for the Archbishop of York. It was on this occa- 
sion that 1Villianl's easy, 1 and, as it ,vould seen1, dil- 
atory disposition, of ,vhich "Te spoke at the beginning 
of our history, proved greatly injurious to his o,vn wel- 
fare: for through negligence he failed to n1eet the 
Legate, at the tin1e and place appointed; occupied per- 
haps in SOlne trivial and unimportant busine
s com- 
pared ,vith the duty of meeting the Pope's messenger 
and receiving from him 'v hat, in those days, was an in- 
dispensable Ladge of his office: it seems, ho,vever, pro- 


8 Gu1. N eubrig. Lib. i. c. xvii. "Uesponsales idoneos, pro 
petendo solemn iter PaBio ad Sedem Apostolicam direxisset." 

 John Hagust. p. 273. 1 John Hagust. p.2i4. 
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bable that IIi CInar ,yould not at onCe have eonferrt>d 
the Palliunl, for St. Bernard 2 had ,vritten to 'Villitun, 
Abbot of J1ievaux, at the saIne tiIne that HienIar "ras 
sent to England, telling him that he had used every 
pos
ible Ineans to get tht:l .Á.\.rchbi
hop depo
ed, and 
that he had suggested to the Legate not to deliver the 
Pallium, unless the Dean ofY ork "rould hilTIselftake the 
oath. Be this as it 11lay, so it \vas, that ,vhilst "Tillialn 
,va
 delaying, his friend and patron Lucius died, 
February 25th, 1145, and was succeeded by the ti
: 
friend and diseiple of St. Bernard, Eugenius 
III. 'fhe tide had no\v again turned against "Tillialll : 
the Legate ,vas forbidden to confer the Pallium: 
heavier trials now a,vait hhn; his opponents ,vere 
greatly strengthened by the succession of the ne,v 
Pontiff; and as ,ve shall see, gained their enrl, antl 
,v ere for the tÍ1ne succe
sful. 


CHAPTER III. 


St. llY'illtaJJl deposed. 


POPE Lucius, as ,ve have seen, died on the 
A. D. 
25th of t"ebruary, 1145, and on the 
4th of 1145. 
the follo\\ring Inonth, Bernard of Pisa, Abbot 
of the nloIulstery of St. Anastasius, at Rome, ,vas 
consecrated as his successor, under the title of Euge- 
ni us Ill. The circumstances of his election are too 
curious to ùo omitted. lIe ,vas a monk of Clairvaux, 
and had been 
ent five years before by St. Bernard, to 


2 Ep. 360. 
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found the monastery just n1entioned. Even this office 
seemed far too n1uch for him, for he "vas a man of 
inferior abilities, and of no education: his duties at 
Clairvaux had been "to take care of the stove, and to 
nlake a fire for the monks, who from being but thinly 
clad, were generally pierced ,vith cold after the matin 
service." 5 "TI1ilst Abbot at ROlne, he encountered 
great difficulties and vexations froIn the slander and 
calumnies of a false brother; so much so, that he 
entreated St. Bernard to allo,v him to return to Clair- 
vaux, "for that he ,vas in danger of becoming the 
laughing-stock of the whole city."4 It was this weak 
and humble monk, who belonging neither to the epis- 
copal order, or to the college of Cardinals, and ,vho 
was unequal to nlanage a small n10nastery, that found 
hin1self chosen to be the head of the ,vhole Church. 
And in him ,vere verified most fully the ,vords of St. 
Paul, that God had chosen the ,veak things of the 
"rorld to confound the strong, for Eugenius after his 
election became quite another person, so that everyone 
"ras astonished at his wisdoln and the firmness of his 
conduct. This will account for the great influence 
,vhich St. Bernard had over Eugenius, and for the un- 
,villingness the latter displayed to go against the wishes 
and advice of such a counsellorD 
At this time the Cistercian order began to increase 
in po,ver and influence,5 and especially under the Pon- 
tificate of Eugenius, ,vho himself was, as ,ve have seen, 
the disciple of St. Bernard; and it seen1S probable 
that this, anlong other circumstances, gave a unity of 


3 Ann. Cist. p. 393, n. 10. Vie. de St. Bern. par Ratis- 
bonne, vol. ii. pp. 59, 60. 
4 Ep. 343, 344, inter Ep. S. Bern. ed. Mabillon. 
5 Gervasii Chronicon. ap Twysden, p. 1361. 
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purpo
p to the proceedings ,vhich ,vere no,v to be 
taken against 1Ylllianl. ".... e lnay also here renulrk in 
pa
;:;illg, that the Ci
tercian
, ,vith St. Bernard at their 
head, \vere the great rcfornlers of the day; that is, 
they had both attelnpted, anù \vith success too, to re- 
store their order to it::; ancient systenl of strictne::;s and 
di
cipline, and "rere no,v endeavouring to do the sanIe 
for the Church at large. 'Their life ,vas one continued 
protest against abuses and lax pra.ctices, \y hich then so 
sullied the Lcauty of the Church, and of these, the one 
against ,vhich they lifted up their voice ince
santly, 
,vas simony. This ,vas the rrÏ1lle ,vIÚch, not\\rithstand- 
ing the 
aint1y opposition "Thich the great Gregory 
VII. had nlade against it, "ras still disgracing the 
Church of Christ. Ho,v to overCOffiè it, "a:-5 
till one 
of the Inost anxious and interesting questions to all 
thosp "rho haù the Church's ,velfare at heart, and to 
none ,vas it more full of anxiety and care, than to St. 
nernard. lienee then hið deternIinec1 opposition to 
'Villiam, hence his expressions of indignation a.nd 
disgu::;t; for it must be allo\ved that ho\vever free 
frolll the taunts of this crying sin 1VillÜull n1Ïght 
have been, still he ,va:; in the eyes uf such as St. l
er- 
nard, the representative of the simoniacal party. lIe 
w"a::; lnixed up ,vith its supporters; his friends, alas ! 
and patron
, ,vere confe
se(Uy on the side of the "
orld, 
and he hin1self had yet to learn, "that if any man love 
the \vorld, the love of the Father is not in him." But 
to return. 1Villiarn's opponents soon perceived that 
th(1re ,,
oulcl Le litth
 difficulty in gaining the Pope 
over to their side; and therefor(1, no sooner ,vas F:uge- 
uius electeù, than the case of the 1-\.rchbishop "
as 
brought }Jcfore him. IIcnry l\Iurdach no\v appears 
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foremost in opposing him: 6 he ,vas doubtless ,yell 
acquainted with Eugenius, and on the strength of this, 
he urged his complaints against "\Villiam ,vith great 
confidence: Their first step was to prevail on the Pope 
to recall the Legate Hicmar, and to forbid his giving 
the Palli Ulll to William. 
In 1146, William beginning, as ,ve may suppose, to 
realize the disadvantages of his position, de- 
terlnined to petition the Pope in person for ;i;;. 
the Palliulll, and for that purpose went to 
ROllle. Here he found the Roman Senate in favour 
of his cause; but this ,vas as nothing while he 
had St. Bernard still against him, who hearing that he 
was at Rome, ,vrote at once to Eugenius in terms of 
far greater indignation and vehemence than those 
,vhich he had used to Celestine. 7 Eugenius ,vas per- 
plexed ; he dreaded, and well he might, to go against 
St. Bernard, and yet as it ,vould seem, it did not appear 
clear t9 him, ho,v to carry out into effect the wishes of 
his adviser. St. Bernard on the other hand declared 
that though importunate, he yet had a fair excuse; he 
complains that all the ,vorld was taking him for Pope, 
and everyone consulting him on their own affairs. 
The righteousness of the cause he no,v has in hand ex- 
cuses his importunity. IIis pen ,vas again directed 
against that idol of York "idolum Eboracense," and 
this from necessity, for he had often aimed at it with 
the same ,veapon, but had not yet cast it down. He 
tells the Pope that he alone had the power of deposing 
a Bishop, and that he alone would be to blame if this 
crime which must be punished is not so, and that too 


() "Plurimum præsumens sibi de gratiâ ApostoIici." 
7 Ep. 238, 239. 
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,yith the 
everity it deserve
. lIe leaves it to his o,vn 
consciencp to decide, with "That violence the offencé of 
him of York should be not struck do\vn so much, as 
blasted, us it were, ,vith lightning;8 he tells hin1 that 
the rea
on it had not been done so before, was that 
he ll1ight have the doing of it, that the Church of God 
over ,vhich he presided by Diyine authority n1ight 
ee 
in this case the fervour of his zeal, and the po,,"er 
and \visùom of his soul, and that all the people might 
fear the Priest of the Lord when they heard that the 
vw-isdorn of God ,vas ,vith hin1 for executing judgment. 
IIo,v could Eugenius resist such argun1ents as these, 
conling as they did from one to 'v horn he had so lately 
been in the habit of paying the most unquestioning 
obedience? Supreme though he \\raS, and responsible 
to no ll1an, he had not forgotten the ties 'v hich bound 
him to St. Bernard; no,v D10re than ever '\vould he 
seek froln hill} support and counsel. In the present 
instance St. Bernard ,vas decided-he ,vas rarely mis- 
taken-ho"T could he oppose such an one ? No-he 
,va
 in a great strait, and dreading on the one hand to 
neglect St. Bernard's counsel, and being un\villing 011 
the other to go counter to the ,vishes and opinions of 
the ROJnan Cullege, he touk as it were a rniddle course, 
and decreed that until the Dean of York, no\v Bishop 
of Durham, should himself take the oath required of 
hiln by l
ope Innocent, "Tillialn must cease to ex- 
erci
e the office of Bi
hop. This ,va
 the ans'ver he 
f:cnt to 
t. Bernard, and at the same tim
 he ,vrote to 
the llishop of Durhaln, adjuring hirn to declare the 
truth openly and ,vithout re
erYe. The Bishop no\v 
:--eenl:-- to have given hi
 opinion against the Arch- 


8 " Non dico ferienda, sed fulminanda." 
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bishop's election, and to have acknowledged that it ,va" 
uncanonical: and ,ve cannot but ,vonder at the course 
he had taken: by his duplicity he had allowed three 
per80ns to swear to ,vhat they could not but believe 
,vas true, he the ,vhile being conscious of the contrary: 
he had openly professed regard for 'Villi am, ,vho, 
as ,ve have seen, ,vas present ,vhen he ,\\Tas enthroned, 
and now, to suit his o,vn purposes, he found it conye- 
nient to decolare all he knew about the matter: but 
,vhy not hnxe done so at once? to ,vhat profit ,vas this 
duplicity and unfairness? no ,vords of ours are neces- 
sary to expose this unprincipled proceeding, the facts 
themselves are quite sufficient to convict the Bishop of 
TIl0st unchristian and unmanly conduct. St. Bernard, 
depending on thi
 deelaration, and as v{as reasonable, 
Inore anxious than eyer to see the irregularity corrected, 
addressed a second letter to Eugenius,9 and demands 
how nlu<:h longer the land was to be burdened, and the 
fruit 
hoked up by this useless branch? the time ,vas 
come for its amputation; for the very man on whom it 
trusted, had declared that it must not be pruned but 
cut a,vay.l He says that letters 2 fron1 the Bishop 
of Durham to the Pope's Legate "rere in existence, 
in which the fact of intrusion is plainly avowed, 
and the election denied. And thus his defender, a
 
he 
upposed, has turned out to be his accuser. It 
was not his part (St. Bernard's) to dictate in v; hat 
,yay (for there seenled to be more ways than one), the 
offender n1ust be deposed. It matters little when the 
unfruitful tree falls, if only, it doth fall. As to what 


9 Ep. 240. 
1 "Non purgatione, sed amputatione opus esse." 
2 It is probable that the letters were written at the time that 
Hicmar was in England. 
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he says ('Villianl) about his o,vn private letters re- 
specting the oath, it is (..it her true or false: if true, 
then the POl)C ,vas th
 guilty person: but God forbid 
that such duplicity as this be inlputed to 
o great a 
luan: "for Innocent," continues St. Bernard, "" a
 of 
that character, that if he \vere able no,y to answer for 
him
clf
 he ,vould say, 'Openly did I give my sentence 
against thee, and in secret have I spoken nothing.' " 
But \\yhatever be the truth of the matter, for it is 
inIpo

ible to conle to any exact kno\vledge of the real 
state of the question, St. Bernard, as ,vas likely, pre- 
vailed; and 'Villi am perceiving at length that hi
 
cau
e ,vas hopple
s, and that both his letters \vhich he 
said he had received from Pope Innocent \vere accused 
of being counterfeit, and also that the Bishop of Dur- 
ham, ,vhonl he had supposed "ras his friend, had no,v 
deserted hiu1, if not betrayed him, finding all his en- 
deavours u
eless, left Rome, and retired to Sicily ;
 
Roger the king of that island being his kinsnutn. Here 
he stayed for sonle tÏ1ne with one Robert, an English- 
Ulan of Sali
bury, the king's Chancellor: after\vards 
he returned to England; but ,ve must here leave hÎ1n 
for a ,vhile, to follo,v up the events which took place 
both in England and France after the Pope's decision 
respecting hin1. 
The ne\vs of the Pope's decision respecting the Arch- 
bishop had no sooner arrived in England, than the 
greatest indignation and confusion prevailed at York 
and in the neighbourhood. 4 The king's party ,vere of 
course offended beyond nleasure, and the supporters of 
l\Iathilda, who had hitherto strained every nerve for 


3 John IIagust. p. 275. 
.. Godwin de Præsulibus, vol. iÏ. p. 250. Ed. fol. 
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the deposition of 'Villi am, '\vere no'\v exulting in all 
the joy of having gained their point. Their exultation 
only increased the rage of their opponents; at length 
the Iring's adherents, and al110ngst them some of 
'Villialn's own kinslnen, being no longer able to contain 
their indignation, formed a conspiracy against Henry 

Iurdach, ,vholn they considered to have been the chief 
cause of the Archbishop's disgrace. 5 They attacked the 
.4.\.bbey of Fountaiu.s in a large body, with dra,yn 
s\vords, ,vhich they hoped to bede,v in the blood of the 
Holy Abbot. Their rage had so passed all control, 
that they feared not to profane the sacred Abbey itself:6 
with ÍInpious and sacrilegious hands they tore do,vn 
the gates, and entered the very Sanctuary : but 'v hen 
he, for whose blood they thirsted, ,vas not to be found, 
they rushed through the adj acent buildings and offices, 
laying every thing ,vaste, and carrying off ,yhatever 
,vas valuable; and to finish their ,york of ÍIllpiety, they 
set fire to the building, erected at so much labour and 
expense, and soon reduced it to a lllass of ashes. At a 
short distance off stood the holy brotherhood, and be- 
held in dislllay and anguish their house and Church 
crull1bling and sinking into ashes before the devouring 
flalnes. One little oratory, \\rith its adjacent offices, re- 
mained to thell1 not quite consl1Iued, like a brand 
snatched from thp fire. I-Iere at the foot of the altar 
lay pro
trate the Abbot, pouring forth in prayer his 
soul to God. IIis prayers '\vere heard, for here, 'v hile 
the hand of the destroyer ,vas at work, he lay unseen, 
unhurt, "safe under the defence of the l\Iost IIigh, and 

biding under the shado,v of the Ahnighty." 'l"he de- 


5 Dugdale Monast. Ang1. vol. v. p. 286. Cart. N urn. xxxvi. 
6 John Hagust. ubi sup. 
G 
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stroyers 
uppo
i11g that he ,vas not at 
"'ountains, at 
length departed, " laden," as the lllonkish ,vriter say
, 
" not ,yitli nluch uloney, ùut ,vith lilueh ùanuuttion. '7 
"They lived not long to rejoice in their in1pions deed: 
they ,vere 
truck ,,'ith the hand of God, and ,vere cut 
off ahllost iuullediately in their sins, some of thelll dying 
of consulllption, some by dro"rning, and some ,\ ere 

truck ,,'ith 11ladne:ss ; all of theln in a 
hort time per- 
i
hed in various ,,-ays, and almost all unreconciled to 
God." l\lcan,vhile the Abbot and l\Ionks, taking cou- 
rage and cOlnfort fron1 above, set theulselves vigorously 
to ,york to rebuild the ALbey and Monastery, and as it 
is "Tritten, "the bricks are fallen dO"Tn, but ,vc ,viII 
build \vith he\vn stones," 8 so "Ta
 it ,vith the Abbey of 
:Fountains: holy and faithful lllen of the neighbour- 
hood gave their assistance, and in a 
hort tÍ1ne the ne,v 
fabric rose 1110re beautiful, and glorious than the forn1er. 
1'his 
halneful proceeding gave the finishing stroke, 
as it ,vere, to 'Villiaul's case: an account of it ,vas 
straight,vay sent to R{nlle, and though the Archbishop 
,,-as in no ,yay concerned in it, 9 ,ve cannot be surprised 
that the Pope should suppose he ,,-as, and consequently 
that he 'vas no,v deternlÍned to punish hÍ1n ,vith the 
greatest severity; and for this purpose he endeavoured, 
but" ithout :;uccess, to seize hiln. 1 
In the year 1147, 'v hich, according to the 
Fren('h anù I
nglish reckoning of those tilues, A. D. 
1147 -8. 
,yas 5till current, J1:aster falling on the elev- 
enth of April, but according to our present calcula- 
tion, in the beginning of 1118, EUgCllius left l
onle, 


7 "Parum quidem pecuniæ sed plurimum dami1ationis." 
8 IsaÏ3.h ix. 10. 9 GuI. Newbrig, Lib. 1, c. xvii. 
1 John Hagust. ubi sup. ; see also Ep. 252, St. Bern. 
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and caIne into France for the purpose of presiding 
at a council of the Gallican and Anglican Bi8hops. 
'l"he prelates of both countries ,yere comnlanded to 
appear, and in the InirlcUe of Lent, Eugenius held 
the great Council of Rheims. 2 1Ve n1ay here lnen- 
tion a fact connected ,vith this Council, which ,viII 
illustrate the party spirit ,y-hich ,vas at that time 
existing in England, even bet,veen one Bishop, and 
another. Theobald, Archbishop of Canterbury, had 
received the Pope's conlmand to attend the Council, 
and had accordingly asked, but could not obtain the 
killg'S pern1ission to go. Inasmuch ho,vever as he 
feared God more than the. king, he started, and ,vith 
very great difficulty arrived in France. For in order 
to prevent his departure, the king had ordered all th(-A 
sea ports to be narro,vly watched, and guarded. This 
was done at the suggestion of Henry, the Bishop of 
1Vinchester, 'v ho for SOllie time previously to this had 
been on bad terms ,yith the Archbishop. The origin 
of the ill ,viII bet,veen then1 seems to have arisen fronl 
Henry's disappointment at not haying been promoted 
to the See of Canterbury, ,vhich, says the Canterbury 
historian, he fully expected.:; They then had disputes 
conc
rning the rights and privileges of their respective 
offices and jurisdiction. The Archbishop accused Henry 
of abusing his power as Legate, and had petitioned 
Pope Celestine to remove him from his office. 4 On 
the present occasion, IIenry had so contrived, that if 
the Archbishop, left the country, he should be pro- 
scribed by the king, ,vhereas if he did not attend the 


2 Gervasii Chronicon, p. ] 363. 
3 Gervasii Chronicon an. I] 38. p. 1348. 
4 'Tid. Gervasii Act. Pontif. Cantuar. p. 1665, et Step. Bir- 
chington vitæ Archiep. Cantuar. Anglia Sacra, pars i. p. 7. 
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Council he ,vonId be suspende(l, if not deposed, for con- 
tempt of the Pope. Theoùald ho\vever found Ineans to 
eUlùark, tUld in a 
lllall ðhattered bark reached, after 
great danger, th(1 French short', and made his appear- 
ance at the Council. '.fhe Pope received hin1 ,vith 
great joy and honour, and conln1ended hhu for his 
zealous and fearless conduct. On his return fì
oIn 
France, Stephen sentenced hinl to banishment: for 
,vhich the ,vhole kingdom ,vas put under an interdict 
by conunanù of the Pope. 5 There ,vere present 
al:-io at the Council those of the Clergy of York, 
,vho ,vere opposed to '''''-illiam, together "rith IIenry 
l\Iurdach. They again layed their cOlllplaints beforp 
the Pope, and declared that 'Villianl had not been 
canonically elected, or la,vfully consecrated, but had 
been thrust in by the king's authority, "auctoritate 
regia intruSllln." ";"herellpon Alberic, Bishop of Os- 
tia, pronounced the sentence of the Pope in the füllo,v- 
ing 'Yord
, 6 "'V e decree by the authority of the Pope, 
that 'Villiam, .A..rchbishop of York, be deposed frOIn 
the Pontificate, because Stephen, king of England, 
nominated hiIn before the canonical election had taken 
place." "T e n1ay here ren1ark, that here for the fir
t 
tiIne the legality of his consecration caIne into question, 
anù the probable reason for its not being considered 
legal, ,va5, the non consent of the Archbishop of Can- 
terbury, 'v hich ,vas mentioned above. 
'fhc See of York ,vas 1l0'V again vacant, and Euge- 
Hius irmllcùiatcly aùùre
scù letters to the Bishop of 
DurhalTI and the Chapter of York, cOllilllanding th
nl 


5 Vide Chronica. \V. Thorn. A. D. 1148. ap Twysden, p. 
18U7. et Gcrvasius p. 1363. 
6 Gervasius ubi sup. 
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,vithin forty days after the receipt of the letters, to 
elect in the rOOln of Willian1, a learned, discreet, and 
religious person. In oùedience to this cOlnmand, the 

uperior clergy of the Cathedral and Diocese of York 
lnet on the eve of the festival of St. J alnes the Apos- 
tle, in the Church of St. l\Iartin, in the suburb of 
l{icI1l1lond,7 to choose a fit person to fill the vacant 
See; after lnuch deliberation the n1ajority chose Hyla- 
riu:5, Bishop of Chichester; the rest of the Chapter, 
IIenry l\Iurdach, Abbot of I
ountains. 8 '.fhe issue of 
their n1eeting ,vas reported to Eugenius, in the ensuing 
,vinter, 'v hen he confirlned the election of I-Ienry l\Iur- 
dach, and consecrated hÎ1n "ith his O,\Y'll hands at 
'freye8, on the second Sunday in Advent, in the Octave 
of St. Andre,y. I-Ienry, no,v Archbishop, and duly in- 
yested ,yith the Palliu1l1, set out on his journey for 
I
ngland, little illlagining the kind of reception that 

nYaitec1 him. 9 "Tillian1 had been dearly ùeloved by 
the eOlnn10n people of York, and, as ,ve think, deserv- 
edly so, for his exceeding benevolence to them, and for 
the holiness of his life, and no,v they could ill endure 
the presence of one ,
r hon1 they kne,v had been one of 
the 111ain instrulnents in getting hÎIn deposed. They 
,yere not likely to enter into questions about the legal- 
ity of his election; all they kne,,," or cared for ,vas, that 
'Villianl had been a gooù Archbishop and fi'iend to them, 
and no,y he ,vas taken a"ray froIl1 theIu, and, as they 
supposed, on unjust grounds, and another, one of his 
very enen1Ïes, sent to theIn, in his 
tead: this ,vas Inore 


'; "In suburbium de Richemund." 
8 Gervasius ubi sup. John Hagust. p. iï6. Dugdale. l\Ionast. 
Angl. vol. v. p. 286. cart. num. xxxvii. 
9 Godwin de Præsul. Angl. vol. ii. p. 250. foI. ed. 
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than they could cndure, and 
O, s,vfiyed entirely ùy 
their feeling
, they set thenlselves at once ,vith all their 
1uight against the lle,v 1\.rchLishop, and haying laid 
their plans, they prevented his entrance into York. 
Stephen too "Ta:; highly indignant at the treatnlf
nt of 
his llcphp,y, and by ,vay of revenge requirec1 IIenry 
to take 
Ollle unn
nal oath, ,yhich he refnsec1 to do : 
consequently the king's party ,vas addeù to hi
 oppo- 
11cnt8. "fhe citizens renlained firrn, and drove hint 
fi'onl thp city : and the greatest confusion no,v pre- 
vailed. rIhe 
\rchbishop anathenlatized the insurgent8, 1 
and laid thenl under an interùict. The Cathedral 
,vas closed, the :5acred rites discontinued, aad the ill- 
:-iurrection 
pread through the ,,,,hoI0 provinee, but 
espccially in thp city, ,vhere things arriyed at such 
a piteh, that an Archdeacon,2 a fi'iend of the Arch- 
bi:5hop'
, 1\ T as nlurd
re(1. J.\lean,vhile IIeury retired to 
llipon, '\vhere he renlained for several year
, during thp 
\\r hole of \\r hich tÏ1ne the disturùances at York neycr 
ceased. The king's soldiers "'ere continually pcrse- 
cuting tho:-,l" \vho had any share in 'Villianl's depo- 

itiOll. 5 I
:nRtace, l\.ing Stcphen's son, hearing that 
t he services of the C
hurch ,yere discontinued, appear
d 
at Y'- ark at the head of a body of troops, and C01ìl- 
InalHled the Clergy, in 
pitc of the Archbi
hop'8 anath- 
Plnn, tu rc:-,unle theIn, and perfornl them in t11p acens- 
tonlcJ Inanncr; and he 
cvercly pnnis]H>d the people of 
neverley for having receiycd and afforded protection to 
the Archhi:-:hop. 
'rhus, instead of thl 1 peaceful quiet and repu
e of 


1 John Hagust. p. '277. Godwin ubi sup. 
2 God win. p. :251. 
3 John IIagust. p. :l7S. et Gul. 
c\\'b. lib. i. c. xvii. 
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Fountains, IIenry for the first three years of his Epis- 
copate 11let ,vith nothing but difficulties and vexations. 
'l'he displeasure of his sovereign, the perplexity and 
distraction of the fe\v that still relnained faithful to 
hinl, the hatred of l1Îs citizens, and the continual 
pluttings and conspiracies of his adversaries, ,verc 
but a sorry exchange for a life of prayer and COl1tenl- 
plation, for the round of holy services, and the society 
of those 'v ho ,vere as his OW11 children in love and af- 
fection for him. It seenl
 ho"rever that he repined not 
at ,vhat he ackno\vledged to he the ,vill of God, but 
relnaining quietly at Ripon, he at length ,vas recom- 
pensed for all his sufferings ; the malice of his enemies 
gave ,yay before his prudence, his Ineekness overcalne 
their fury, and even the indignation and opp08ition of 
the king \va
 at length cOlllpelled to yield to his for- 
bearance and Christian patience. The circumstances 
\ve do not kno,v: but so it ,vas, strange as it lnay ap- 
pear, that in 1151, the king \vas reconciled to him, and 
he ,vas at last received by the people of York, and en- 
throned with great splendour in the Cathedral on the 
Festival of the Conversion of St. Paul. 4 The follo\ving 
Easter he celebrated ,vith Pope Eugenius at ROlne. 
lIe governed his diocese \vith great zeal and strictness, 
and \yas himself a bright exan1ple of purity and holi- 
ne::;8 of life. The first thing ,ve find him doing, ,vas to 
restore at his o\vn expense the privileges attached to 
certain dignities, freedolus and Ï1nmunities, belonging 
to the Cathedral of York, 5 ,v hich Willianl had sold to 
defray the expenses of hi
 continual journeys to Ronle. 6 


-t Dugòale ubi sup. Godwin ubi sup. John Hagust. p. 279. 
5 "Privilegia dignitatum, libertatum, immunitatum." 
6 John Hagust. ubi. sup. 
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Thi
 is a blenlish in 'Villialn's character, ,yhich 'Vt' 
,vould only notice in such lnanner a
 it is becon1Îng to 

peak of the Ï1nperfections of a Saint, but ,,"e ""ill not 
stop to d,vell on it, but leaving the Archbishop Henry 
in the prudent ana well ordered goverlllnent of his 
dio('e
(
, ',"'e ,,-ill return to "Villialn, no,v no longer 
surrounded ,,"ith the pomp and splendour of the ]
pis- 
copate, but clothed in the hUlnble garb of a penitent, 
and ,,,-holly taken up \\?ith sorro,ving for the failings of 
hi
 pa
t life, and doubtless amongst thenl, for that 
,vhich \\"e have just nlentioned. 


CHAPTER IV. 



1t. Tlr"illialll in lJenitence. 


"TE have no,v arrived at the Inost interesting, as 
,veIl as the H10:-ìt edifying part of 'Villi:nn's history. 
IIitherto ,ve have beheld hÏ1n mixed up n101'è or less 
,vith the ,vorlù anù ,yith ,vorldly \vays; living in 
king's houses, and clothed in soft apparel, patronized 
ùy the rulers of the earth, but opposed by one of the 
rhiefest of God's Saints: hin1self mean,yhile endea- 
vouring to retain the position to ,,"hich he had been 
rai;;:ed, kind illdeed, and beneyolent to the poor, court- 
cou
, and pO:-'
l"
sed of 1uany anliable qualitips, but yet 
wanting in the chief charact
ristics ,vhich separate th
 
Saint froln the luere ordinary, and if 'YC may so say, 
the every-day religious Ulan. ..AJl,vill allo,,,, that "rhat 
,ve haYl. Hs yet Seen of "Tillialn, believing llever- 
thelc

, a
 ,\?e do, that he ""as really inllOCt.lllt of thp 
CriJJleS brought against hi1n, and that he ,yas \\?hat the 
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\yorld ,,,"ould c.all a good all1Ïable lIlan, still that "r hat 
,ve have as yet seen of hi
 c.haracter is not of that 
standard and value as ,vonld \varrant us in believing 
that he shared the asselnbly of those glorious being
 
,vhose memories are c.herished by the Church "rith so 
lunch love and veneration. As yet he has not given 
any sign of his future destiny: making the very n10
t 
of hilll as \ve nlay, 
till those ,vonderful, unearthly, 
and 
aint-like qualities, \vhich in technical language 
are called "heroic virtue," and ,vhich the Church re- 
quires as an indispensable requisite, before she decides 
,,'"hether one departed i
 to be venerated as a Saint, 
and ,yhich, in greater or less degrees, has ahvays shone 
forth in the Saints of IIoly Church, has not yet been 
seen in 1\ T illianl. Ho,v then, it Inay be asked, did 
he beeolue fit to be ascribed in the Church's Catalogue 
of Saints? The ans,ver to this question ,viII best bt' 
:riven by continuing our account of hin1 ; yet it Inay 
be briefly stated, that it ,vas through the grace of peni- 
tence. lIe exchanged the golden n1Ïtre and the purple 
robe for the eo,vl and serge; the bed of do"rl1, and 
tape
tried chalnber, for the pallet, and the dark and 
cold and lonely cell; the sound
 of joy and laughter, 
for the tearR and groanR of a broken and contrite heart. 
And thus, illcoll1prehensible and yisionary as it l11a} 
seeln to the nler
 luan of sense, he prepared hÎ1nsclf to 
be a Iueet recipient for that glorious (,\'"O'Y11 that fadeth 
not fi,vay. 
After having spent ð0111e tinle in Sicily, "Tilliaul 
r
turned to England, and at once gave evident proof 
that his lnind ,vas made up as to his future course and 
lllode uf life. fli::; uncle, the Bishop of 'Vinchester, 
still the man of the ,vorId, and therefore heedless of 
the Pope's decision respecting his nephe,v, received 
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hiln :1t "Tinehester, as though he ,vere still Archbishop, 
,vith llluch pOinp and Splclldour. lIe otlèI'cd hin1 one 
of his uUln:5Ïons, and COIllllUtnded that all his o,vn re- 
tainers and hunt;ehold :::;hould pay hiIn t1H
 
an1t' defe- 
rence as bcfore; but \'Tilliam at once perceived the 
ÏInpropriety of such a course, and llloreover, ,vas both 
unfit and ull\villing to receive such attentions. lIe 
rej()
ted aU the offers of his uncle, and instead of a palace 
anù luauy ser\"ants, instead of luxury and cOlnfort, he 
cho:::;e out as his abode sonlC luanor belonging to hi
 
uncle, npar the Ulolul
tery of "Tinchester, ,yhere h(
 
re
icled, though nlo
t of his tin1e ,vas spént in the 
society of the monks, in 'v hich he took the greatest 
delight. 7 IIere his life ',"'as exelnp1arr: not a lllurillur 
or cOlnplaint eyer escapcd hi
 lips ; nor ,vas he ever 
heard to speak against his enelnies, anù froln those "Tho 
did speak again
t them he ,vould ahvays turn a\\Tay : 
diligent beyond the rest of his companions, he was 
constantly ()Inployed in study and reading, and yet ,vrrR 
instant and persP\ering in prayer. In short, to quote 
the word::; of an old hi
torian, "he ,vished to do penance 
for his past sin
, anù to extingui8h by the abundance 
of hi::; tears, the avenging punisluuent of future fÌre."8 
,
 And thus," to quote again another old ,vriter,9 " \va
 
he ""holly changed into another nlan." IIo,v llluch 
doe:-; this la
t short sentence ÏInply! IIo,v do the 
,vords ",,,holly changed" reveal to U8 the part of hi
 
hi:;tory no,v under revie,v !-" changed into another 
luan," and this by the grace of penitence, by the prac- 
tice uf true and heartfelt surro,v and contrition. 'fhe 


7 Vide 'Vharton. Anglia Sacra. pars i. p. 300. et Harpsfeldii 
I-Iist. Eccl. Angl. p. 397. . 
8 llrolnton p. 1041. 9 John IIagust. p. 2ï6. 
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,vorlclly luan 111ay laugh at this; he indeed, had he 
been 'Villiam's adviser, ,vould have bade hÍ1n leaù 
a very different life ; he ,vould have had him nlake 
the best of it; he ,vould have said, "eat, drink, and be 
Inerry." But, "rilliarn, frail and inlperfect as he 
'VttH, had not 
o learned Christ. lIe felt and ackno,v- 
ledged that his disgrace was not :;ent hiIll for nought ; 
he received it as the furnace of affliction in 'v hich he 
"ras to be tried, and purified of all earthly dro
8 and 
alloy, anù receiving it as such, he could not but C0111e 
forth fron1 it an altered man. lIe had not read in vain 
of her ,vho had sinned greatly, but ,,yho loved luuch, 
and therefore "ras forgiven; of her \v hose tears be- 
dewed her Saviour's feet, and ",'ashed away a load of 
guilt. N o\V ,voulrl the Holy IIyulns, in "rhic-h he had 
so often joine<l, perhaps \vithout Hluch thought, ,,,hen 
the Church in 
olelnn festival asselllLles to honour her 
Hlenlory, conle vividly before hin1, anù as he knelt be- 
fore the altar of his God, \voul<l he pray that he nlight 
be cleansed as l\Iary l\Iagdalene, and become a devoted 
follo\ver of his Lord. And if in the severe and 
piercing exanlination of hi
 past life, the thought per- 
(.hance should COlue aeross hin1, that he too had denied 
his 
aviour, yet \votlld he recall to lnind that ,vondrous 
luuk upon the fallen ....\poðtle, that never-to-be-forgotten 
look \vhich availed to can hin), unnlindfuI of his prOlll- 
ises, and the deserter of his Lord, back to a faithful 
and ùevoted service, and Inaùe hÜn fit to become the 
bearer of thp keys of IIeaven, the founùation of the 
Church, the shepherd of the sheep. Such thoughts as 
these, as they flashed before the contrite penitent, 
eauld not Lut kindle a cheering ray of hope that even 
y<,t he 11light beconle a true and faithful servant of the 
Cross, and 
o he fainted not; for five long years he 
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continued at the peaceful nlona
tcry, steadfa
t in th(. 
cxerci
e of pf..nance ; constant and UIH\TCaried in pray- 
crs, and fastings, and nightly yigils, in the holy round 
of tt15t and festival, aHd sacred seasons, hoping for 
nothing and de:-5iring nothing, but the forgiYene
s of 
his pa
t 
in
, and grace to serve hi
 Lord f
1ithfnl1y fOJ" 
the future. And thus in hilTI, as in the holy Dayid 
and the blessed St. Peter, anù in the loving St. l\Iary 
l\Iagdalt'nc, and in the robLer on the Cross, and in the 
1nultitude of those ,,-ho fi'om the penitent IHn
e risen to 
the Saint, ùo 'vo behold the merciful provisions of the 
Gospel in the exceeding grace of penitence. IIigh 
and unspeakaLle a
 are the priyileges and Lle
sings in 

torp both h(1re and h(1reafter, for those "Tho have never 
sullied hy "Tilful sin the purity of their Laptislnal robe, 
those on ,,-hose foreheads the holy angels still behold 
the "rolHlrous sign in all its infant brightness, far Le- 
yond all conlparison a
 is their condition ,vhile on 
earth, and glorious as ,vill be their re\vard hereafter, 
yet "-e cannot too highly prize, or ever be too thankful 
for, the hope hel.l out to penitents. 'l'he tear
 "Thich 
gn
h from tilt' really broken and rontrite heart, unite 
in ,vonderful co-operation ,,
ith the Lloocl of the IIoly 
Lalub, to "Ta
h, as "re lllay 
ay, once lllore the sinful 
soul ; find though ,ve dare not presullle on this precious 
nlcans of g-race, Htill the penitent lnay cheer hinlself as 
he pa:-;
e:s on his lllournful and rugged path, ,,'ith the 
ho}>p that if he In.lt endure to the end, he lTIay yet be 
p(
rnlittpd to join ,vith the Church tritullphant in th{ìir 
hYllln
 of evcrlasting- prai
e, ,vith those ". ho ha'T(1 
"Ta:,h()d their robes in the blooù of the Lalnh, and have 
through luuch tri1Julatioll cntercù into the kingdolll of 
Goù. "l'hat HU(' h "Ta
 'r
illianl'h Lle8sedlle

, ,ve :::;hall 
give the grounds for believing by and bye. 
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But it i8 no\v tin1e for us to leaye the reflections 
"rhich )Villianl's penitential life at 'Yi11chester sug- 
gested, and to pass 011 to the remainder of his history. 
It \vas in the latter end of the year 1148 that St. 
"'\Villian1 entered upon his life of penitence. 
In the middle of 1153, into \vhich year \ye ti
. 
lnust now introduce the reader, events took 
place \vhich brought hinl forth fron1 his solitude, to 
appear once lllore on the scene of active life. )Vithin 
a fe,v months of each other, Pope Eugeniu
, St. Ber- 
nard, and Henry l\Iurdach, departed this life.! 'The 
latter died at Beverley, and \vas buried in the Ca- 
thedral at York ; ill the \vords of one of the lllonks 
of 
"ountain8, "They loved each other lnutually 
in their lives, and in death they \vere not divided; 
leaders of the Lord's flock, pillars of the house of God, 
lights of the \Yorld."
 In the rOOlll of Eugenius, 
one of the Cardinals ,vho had been an earnest sup- 
porter of 'Villiam \vhen his cause was heard at ROlne, 
\\
as elected Pope, under the title of Anastasius IV. 
As soon as the intelligence of the death of Eugenius 
anù St. Bernard had reached England, 'Villi am's 
friends, considering that no,v that t\VO of his chief 
opponent
 were no 1110re, something lnight be done 
to,vards his restoration, urged upon him the duty of 
clainlÍng his forlner position. 5 Yielding to their 
entreatie3, he left 'Vinchester, and ,vent immedi- 
ately to ROlne, 'v here he pre8ented hilllself before hi
 
former patron, Anastasius, not conlplaining, or finding 
fault \vith the sentence passed upon him, but hUlnbly 


1 Eugenius July 8, St. Bernard August 20, Henry Murdach 
October 14.-John Hagust. p. 282. (his history ends here.) 
2 Dugdale ubi sup. Cart. num. 41. 
3 Godwin, p. 231. Bromton. p. 1041. 
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ÎInploring pity, and as 'YC' lnay 
uppo
e, requesting the 
Pope to take . hi
 case into consideration. 'V hile he 
"
a:-: at !{olne, ulcBsellgcr., ar1'iyed fron1 England, ,vith 
the ne,vs of the death of the Archbishop of York. 'J 
'The
e 
aIlle 1l1e
::,engers conducted 'VilliaJl1 Lack at 
once to York, ,vhcre on his arriyal, hc found that 1l(.1 
had Lecn clccted again, by thc 11lajority, and the Ino
t 
,vorthy part of the Chapter ;5 iDIDlediately upon his re- 
election, he returned, accorùing to one historian, (j to 
ROlne, ,,
here he ,vas honourably received by l-Iugh, 
'v ho had just ùpell cOllsecrated Bishop of Durhaln, in 
the 1'00111 of "Villianl de Bt. Barbara, on the Vigil of St. 
".fbODulS (DtCelnber 
O), and ",.ho greatly adyallCed his 
cause before the Pope and Cardinals. r.fhis ,vriter rclates 
that '\
illialn arrived in l
olUe on the third day after 
IIugh's con
ecration. (Dec. 23) Another, and pprhap
 
JIIU1"e trust\vorthy ,vTiter, 7 gives a diflcrent account, Hnd 
say::, that the BÜ;hop of Durhanl had left l
onle befor
 
'Villiarn's second arrival there, and ,vhile his cause ,vas 
still pending. l1ut ho,vever this rnay Lc, it is certain 
that Anasta
iu
 still nlaintained his favourable opinion 
of 1Y illialn, anù ,va
 rejoiced to find that he had again 
Leen elected Ly the Chapter. lIe COnfir111ed lno::;t 
gladly their election, and presented 'Villialll ,vith the 
l'>allium, \vhich, a
 "re have 
een, hl
 had never yet 
obtained. rrhe l>ope and Cardinals treated hin1 ,vith 
the (Treate:5t kinùnc::;s cOlnluÜ;eratinO' hi::; olù t!(Te and 
o , 0 0 
aùvers
 CirCnlll:..;tanee
 ; 8 one Cardinal espeeially, of the 
HalllC of Gregory, 9 described as " a lIlan of great ability 


4 Vide Acta SSe vita. S. GuI. Jun. viii. sec. 6. 28. 
5 Brolnton. p. 1041. 6 Gervasius p. 1375. 
7 GuI. Ncub. lib. ii. cap. xxvi. 8 " l\1iscrante canos." 
9 As to who this Gregory was, viù. Acta SSe ubi sup. 
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anel nlost profound acuteness," investigated his case 
\vith 11luch interest. And no\v, restored to his forlner 
high position, and receiving from the IIoly Pontiff the fa- 
your and protection of his blessing, 'Villiam set out once 
n10re for England. He arrived at \Vinchester 1 on Holy 
Saturday (April 3, 1154), "There, having celebrated the 
f:uster Festival, he pursued his journey (April 13, 
"post Albas") and hastened to reach his o,vn city.2 
IIis journey fi"on1 l{ome to England is remarkable 
for the effect he produced upon the inhabitants of the 
places through \v hich he passed; they \vere 5truck 
,vith the purity and heavenly character of his 'v hole 
aenleanour and conversatioll. The follo\ying anecdote, 
\vhich is told of hiIn ,vhen he arrived at Canterbury, 
\yill sho\v that an opinion of his sanctity lllust have 
been growing up no\v for some time, anrl that it had 
spread far and ,vide, abroad as well as at hOlne. In 
those days, ,vh{,l1 the blessed effects of penance and 
the discipline of the Church \v-ere acknnw1edged by all 
true Christians, men \voldd be as it '\vere on the look- 
out, to hear of or see those \vho had given themselves 
up to the practice of sincere repentance, as persons for 
\v hOln the Lord had done great things, ,\y hOln only to 
s
e ,vas a great privilege, and a Jnost sure n1eans of 
self-Î1nprovement. Thus \ve may imagine the fan1e of 
vVillialn's life at 'Vinche
ter had reached the ears 
of all earnest and religious men, and they naturally 
longed to see hiIn, not as it \vould be in these days, to 
critici
e or ridicule, or to pronounce him a ,vild enthu- 
f;iast and fanatic, \v ho kne\v not the spirit of the Gos- 
pel, but to gaze upon hiln with devotion and reverence, 


I Bromton. p. 1041. Polydore V ergillib. xii. p. 210. 
2 Ger,'asius ubi sup. 
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if haply they lllight gain 8ome,vhat of his spirit, and 
rcceiye froul hi
 holy lip
 ,vord
 of cOlnfort and encou- 
ragcHlcnt. rfhe ,vorld puts for\vard her heroes and Jnen 
of seience, her philosophers and politieians, and the chil- 
dren of the ,vorld, fall do,,-n before theIn, and pay thelll 
hOlnage, and in like Jnanner the Church has tho
e 

unongst her children ,vhose achievenlents surpa
8 ill 
lueasure infinite, those of hero or philosopher; those \v ho 
have ,yrestled against the unseen \\Torld, and have come 
forth, ictorious ; those ,vho have found out the science 
of the heart and conscience, ,vho can order and regu- 
late the life of the hidden lilan, these are they, even 
the Saints in all ages, \v hOln true believers long to see, 
in ,vhu
e presence they joy tu (hvell, and ,vith 'VhOlll to 
hold conlll1union after their earthly coursE' is fini
hed, 
i:3 one of their greatest privileges and delights. 'rhi
 
lllay 
erve to give ÍInportance to the other\vise ordinary 
story in que:-;tion, that as 
uun as "rillianl arrived at 
Canterbury, Roger, the Archdeacon, \\T 110 had been ex- 
ceeùingly desirous of seeing hillI, vi.sited hiJn, ,vith 
feelings of the highe
t reverence and devotion, and on 
his taking his ùt'parture, 'Villiaul said, in the hear- 
ing of those '\T ho stood by, "That lllan ,vill b
 my 
succe::;::;or," \\Thich really caIne to pass. 5 
On leaving C\lnterbury, 'Villi am, as "re haye ah'cad y 
mentioneù, passeJ a fe,v days at "Tinchester, anJ thencp 
proceeded 
tl'aight to Y ork, ,,
here he arrived on the 
Sunday before the }1""east of the Ascension, l\Iay R, 
115-1. rrhere, }l(HVeVer, a ne,v sort of oppo
itioll 
a\yaiteù hin1. IIis uld encu1ie::; ,vert' by God's gracp 
indeed his friends ; they had opposed hiln in the days 
of his 8plendour, becau
e a king had enùeavoured to 


3 Stubbs. p. 1722. Bromton et. GuI. Neub. 
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force him upon the Church of Christ, and because he 
was identified ,vith a secular party, headed by a worldly 
prelate, by \vhose means Theobald, the PrÍ1nate of 
England, had become an exile. Now the scene had 
changed; he had come back indeed ,vith the rich 
robes which he had worn of old, but his heart and his 
treasure ,vere now in heaven; St. Bernard ,vas there 
also; but there renlained on earth the other section of 
his opponents. None must be startled by their virulent 
and bitter hatred. The state of the higher secular 
clergy of the age ,vas miserable; an author of the 
time declares that the greater nUlllber of the bishops 
were nlere military prelates ; one alone he mentions as 
a courageous asserter of the rights of the Church, the 
holy Bishop of Hereford. 4 This account ,vill prepare 
us for the depravity of a portion of the Cathedral 
Clergy. The party in York 'v ho were still opposed to 
him, headed by Osbert, the Archdeacon, his old enemy, 
and by the Dean of the Cathedral,5 endeavoured to 
prevent his entrance into the city, and appealed to 
the authorities of the Chapter against him. He pro- 
ceeded, however, notwithstanding this attenlpted op- 
position, and ,vas received with much solelnnity and 
very great rej oicings, both by the Clergy and people. 
IIis opponents then atteml)ted to gain their point by 
applying to Theobald, Archbishop of Canterbury, who 
at this time held the office of Legate, but their attempts 
proved fruitless. 
I-lis entrance into York ,vas marked by a very won- 
derful occurrence,6 ,vhich tended in no small degree to 


, 
4 Gesta Stephani ap Duchesne Hist. Norm. Script. 
5 Gul. N eub. ubi sup. 
es Bromton, p. 1041. Stubbs, p. 1722. Polydore V crgil. ubi sup. 
11 
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exalt hhn in the eyes of the people, ,vho ,vere ah'eady 
de,Totedly attached to him. 1"he whole city h
Hl come 
out to ,'{ClCOnle the Archbishop, and as they returned, 
and 'Villiam ,vas preceding then1, the impetuous multi- 
tude rushed headlong on to an old ,vooden bridge, 7 
built over the river Ouse, ,vhich runs by the city of 
York, and over ,vhich they had to cross to get back 
again into the city. "Tilliam, at the head of the 
cro,vd, had passed over th(:1 bridge, but as the people 
were upon it, the piers gave way, froln the immen
e 
pressure, and the mass of the people, "\\T hich consisted 
of a great number of \vomen and children, \vere carried 
away into the streanl. Fearful must have been the 
sight; universal destruction seemed inevitable; \Yìl- 
liam ,vas soon aware of ,vhat had taken placf'; he 
stopped, and turning hÏ1nself to,vards the river, nlade 
the sign of the Cross over the drowning multitude, and 
bursting into tears, he prayed fervently that 
\.lmighty 
God would not permit so Inany lives to be cut off on 
his account. IIis prayers \vere heard, for not a single 
soul perished. B 
'VillialTI entered York amidst the most rapturou
 
rejoicings of the people, and began at once to look 
into the affairs of his diocese, ,vhich he governpd 
,vith great moderation and mildness. One of the 
first things he did "\\Tas to visit the Abbey of Foun- 
tains; for he had promised at the cOlllmand of thp 
Popc, to lnake full restitution to thp .L\.bbey and it
 
inmates for the inj uries and losses they had received on 


'1 Drake's Antiq. of York, b. ii. ch. i. p. 418. 
S A chapel was built upon this bridge, dedicated to St. \Vil- 
Ham, and which was standing until the" Reformation.-Drake, 
Book i. ch
p. vii,. p. 235. 
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his account,9 and that he ,vould take the place and its 
inhabitants under his especial pastoral superintendence, 
and would treat them with the most paternal affection. 
Doubtless he ,vould have performed his promise faith- 
fully, had time been allowed him. He went ho\vever 
to Fountains in great humility, and promised to make 
entire satisfaction to the brotherhood. He confirmed 
them in all the possessions with ,vhich his predecessors 
had endowed the Abbey, and having given to every 
one the kiss of peace, he returned for the last time to 
York, where, in a fe\v days, he ,vas removed suddenly 
from the ,vorld, and translated to regions of blissful 
peace and quiet. The account of his death is related 
with great simplicity by one of the old York chroni- 
clers,l as follo,vs: "Shortly afterwards the Holy Pre- 
late 'Villiam prepared himself solemnly to celebrate the 
Feast of the IIoly Trinity, that by the taking of the 
Heavenly Bread, he might offer himself as an accepta- 
ble service to the One God in Trinity (uni et trino 
Deo. ) Having finished the mysteries of this great so- 
lemnity, he ,vas suddenly seized ,vith severe sickness : 
he returned to his palace, and gave orders' that an 
abundant feast should be set before his guests. While 
they were feasting in great splendour, the Blessed 
Father retired to his chamber, and there foretold to his 
attendants by the spirit of prophecy the day of his de- 
cease. For eight days he continued worn out by a 
violent fever ; he permitted none but the hand of an 
heavenly physician to administer any remedies to him. 
On the ninth day of his illness, and the thirtieth from 
his arrival in York, on the 8th day of June, in the year 


9 Dugdale Monast. Angl. vol. v. p. 303. Cart. Dum. xlii.. 
I Stubbs, ubi sup. 
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1154, and the thirtieth year of I{ing Stephen's reign, 
having bade fare\vell to his brethren, he finished hi
 
earthly life in his palace at York, about to receive from 
the Lord an eternal ITIansion: he ,vas buried in the 
Church of St. Peter; in ,vhich place most salutiferous 
oil flo,ved froB1 his renulins, by ,vhich Almighty God 
was pleased to ,york through his merits nlany Iniracles 
1 . 1 " 
on t le SIC L 
This is indeed the death of the righteous, ,vhich all 
would envy. It ll1ust not ho,vever be concealed that 
 
mystery hung over the deathbed of St. "Tilliam. A 
report at the time prevailed in England that he died by 
poison, put into the sacred chalice by his inveterate en- 
en1ies. 2 The idea is most revolting, for though his 
gentle spirit passed a\vay in peace, the notion that such 
,vickedness should have been upon earth is very dread- 
ful. At this distance of tÎ1ne ,vhen ,ve look upon the 
evidence dispassionately, the report seems on the ,vhole 
. 
to have been false; but in the fir:-;t burst of grief after 
his death, it wa
 generally believed; the mention of it 
even occurs in one of the hynlns ,vhich \vere sung in 
his honour. This proves at all events the idea ,,yhich 
nlcn had of the terrible rancour and ,vickedness of his 
encn1Íes in the chapter. Even SOlTIe of those whu at- 
tended on his death-bed, as 'v ill appear, believed it so 
far as judicially to accuse Osbert the Archdeacon. A 
contemporary writer, zs ho,vever, of great credit, exalll- 


2 Hoveden, Script. post Bed. p. 490, says, "post perceptio- 
nem Eucharistiæ Ù
fra ablutiones liquore lethali extinctus est." 
This would imply not that he was poisoned in receiving the 
Blood of the Lord in the IIoly Eucharist, but that poison was 
put into the water with which the Priest rinses the Sacred 
Chalice, and which he drinks. 
3 \Villiam of N ewbridge, Lib. 2. c. 26. 
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ined thoroughly the whole affair, and his conclusion ,vas 
that the report ,vas false. He represents it as a mere 
conj ecture, 'v hich nevertheless the COllllllon people, ever 
prone to terrible stories, soon spread abroad as an un- 
doubted fact. SOllie time after St. 'Villi am's death, ,vhen 
the report still prevailed, the "Triter above mentioned 
examined with solemn adjurations an old monk of Rie- 
vaux, who had Leen on terms of great intimacy with 
the Canons of York, and also ,vith the Archbishop him- 
.self. He ,vas at this tÏIne of a great age, suffering from 
severe sickness, and very near his end: he solemnly 
declared that it ,vas a mere false report, for that he ,vas 
present himself at the celebration of the Holy Eucha- 
rist, and that it ,vas quite impossible that any enemy 
could have had the opportunity of committing such a 
deed. lIe also declared that it ,vas untrue that St. 
William, when his attendants supposed he had been 
poisoned, refused to take an antidote,4 for he knew ,veIl 
from" divine authority that God ,vas not to be tempted. 
The same ,vriter asserts that he heard one Synlphoria- 
nus, a Cleric, ,vho ,vas St. 'Villiam's constant conl- 
panion, and '\vho had ,vaited on him ,vith the greatest 
devotion during his illness, declare that at the persua- 
sion of his friends, St. 1Villiam took an antidote, and 
also that the chief reason ,vhy they supposed he had 
been poisoned was, that his teeth 'v hich ,vere naturally 
very white, turned quite black during his last monlents, 
but that the physicians laughed at such a notion, as it 
frequently happened ,vith dying persons that their teeth 
turned black at the last. The only thing ,vhich '\veak- 
ens 'Villialll of Ne,vbridge's testimony is that there is a 


4 That he did refuse it is asserted by Alberic,-Historiens 
de France: vol. 13. p. 698. 
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letter ti'onl John of Salisbury5 to Pope Alexander III., 
respecting the trial of Osbert the ....-\.rchdeacon, for the 
Inurder of St. \\Tillianl, in ,vhich this sanle Symphoria- 
nus appears as the accuser. Osbert claiming to be tried 
in an ecclesiastical instead of a civil court, Ki11g Ste- 
phcn refused to allow it. The case ,vas delayed to the 
reign of IIenry II., ,vho ,vith difficulty consented. On 
the day of the trial, as far as can be made out, Osbert 
failed to establish his innocence by compurgation, the 
ordinary ll10de of Inquest, that is, he could not muster 
a sufficient number of men to s,vear that they believed 
him innocent; on which he appealed to Rome. \Vhat 
became of the cause ,ve have not been able to discover, 
though perhap
 some unpublished records Inay some 
day thro,v light upon it. On the point in question, 
ho,vever, it may be observed, that this account of 
SYUl phorian us does not con tradict the facts 'v hich 
'Villianl of N e,vbridge profe
ses to ha ve heard fronl 
hinl ; it only proves that he dre,v a different conclusion 
fro111 them. ï"his agains strengthens "rillialn's testi- 
mony, for it sho,vs that he took his preIllises froDl a 
person who ,vas biassed the other way. On the ,vhole, 
hi
 unprej udiced opinion inclines us strongly to believe 
that the horrible crÎ1ne existed only in imagination. 


5 V. Joann. Sarisb. Ep. 108, 110, Ill, 122. inter Ep. Papæ 
Silvest. ii. 
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CHAPTER V. 


St. JlTillianz in the Calendar. 


VVILLIA}!'S death ,vas deeply felt by the people of York. 
From first to last, in his prosperity and in his adver- 
sity, as Treasurer, as an exile from them, as their 
Bishop he had ab.vays been greatly beloved. lIe 
had been to thelll a father indeed, and sorely felt was 
their bereavement of one ,vhom they fondly hoped 
might have been spared to them yet many years. The 
miraculous preservation of the people on his entrance 
into York, had produced alllongst then1 a feeling of the 
deepest veneration, in addition to their pre-existing af- 
fection for him: they could not but feel that a super- 
natural pO'\ver ,vas '\vith one whom they looked upon as 
the divine instrument of so ,vonderful a deliverance, 
and as tin1e went on their devotion to hÏ1n increased. 
The father to his son, the grandfather to his grandson, 
,vould tell the praises of their good Archbishop, and 
thus through the succeeding generation ,,,"as he already 
really though not formally or ecclesiastically hon- 
0ured as one '\vho was sharing the company of the 
Saints in rest. At length in the year 1223, 
seventy years after his death, his fame had be- t22
: 
come so great from the 6 miracles ,vhich ,vere 
wrought at his t01l1b, that the Dean and Chapter of 
York petitioned I-Ionorius III., ,vho ,vas then Pope, 7 


6 Drake's Antiq. of York, B. ii. ch. ii. p. 481. 
7 Breviarium Ebor. 1493. In fest Trans S. Gul. Lectio 1. 
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that he nlight be canonized and honoured ,vith the rest 
of the Saints of the Church. 'Vitnesses 'vere sent to 
ROBle to be examined concerning the miracles, ànd as 
an instance of the great care ,vhich is taken by the 
Church in the process of canonization, ,ve lllay remark 
that the accounts of the first set of ,vitnesses ,vere not 
considered sufficient,8 and the Clergy of York were 
cOllllllanded to send fresh ,vitnesses, and to make a 
second examination concerning the alleged miracles. 
I-Io,v very solemn and a,vful a lnatter the Church con- 

iders the act of canonization to be, ,vill appear from 
the Dull of Pope IIonorius, from ,vhich ,ve take the 
f.ollo,ying extract. After a kind of general introduc- 
tion it runs as follo,ys : 9 
"Our venerable brother the Archbishop, and our 
beloved children the Dean and Chapter of York, having 
petitioned in season and out of season that ,ve should 
ascribp in the Catalogue of Saints in the Church l\iili- 
tant, 'Villiam of sacred memory, ,vhom ,ve doubt not iR 
greatly honoured by the Lord in the Church Triumpl1- 
ant, 1 inasnluch as it hath appeared by the testimony of 
lllany credible persons, that so greatly did the grace of 
his lnerits shine forth, that the Lord vouchsafed to 
,vork Inany 11liracles through hinl, and after his decease 
granted that lnfiny ll10re should be ,vrought through his 
remains; yet, although ,ve believe the above testimo- 
nief', anù by no nleans discredit the truth of his daily 


8 Bcnedict XIV. De Canoniz. Lib. Ïi. c. 49; also Raynaldi 
contino ad Baron. an. 1223. Bull. l\lagn. an. 1222. Ep. 62. 
9 Bullariun1.l\lagnun1 Rom. A. D. ] 226. 
J Drake ll. ii. ch. i. 419, mentions one Stephen l\fauley, 
Archdeacon of Cle,"eland J as being instrumental in the canon- 
ization, but he is incorrect in the namp of the Pope, whom 
he says was 
icholas, as also does the Rev. Alban Butler. 
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increasing celebritJ, and \yould willingly grant the 
prayer of our petitioners, still forasl11uch as in so sacred 
and divine a ,york, \ve could not proceed \vithout much 
serious consideration, we have caused a diligent ex- 
amination to be made several times by appointed per- 
sons, both into the life and also into the nliracles of the 
above nan1ed Saint : for although in proof of the exist- 
ence of sanctity, the perfection of charity is sufficient, 
yet for its public n1anifestation the declaration "exhibi- 
tio" of miracles must be required, and this because, some 
do their good \vorks before n1en to be seen of theIn, and 
because the devil transforming himself into an Angel of 
light is continually deceiving men. 'Vherefore \vhen the 
above mentioned exan1Ïners having conferred continually 
\vith credible \vitnesses on these points, and having ex- 
amined them in the appointed nlanner, did fully, clearly, 
and faithfully relate unto us the course of this Saint's 
most holy life, and also the lnany and great miracles by 
\vhich the Lord after his decease caused hilll to be cele- 
brated; we, carefully considering that such a light 
was not to be hid under a bushel, but to be set upon a 
candlestick, since besides other miracles (,yhich it \vould 
be too long to enumerate severally) his tomb was en- 
riched \vith abundant oil,2 \vith \vhich many sick \vere 
anointed and healed of their infirmities; and also, 
(\vhich ,ve must not pass oyer in silence), he had raised 
three persons from the dead, had given sight to five 
l}lind, one of \VhOln baving been conquered in a single 
combat, and condemned to lose his sight,5 canle to the 
tomb of the Saint and called upon him, and earnestly 
ùesought that his sight Inight be restored unto him, of 


2 " Olci ubertate pinguescat." 
3 "In duello devictus ct damnatus." 
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\vhich he klle\V he had been unjustly deprived,-we, in 
the pre
ence and \vith the consent of our brethren, find 
other Prelates \v ho 'v ere present at our Council, have 
ascribed, or rather c01l1111anded hiIn to be ascribed in 
the Catalogup of lIoly Confe
sors, decreeing that his 
Festival be yearly celebrated on the anniversary of hi8 
death. 
""Therefore that ye n1ay prove yourselves grateful 
for such favour, as is fit, we exhort and ,varn you all, 
conllnanding you seriously by our Apostolic decrees, 
that ye keep the J:i'estival and men10ry of this Saint 
\vith due veneration, and that ye ask for his prayers in 
faith to the Lord of IIosts, for yourselves, and other 
the faithful in Christ. 'Ve also confiding in the grace 
of God, and in the merits of the aboye named Saint, do 
mercifully grant unto all "rho shall devoutlyasselnble 
on his Festival in the Church of York, a relaxation for 
fifty days of the penance ,vhich may be imposed upon 
them. 
Dated at tlu
 Lateran, on tlte 18th of v
Iarcll, in 
the tenth year oj. our Pontificate. A. D. 1226." 


Thus ,vas St. 'Villi am, after many trials and great 
reverses, at length 
olemnly inseribed in the Church's 
Calendar: and if it be asked ho\vone, against ,vhonl 
so great a Saint a
 St. Bernard ,va
 opposed as a most 
detern1ined enenlY, ,vas. fit to be canonized and hon- 
oured by the faithful in Christ, ,ve cannot do better 
than quote the words of Pope Benedict the fourteenth 
in answer to this question. 4 IIaving, in treating of the 
causes \vhich may stand in the way of a person's repu- 


4 De Canoniz. Lib. i. ; cap. 41. sec. 13. "De his quæ famæ 
sanctitatis obstare possunt." 
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tation of sanctity, brought for,vard by ,yay of illustra- 
tion the case of St. "\Villiam, and having given shortly 
the account of his deposition, and restoration to the see 
of York, Pope Benedict continues in the following 
words: "\Vherefore if the above mentioned letters of 
St. Bernard could not prevent his (St. William's) can- 
0nization, which neither prevented that of the ,vriter, 
seeing he had favoured that which he considered to be a 
most righteous cause, deceived by the false insinuation 
of those, of the truth of 'v hose opinion he had not the 
slightest doubt: on which account too he did not hes- 
itate to affirm in his letters, that he had sometÍ1nes been 
deceived by the accounts of those in po,ver :-it ap- 
pears that ,ve may conclude concerning the point in 
question, that it neither does, nor ought to stand in the 
way of any person's sanctity, if charges are laid against 
hhn by any, (ho,vever important) writer or historian, 
so often as these charges shall be removed by a legiti- 
luate judge, by a forulal sentence, or by that ,vhich is 
. equivalent to such a sentence." 
And thus we cannot be charged \vith presunlption if 
we follow Pope Benedict, and say that as far as regards 
the charge of simony or any other great crin1es, we 
111ust think St. Bernard was lnisinformed respecting St. 
\Villiam. As to the character of the latter, before his 
life of penitence at \Vinchester, we have said already 
that there were many points in it which ,vere far from 
being consistent ,vith one \vho was hereafter to adorn 
the Church's Calendar: but ,ve may surely believe 
that whatever ,vas earthly and of base alloy, was puri- 
fied and cleansed by those contrite and heartfelt tears 5 
\vhich he shed as a penitent during his retreat at \Vin- 


5 Vide Bromton. 
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r hester, and his history cannot fail to teach us this 
great lesson, that true penitence is as it ,vere a plank to 
the ship,vrecked soul, to "rhich if it do but cling in 
caIn1 and öteady faith, it may yet 
tfter much tribula- 
tion through lllany a storm and tempest, reach the 
haven of the heavenly land, and be permitted to d,vell 
,vith those whose course had been through life free 
fron1 the shoals and quicksands of ,vilful 
in. 
Our narratiye no,v passes into the year 1283. 

\.. custom had prevailed in the Church even be- t28
: 
fore the tinle of Constantine, (and after him it 
,vas much more conlmon) of translating th
 remain8 of 
those ,vhom the Church honoured a
 Saints from the 
original place in ,vhich they had been buried, to some 
Inore important and conspicuous spot. 6 After the ,can- 
onization of St. "Tilliam, ,vhen n1iracles still continued 
to be ,yrought at his tOlnb, a great desire prevailed 
frolll tinle to tiIl1e amongst the Clergy of York, to re- 
nlove his relnain
, ,vhich at present were buried under 
a very plain, unsightly tomb, to some more pronlinent 
place in the Cathedral, and to build oyer theln a shrine 7 
,vhich in its costliness and magnificence 111Ïght in SOllie 
degree correspund ,vith the celebrity and glory of the 
Saint. It ,vas not ho,vever until1ì83 that this desire 


6 In Constantine's time the bodies of St. Andrew and St. 
Timothy were translated. Vide Carmen xi. Paulini in Nat. S. 
Felix, l\Iuratori A necd. tom. 1. also, Du Fresne Constant. 
Christ. lib. iv. c. 5. also, Benedict xiv. De Canoniz. Lib. iv. c. 
xxii. et seq. "de 1ranslatione Corporum." 
7 This shrine was demolished at the Reformation. Drake in 
] 723 examined the spot which tradition said was the place of 
the Saint"s grave: for the particulars of this examination, which 
seems to have been Inade with more of an antiquarian than de- 
votional spirit, see his Antiquities of York, b. ii. eh. i. p. 420. 
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was carried into effect. 1Villiam W yk,vane ,vas then 
Archbishop of York: 8 he had been elected in the sum- 
mer of 1279, and consecrated on the nineteenth of Sep- 
telnber that same year, by Pope Nicholas III. at Rome. 
He, together ,vith one Antony de Bek, the Bishop elect 
of Durham, 'v ere the chief promoters of the Transla- 
tion, the 'v hole expenses of which ,vere defrayed solely 
by the latter. 9 Antony was not yet consecrated, and 
considering that greater solemnity \vould be added to 
his consecration if it could be performed on the same 
day as the Translation, and hoping thereby to connect 
himself more closely with St. 'Villialn, it was arranged 
that both ceremonies should take place on the 9th of 
January. It ,vas determined that the occasion should 
be marked by the greatest splendour and magnificence, 
and for this purpose, J{ing Ed,yard I. and his Queen 
Eleanor, together with all the Nobility and Chief Offi- 
cers, ecclesiastical as ,yell as civil, of the whole of Eng- 
land ,vere invited to assist at the solemnity. Clergy 
frolTI all parts were summoned, and eleven Bishops 
,vere present on the occasion. It ,vas much feared that 
the King and Queen \vould not be able to attend, 
partly on account of the severity of the \veather, but 
chiefly because the I{ing and his Barons were especially 
occupied \vith the settling and disposing of 'Vales, 
which country had just been conquered. The King 
however was most anxious to be present, and an ac('i- 
dent which happened to him a short time before his 
departure for York, increased his anxiety and made 
him quite determined to go there: "It happened," (we 


8 Stubbs, p. 1727. 
9 Vide Brev. Ebor, 1493. Lcctiones in Fest. TransI. S. GuI. 
Ebor. Archiep. 
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quote the "Tord
 of the Lection used in the Office for 
the Fe
tival of the Translation) "it happened that on 
a certain day he ,vas mounting a steep place, and when 
lIe arrived on the summit, he fell do,vn from an im- 
lllense height, so that it \Va8 thought by his attendants, 
,vho were naturally amazed at ,vhat had happened, that 
his 'v hole body lllust have been dashed to pieces. 'The 
}{ing ho,vevcr rose up immediately, not in the least in- 
jured, and gave thanks to Almighty God and 
t. 'Vil- 
Ham, imputing his fall to the enemy of mankind, and 
his preservation to the merits of the glorious Confessor 
he had determined to honour. Fronl that day so great 
a desire possessed him to honour St. "Tillialn, that he 
set out quickly for York, and hastened in rapid jour- 
nies to reach the city." 
It ,vas no,v \vithin t,vo days of the tinle fixed for the 
Translation, and on the eve of the eighth of January, 
the Archbishop and Antony de Bek, attended by the 
Dean and Canons of the Cathedral, entered the Church 
in silence and late at night, to make preparations for 
thp opening of the tomb ; having chanted Litanies 
and poured forth many prayers for help and assist- 
ance, they prostrated themselves in nluch humility 
before the tomb, and after continuing some time 
in prayer, they commenced their work. Having re- 
moved a large stone \vhich "ras placed upon the cof- 
fin, they found the body of the holy Bishop habited in 
the sacred vestments in \vhich he had been buried. 
These \vere founù to be, both by sight and touch, cov- 
ered with oil \vhich had exuded fronl his sacred re- 
Jnain
.l Removing the Patten and Chalice ,\rhich had 


1 Vide S. Basil Horn. in S. Ju1ittanl Martyrem. t. 2. p. 35. S. 
Greg. Turon Lib. i. c. 30. De g10riâ Martyrum. 
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been placed next to the body in the tOlllb, the Arch- 
bishop and Antony de Bek, "\vith others \v ho \vere 
considered frolll their character fit for so sacred a work, 
beginning at the head, collected and rolled up the 
sacred relics with due reverence and devotion, and 
placed them in a sillall chest. They then carried it 
most devoutly on their shoulders to a secret place in 
the Cathedral, \vhich they sealed, and leaving a guard 
there, they departed in silence. The next morning 
when it was quite light, they returned, and unlocked 
the chest, and having taken out the holy relics, hand- 
ling them \vith the most minute reverence, they sepa- 
rated them frolll the ecclesiastical vestments, which 
they put by theillseives, but the vestrnents belonging to 
the body itself, together with it they placed in a chest 
prepared \vith great care for the purpose. This they 
sealed and guarded. All was no\v ready for the COlll- 
pletion of the Translation. Before however the hour 
for the ceremony had arrived, a remarkable event took 
place, \vhich we \vill relate in the \vords of the Lection 
read on this Festival, and \vhich is the fifth in order. 2 
"On the follo\ving day, while the matins were being 
solemnly chanted for the Translation of St. 'Villiaill's 
remain
, in order that the solen1nity lllight be rendered 
lnore reillarkable, Almighty God magnified IIis Saint 
by a \vonderful miracle. For as certain of the Canons' 

ervants who hacl come \vith their masters into the 
Cathedral ,vere sleeping -in the Choir, one of thelD 
had reclined his head on the foot of the pulpit from 
'v hich the Gospel was \vont to be read, and behold, 
during the reading of the third Lection, one of the 
columns of no small weight chanced to give way, and 


2 Brev. Ebor. ubi sup. 
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fell upon hin1, so -that his head lay pressed do,vn be- 
t,veen the fallen pillar and the foot of the pulpit. 
'Vhcn tho
e 1"\"'ho ,v ere pre
el1t s
nv it, they ran to raise 
up the stone, supposing that his head ,\Tas irren1ediably 
shattered. But he rose up, felt no injury, anclloosillg 
a band ". hich ,vas tied round his head, he found that it 
had been pierced through on either side by the upper 
and the lo\ver stone, and ,vas bitten through as it ,vere 
,vith teeth, so that it ,vas the more manifest to all that 
behelù it, that it ,vas the ,york of Providence that 'v hen 
the band "rhich enclosed his heatl had been so broken, 
he himself should have escaped unhurt. The servant 
gave thanks to Almighty God and St. 'Villiam for his 
preseryation, believing, and not ,vithout reason, that 
through his merits he had escaped so great a danger." 
On the morning of the ninth of January, the Cathe- 
dral ,vas filled ,vith those 'v ho had thronged from all 
parts to be present at the Festival. The king and 
queen, and a very large attendance of lords and baron
, 
together ,vith the eleven Bishops and their clergy, in- 
creased the splendour and magnificence of the scene. 
The sermon having been preached by the Archbishop, 
the king hin1self and all the Bishops present, carried 
the chest ,vhich contained the sacred relics round 
part of the choir, with the greatest reverence and de- 
votion, and thus the body of 'Villiam ,vas ,vith great 
rejoicing and due solemnity translated froln an obscure 
into a lofty place, fl
om the conunon burying-ground 
into the choir.:? As soon as the Office for the Transla- 
tion ,vas finished, the Archbishop 
olemnly conse- 
crated Antony de Bck, Bishop of Durham, anù thus 
ended the solen1nities ,vhich doubtle
s for many gene- 


3 " Ab imo in altum, a communi loco, in Chorum." 
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rations ,vere relnembered as 
ome of the most remark- 
able that had ever taken place in York. 
l\Ian y miracles took place after the Translation, the 
1110St remarkable of ,vhich ,vere told to the Clergy, and 
recorded, the account of thenl forming the remainder 
of the Lessons read on the F esti val of the Transla- 
tion. This ,vas appointeù to be kept yearly on the 
first Sunday after the Epiphany, St. vVilliam's day 
being celebrated on the 8th of June, the day on ,vhich 
he died. 'Ve cannot perhaps close our narrative in a 
better ,yay than presenting the reader with the Collect 
,vhich is useù on the Festival of the Translation, and 
,vhich clearly sho\vs the thoughts and spirit ,vhich the 
Church wished should accolnpany such ceremonies, 
and which they were intended to produce in the minds 
of 
incere and pious ,vorshippers. 
Almighty and merciful God, ,vho hast shown the 
body of 1Villiam, thy glorious Confessor and Bishop, 
,vhich was buried in the depth of the earth, to be 
worthy of exaltation; grant that ,ve celebrating his 
Translation, may be translated from this valley of 
misery to Thy heavenly kingdoln, through Jesus 
Christ our Lord. Amen. 


I 
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On the question of precedence lJetrceen the Sees 
of Canterbury and York. 


O:\fE of the ancient chroniclers I relates that Theobald, 
Archbishop of Canterbury, \voulc1 not give his con- 
sent to St. 'Villialn's election; but it does not appear 
whether this ,vas owing to the circumstances of the 
election, or, ,vhich is the most likely, to the old feelings 
of jealousy, ,vhich had for so long a tinle existed be- 
t,veen the t\VO lnetropolitan sees of England. Though 
it ,vould be beside our purpose to enter into the 
respective nlerits of the two sees, and to deterlnine 
which ,vas right and ,vhich "ras ,vrong, yet it nlay 
not be uninteresting to the reader to be put in pos- 
session of the state of the quarrel, as far as it had pro- 
ceeded, up to the time of our narrative, 'v hich we ,,,,ill 
no,v do, having reserved it for a note. The old consti- 
tution, ordained by Gregory the Great, in the time of 
Paulin us, the fir3t Archbishop of York, ,vas, that the 
t\VO sees 
hould be counted of equal dignity, but that 
,vhichever l
rinlate had been consecrated first, should 
take precedence of the other, preside at councils, &c., 
and in the case of the death of one, the survivor 


1 Ger\"asii act. Pont if. Cantuar. ape Twysden, p. 1665. 
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should con:",,-
crate the SHccessor, and in the intcrÏ1n, 

hould exercise all the archiepiscopal functions ,vithin 
the province of the ùefunet. As instances of this, 
IIonorius, fifth Archbi
hop of Canterbury,2 ,vas con:se- 
crated by Paulinus, ..:\.rchbishop of York; and aftcr- 
"Tard
, Bosa, fourth prin1ate of that see, ,vas conse- 
crated by Theodore, Archbishop of Canterhury. This 
constitution of Pope Gregory continued until the tÍ1ne 
of the eonquest, but ,,,,hen Lanfranc "Tas appointed to 
the vacant see of Canterbury, by the Conqueror, and 
".fhomas, a canon of Bayeux, to that of York, a contest 
for the suprc111acy arose bet,veen thenl, ,vhich lasted 
,vith un,vearicd veheulence bet,veen several of their 
s ucressors. Lanfranc dClnanded of Thomas, as his Hn- 
doubted ana long-established right, profe

ion of obe- 
(lienee. This, Tholllas "Tould by no lneans lJe induced 
to pay, upon ,yhich both Archbishops bet out to Ronl
, 
to plead each one his cause before the Pontiff. The 
l
ope referred thenl to a council of all the Bishops and 
..A.bbots of England, and upon their return, the subjpct 
"ras first ùi:.;cus
ed during the I
abter Festival, before 
the kin
, in the royal chapcl at 1Vinchester, and after- 
,yards at 'V'îndsor,3 ,v here, at a council held during 
"Thitsuntide (1072), it ,vas finally deternlined in the 
presence of the Legate of the Apostolic see, the 
king and queen, and of all the Bishops anù ALbots of 
the kingdom :- 
1. "That the Church of York ought to be subject to 
that of Canterbury; and the Archùi
hop of York to 
pay obedience to the Archbi::shop of Canterbury, in all 


2 Stubbs Act. Pontif. Ebor. ape Twysden, p. 1687. 
3 \Vilkins Concilia, "'01. i. p. 324. 
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things pertaining to Christian religion, as prÏ1nate of 
all Britain. 
2. That if the Archbishop of Canterbury called a 
Council ,vheresoever he pleased, the Archùishop of 
York ,vith his suffragans ought to be present, and give 
obedience to 'v hat should be deterlnined. 
And 3. That the Archbishop of 1"'- ork ought to Iuake 
profession of canonical obedience under an oath to the 
Arehbishop of Canterbury. 
rThe oath ho,vever ,vas dispensed ,vith in the case of 
rfholnas, through favour of the king ; to the above de- 
tern1Ïnatiol1s Tholl1as submitted, and affixed his signa- 
ture: it is said that they ,vere carried o"ring to the 
king's partiality for Lanfranc, and that l'honuls ,vas 
under great disadvantages in arguing against hi
 oppo- 
nent, fron1 not having the ancient charters and privi- 
leges of the see of York to refer to, for these had been 
destroyed in a fire just before his pro111otion to tlu:} see. 
N otlnvithstanding the decision of the Council of "Tind- 
sor, the three succeeding Archbishops of York, Gerard, 
rrhomas II., and rrhurstan, refused to pay obeùienee 
to the PrÏInate of Canterbury; the t,yO forlHcr yielded 
relue-tantly after a tÏ1ne, but '"!'hurstan stood out as 
long as he held the see, and never ,vonld consent to 
pay the required profession; on the contrary, he felt 
so 
trongly aùont the Inatter, that he ,vent to l{onle and 
plcaded the cause of his see ,vith such success before 
the Pope, that the Church of York again rai
ed her 
hpad to an equality ,,"'ith her sister of Canterbury, and 
received back her ancient privileges. IIouorius II. 
granted a llull of exen1ption to Thurstan 4 and his suc- 


4 Wilkins ubi sup. p.407. Eadmer Hist. N ov. lib. h'. See 
also Drake's Antiq. of York, B. ii. ch. i. p. 403, 413-41i, and 
ch. Hi. 
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ee:ssors, hy ,,
hich he eonfirnlcd to the see of York its 
anripnt dignity, and prohibited the ArchLi
hop of Can- 
terbury froln exacting any profession of obedipnc{
 
ii"OUi the see of York, or York froIll requiring the like 
frolll Canterbury; he also confirnlcd the con::;titution of 
l
 regory \\rhich ,vp have lnentioncd above, and decreed 
that if the ArchLishop of Canterbury ,vould not grati
, 
and ,,-ithout exaction of oLedienee, consecrate the elect 
..L
rchùi
hop of York, that th(
n the said elect should be 
('on
ecratl\d by his o\yn 
ufliagan:5, or el
e by the Ro- 
Ulan l'>outiff hilllself. 
"T e luay here observe that the confirlnation of the 
e}pction of a Bi
hop, by \vhich is meant the approbation 
of his nOlnination, ,vas in the early age8 of the Church the 
right of the l\Ietropolitall and his Suffrap:-ans. 5 After- 
\\rards the riO'ht of a l ) l )rovin o ' and deterlllÍniuO' \vhether 
ö 0 0 
elections "rere eanonieal or not belonged to the J\Ietro- 
politan only. 'Thi
 continued so for thirteen centuries, 
anù the Decrctals of Gregory IX., 
\. D. lì27, 
peak of 
it as the COlnnlon la,v of the Church. ..A,fter"
ards by 
the rc:-,crvation of particular cascs for the decision of 
the Apu:-:toli(' See,6 the old custOBlS of eauouical election 
""ere to a certain degree abolished, and the J\Ictropoli- 
tau's right of confirnlÍng the elections of Bishops \va
 
taken 
1\nlY ii"onl hiul and re::;erved for the .Pope: ": the 
]"{)ason for thi
 lJeing that ,vhen the right of noulinating 
and appointing Bi::;hops Lelongc(l to the Pope alone, it 
:'5eelned Ullf:i t that thi
 nOlnillation shoulù be confirnu)ù 
hyone \vho "ras under his authority. All these altera- 


5 Vide Concil. Nicen. Can. iv. 
G 'Tan E
pen. vol. i. De COllfirm. EpiðCOP. Fcrrarius Bibl. 
Prom pt. Art. COll!irmutio. 
7 Thomassin. P. 11. L. ii. c. 29, 30. 
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tions ,vere after the tÏ1ne of the foregoing history, yet it 
seelns probable that though not regularly sanctioned by 
u decree of the Church, new rules and custolns '\vere 
being gradually introduced ,vith respect to the relative 
authority of the Pope and particular lVletropolitans. 
'Vhether in the case of William, the Bishop of "\Vin- 
chester, used his Legatine authority beyond its just 
lin1it:5, or '\vhether the Archbishop's COI1:5ent ,va
 ac- 
tually neceðsary, or ho\v far so, ,ve need not here 
enq lure. 
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On tile P alliunz. 



 
It may be interesting to the reader to give a short 
account of the Palliunl, of 1vhich we have heard in the 
foregoing history, and of the privileges annexeù to its 
posseSSIon. 
The Palliunl is a part of the Pontifical dress ,vorn 
only by the Pope, Archbishops, and Patriarchs. 8 It 
is a 1vhite \voollen band of about three fingers 
breadth, Inade round, and worn over the shoulders, 
crosseù in front, with one end of it hanging d01vn over 
the breast, the other behind: it is ornamented with 
purple crOS:5es, and fastened by three golden needles, or 
pins: It is made of the wool of perfectly 1vhite sheep, 
\v hich are yearly on the festival of St. Agne
 offered 
and blessed at the celebration of the lIoly Eucharist, in 


8 Bona de Reb. Liturg. Ì. 24. 
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the Church dedicated to her in the K onlentan "Tay ill 
!{olue. The sheep are received by t,yO Canons of the 
Church of St. John I.Jatf'ran, who deliver thcln into 
the charge of the Subdeacons of thc Apostolic Col- 
ll
ge, and they then are kept ana fed by theJll until 
the time for shearing thelll arrives. 'rhe PalliuDls 
are ahvays nlade of thi
 ,vooI, and ,vhen Blade, the
T 
are brought to the Church of St. Peter and St. Paul, 
and are placed upon the Altar over their tonl b, on 
the eye of their Festiyal, and are there left the ,,'hole 
night, and on the follo,ving day are delivered to the Sub- 
rleacons ,vhose office it is to take charge of thcln. 'rhe 
Pope alone, ahvays ,veal'S the I>alliul1l, and ,vherpver 
he officiates, to signify his suprelne authority oyer all 
other particular Churches. Are hbishops and Patri- 
archs receive it fronl hiul, and cannot "Tear it except in 
their o,vn Churches, and only on certain great festiYal
, 
,vhen they celebrate the l\lass. 'ïhis St. Gregory the 
Great declares to have been of very ancient origin. 9 
An Archbishop, although he 1Je consecrated a
 
Bishop and have taken possession, cannot, Lefore h(1 
has petitioned for and received the Palliulu,l either call 
himself Archbishop, or perform such aet:-\ as belong to 
the "Greater J urisdietion," those, nanlely, ,vhich IH' 
exercises not as a Bishop, but as Archbishop, sue h as 
to SUl1UllOn a Council, or to visit hi
 Province, &c. &c. 
lIe can ho\vcver 'v hen his election has becn confirrned, 
and before he receives the Pani lun, depute his functions 
in the Inatter of ordaining Bi
hops, to his Suffragans, 
\vho may la\vfully exercise them by his cOHnuand. If 
ho\vever an ..L1.rchbishop, before he receives the Pal- 


9 Lib. iÏ. Ep. 54. 
1 Ferrarius Bibl. Prompt, in art. Pallium. 
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liun1, perforlll those offices ,vhich result Ï1ll1llediately 
fi'oln the possession of it, such as for instance those 
relating to orders, and to the Chrisn1, &c. &c., the acts 
then1selves are valid, but the Archbishop offends 
against the Canons and La,vs of the Church. 
The days on ,vhich Archbishops and Patriarchs n1ay 
,veal' the Palliull1, are, N ativitas DOlnini, Fest. St. 
J oanni
, St. Stephani, Circumcisio, Epiphania, Donl. 
Pahnarum, Crena Domini, Sab. Sanctuln, Trps dies 
Resurrectionis, Ascens. Don1ini, rrres dies Pentecostes, 
Fest. S. Joannis Bapt., et omn. Apostolorum, Quatuor 
Fest. B. 1\1. V., S. l\lichaelis, Omniulll SS., Dies Dedi- 
cationis Ecclesiæ, Consecrationis Episcoporlull, Ordi- 
nationis Clericorlun, Dies Anniversarius Ipsius Pal- 
liati, atque Festivitates principales suæ Cathedralis 
Ecclesiæ. 



NOT E S. 


p. 17. Baronius relates St. 'Villiam's case at length. His 
first account is, that St. \Villiam was fully guilty of the charges 
brought against him; and then he retracts, and says nearly the 
same thing as Pope Benedict, that St. Bernard was mistaken, 
having been misinformed, &c. Pagi Critica in Baron. is very 
decided in favour of St. \Villiam; and Pope Bcnedict XIV. 
says, "
\nastasius IV. S. P. in sedem suam Ebor : restituit \Vil- 
lielmum et ad eum Pallium misit, comperta ejus innocentia ut 
Pagius narrate tom. ii. breviarii Rom. Pontif. in vita prædict. 
Anast. IV. Luc. II. et Eugenius III. We may here observe 
that neither Baronius, Pagi, nor Pope Benedict, are correct 
in their details of the history. 


p. 42. In the "Annales Wintoniensis Ecclesiæ; auctore 
)Ionacho lVinton. in 'Vharton's A nglia Sacra, pars i. p. 300, 
there is the following notice of St. 'Villiam's exile, and of hi
 
life at \Yinchester. 
A. D. 114ï. Exulatus est Archiepiscopus Ebor. 'Villielrnus 
ab Archiepiscopatu suo; Henricus autam \Vintoniensis Episco- 
pus propter sanctitatenl ejus, et quia cum ordinaverat et consc- 
craverat, honorifice eum in do mum suam suscepit cum suis, et 
necessaria sicut sibi et suis invenit. llle autem, quantum potuit, 
et quantuIn passus est Henricus Episcopus, cum l\lonachis 
\Vintoniensibus fuit, et illorum sanctitatem t3nquam AngelortuH 
dilexit, comedens et bibens cum ill is, et in Dormitorio illorum 
dormiens. 
A. D. 1154. 'Vms. Archiepiscop. Ebor. pacificatus suis, llle- 
diante Episcopo Henrico, cum reversus esset de exiIio, veneno 
extinctus est, ut fertur ab Archidiacono suo, misso veneno in 
calice suo. 


p. 42. The only mention that is made of St. \""'illiam's peni- 
tence is by John of Hexham, and Bromton; on whose short 
account we have ventured to ground and draw out this part of his 
history. 


p. 55. Yid. Benedict XIV. de Canoniz. lib. i. cap. 39. "D
 
differentiis inter Beatificationem et Canonizationem." St. 
\Villiarn probably was honoured as Beatus in the Diocese of 



NOTES. 


York, soon after his death. His Canonization was binding on 
the whole Church, as Pope Benedict mentions. He says that 
although the Bulls were made out to special persons, this did 
not prevent the Canonization extending through the whole 
Church. 


p.56. Pope Benedict lib. ii. cap. 49. U De Testium ex- 
amine." "Item, quid erit dicendum in hypothesi in qua testes 
prædicto modo deposuissent, hoc est, modo confuso et non ex- 
planato? Erit ne locus repetitioni? Repetitio profecto hæí" 
olim erat in usu. S. P. Honorius III. visa relatione judicum, 
quibus inquisitionem demandaverat in citata causa Canoniza- 
tionis S. Gullielmi. Arch. sic eis rescripsit uti legitur apud 
Raynaldum ad an. 1224 S 47. " Ut igitur quod in hoc negligen- 
ter omissum est, per subsequentem diligentiam emendetur; 
discretioni vestræ per Apostolica scripta mandamus, quatenus 
vel dicta testium receptornm sub vestris sigillis per fideles nun- 
tios ad nostram præsentiam, destinetis, vel inquisitionem so- 
lemnem iterum facientes, nobis plane ac plenarie, quæ singu1i 
testes deposuerint rescribatis. ,t 


p. 57. Pope Benedict XIV. de Canoniz. lib. iv. pars 1, has 
a long chapter (xxxi) "De Iiquoribus aliquando manantibus e 
Corporibus, Reliquiis, et Sepulcris Sanctorum. u He quotes 
S 19, St. Basil. Horn. in Julittam Martyrem (t.2. p.35) "aquam 
laudibus extoIlit ex ejus sepulcro manantem jU also, " S. Greg. 
Turon. lib. i. cap. 30. De Gloria Martyrum. testatur suo tem- 
pore profluvium mannæ salutaris, e sepulcro S. Joanni's Evang. 
dimanasse. Et eodem lib. cap. 31. narrat mirabiJe mannæ et 
olei profluvium e sepulcro S. Andreæ." He goes on S 20. 
"Dc hisce Iiquoribus actum aliquando est in causis Canoniza- 
tionum, in causa videlicet, Beati Will. Ebor. in Ang1ia Archie- 
piscopi. Vide BuH. Canoniz. " 


p. 60. The remaining part of St. '\Villiam's history including 
the account of the Translation of his Remains, as also of the 
miracles consequent upon that event, is taken from the Lections 
nine in number which are in the York Breviary, 1493, and are 
appointed to be read on the Festival of the Translation. These 
are given at length in the Acta. Sanctorum with this notice, 



XOTE
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" Interim revertor ad S. 'Villielmi Translationem : quæ quam 
festive fllcrit Eboraci celebrata, docet nos egregills de eâ Sermo 
ex Anglico Codice 1\:1s 1\iacloviopoli (St. 
Ialo) ad Bollandum 
transrnÍssus, et pro Officii divini usu in Lectiones novem distri- 
butus 0: sed prirnis aliquot line is mutiIus, quarum videtur fuisse 
sensus: quod hujus S. \Villielmi Natalis statim ab ejus morte, 
judicante populo, et consentiente ordinario (nam de Canoniza- 
tione aliqua per Romanum Pontificem nulla uspiam mentio) 
fuerit. 
In the York Breviary however of 1493, which is in the Bod- 
leian the first lection begins as follows: "Gloriosus antistes 
Eboracensis vViIIiclmus postquam a seculo migravit multis ac 
magnis miraculis choruscavit. U nde ex decreto summi Pon- 
tificis et fratrunl assensu Catalogo Sanctorum ascriptus est. 
Dies etiam obitus sui in tota provincia," &c. and at this place 
the account in the Acta Sanctorum commences: so that the 
author of the above remark was mistaken in his suggestion as to 
\V hat was the purport of the beginning of the Lectioll, as there 
is distinct mention made of the Canonization. 


p. 65. "The table of the miracles which are ascribed to this 
Saint, which are thirty-six in number, with the indulgence of 
Pope Nicholas, are yet to be seen in our vestry: but time, and 
of late years no care, has so obliterated them, that a perfect 
transcript cannot bc had of them."-Drake's Antiq. of York, b. 
iÏ. ch. i. p. 4 19. 
The miracI(\s which are said to have taken place after the 
Translation, dcscribed at length in the Acta S S. Vito S. Gul. S 
42-46, are, the restoration of a child to life who had been 
drowned, at {he shrine of St. 'Villiam; a knight TempIar cured 
of lameness; a deformed person cured during a procession of 
the Saint's relics; and a dumb woman restored to speech during 
the celebration of the mass, who having seen a vision of S. John 
of Beverley and S. William, came as a pi1grim to the shrine of 
the latter, in faith that she should be cured of her infirmity. 
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THE LIFE OF 



t. 'Daulinu
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ARCHBISHOP OF YORK, A.D. 644. 


To the ecclesiastical scholar there is something mourn- 
fully striking in the sight of a modern map of his 
native country. Travelling northward from the metro.. 
polis, on the ,vestern side of the island, his eye runs 
through an almost continuous chain of manufacturing 
to,vns, the spiritual destitution of whose dense popula- 
tion presents problems, both of a political and ecclesias- 
tical kind, as difficult as they are distressing, and which 
seem to stand out the more distinctly from the back- 
ground of wealth, luxury, and refinement created by 
these very multitudes. On this side there is little to 
remind us of the labors of St. Chad or St. Wil- 
frid. Whereas, if ,ve look down the eastern shore of 
England, the eye is still conducted pleasantly from one 
holy home to another, always finding nigh at hand some 
monument of old nlunificence, some beautiful relic of 
catholic ages. Cambridge and Ely, Peterborough and 
Lincoln, seem to afford resting-points to the eye bet,veen 
London and York; and the view of that ,vonderful 
minster rising far off above the ,voody level is most 
grateful after the un sigh tl y disorder of those huge to,vns, 
,vhich only seems to typify the moral disorder, the civil 
discontent and religious discord of the people ,,
ithin. 
n 
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But ,ve should be unearnest men indeed if the feelings 
excited by such prospects rested in Inere antiquarian 
regrets, or ,vere the parents of no worthier offspring 
than a fe,v architectural societies, through ,vhose ,vell- 
Ineant labors catholic cerenlonial Inight shoot far ahead 
of catholic austerity, and so afford Satan a convenient 
hold to frustrate the revival of catholic truth amongst 
us. Rather ,ve ,vould hope by setting forth the deeds 
of the old missionary l110nks and holy founders of these 
glorious abbies to provoke our o,vn generation to a godly 
jealousy, and to plead the cause of our lllanufacturing 
districts most effectually by adorning the memory of 
th03e "rhose peaceful and conventual cities are after all 
but so lllany,vitnesses of "That the old Saints did against 
difficulties hardly less than ours. And especially 
the monastic character of the early Saxon Church, by 
,vhich the England of ancient tinles ,vas subdued to the 
Cross, may intimate to us that, ho,vever la,vful it may 
be in itself and, if so be, of primitive ,varrant, yet a 
sturdier weapon than a married clergy can alone hope to 
convert (for 've may not use a milder ,yord) the cro,vded 
multitudes of modern England. 
Such thoughts naturally come to mind ,vhen ,ve pre- 
pare to relate the acts of St. Paulinus of York. From 
the persecution of Diocletian, during which the father 
of Constantine died at York, ,ve pass over the fortunes 
of that famous city, till the Easter Sunday of ß27, ,vhen 
Paulinus baptized St. Ed,vin in his rude cathedral of 
,yood, ,vhich through the grateful care of that lllonarch 
and the diligence of St. Os,vald gre,v from its humble 
beginnings, and after nlultiplied changes, additions, and 
r
storations, remains anlongst us at this day, ackno,v- 
lec1gec1 a'3 one of the most exquisite ecclesiastical build- 
ings of Christendoru. 
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The early history of St. Paulinus, before he ,vas con- 
nected ,vith England, is told in fe,v ,vords. lIe ,vas in 
all probability a monk, 1 and apparently of the saIne 
house ,vith St. Augustine of Canterbury. It was in the 
first year of the seventh century that the English arch- 
bishop sent his t\VO ambassadors, La'wrence and Peter, to 
plead ,vith the holy father, St. Gregory, for fresh laborers 
in the vineyard; and, after a year's delay at Rome, the 
pope sent back the messengers accompanied by t\velve 
ne\v apostles, Inany of whom \vere ordained to shine as 
lights in the Saxon Church, and by holy living and holy 
. suffering to adorn the doctrine of God their Saviour in 
all things. For among the twelve \vere Mellitus, Justus, 
and Paulinus. 
Their journey, if we nlay judge by the pope's coni- 
mendatory letters, partook of that irregularity \vhich 
characterized all travelling in religious ages, ,vhell 
various shrines and places gifted with miracle attracted 
the pilgrim to the right or left, especially when bound 
on a difficult and perilous enterprise to extend the 
Church of Christ. It ,vould seem that these holy 
monks (as ,ve have ventured to assume that they ,vere) 
passed by lVIarseilles, through a portion of the diocese of 
Tholouse, afterwards the scene of the great St. Dominic's 
labors among the heretic Albigenses, up the Saone, 
north\vard as far as l\letz, and thence to Paris, ,yhere 
they ,vere commended to the pious hospitality of king 
Clothaire, and Brunichildis, ,,,ho had been formerly the 
queenly hostess of Augustine. They arrived in Kent in 
6U1, and appear to have been honorably received by the 
good king Ethelbert, and his consort Adilberga, to both 


I Enm fuisse monachum pl'ohttbile, at exploratnm non est.-JlalJill. 
lndeæ SSe p7'ætermìss. ill sæc. Ben. ii. 
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of ,vhom the pope had ,vritten, comparing them respect- 
ively to Constantine and IIelena: though the personal 
character of the Saxon king seems to have had more of 
earnestness and sterling ,vorth about it than that of the 
great emperor. The comparison, perhaps, was meant for 
the public rather than the private character of the king. 
Truly the Church of Christ has antiquities of a more 
touching sort than those ,vhich the regal succession of 
any nation has to boast, even as her spiritual descent is 
Inore unbroken. The very monastic house, from ,vhich 
St. Gregory sent forth Augustine, and after,vards these 
lle,v fello,v-laborers, still remains set apart for sacred 
uses. 'Vith the Coliseunl on its right and the gardens 
of the Cæsars on its left, and almost in vie,v of the old 
Church of St. Clement ,vhere the Pelagian heresy, the 
offspring of a British monk, ,vas formally condemned, 
the same site is at this day occupied by the ,vhite-robed 
Call1alclolese. There at this day the sÌ1nple-lllannered 
and kind-hearted children of St. Romualcl contemplate 
in silent austerity the mysteries of the catholic faith, 
,vhile the solitary palm-tree on the hill close by stands 
like a beacon in the garden of the Passionists, ,vho pray 
specially for England. From that same house of St. 
Gregory, ,,-here his altar and his rude dormitory still 
exist, the sixteenth Gregory has been raised to fill the 
chair of St. Peter; yet ,vhen he d,vells in the lordly 
Vatican, it is ,vithin the Saxon suburb of Rome, the 
Borgo (Burgh) ,vhere the English pilgrims once resided, 
and within ,vhich St. Peter's is included. Surely one 
Inay d\vell innocently on these little things, ,vhen our 
isolation presses heavily upon us: it is a relief even for 
the imagination to play ,vith nalnes and places ,vhich 
testify conjointly of England and of catholic unity. 
And ,ve too are, in one sense, the chilùren of that hou:se, 
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for ,ve are living on the labors of the monks ,vho came 
therefrom. Though fearful storms have s,vept by, and 
the sacrilege of schism is in our ears and before our 
eyes, ,ve are struggling to Inaintain ourselves under the 
shadow of the tree ,vhich they planted. "\V oe unto us 
if ,ve be not ",vatchful, and strengthen the things 
which remain, that are ready to die," lest peradventure 
our ,yorks be not" found perfect before God." 
The next t,venty-four years of Paulinus' life are in- 
volved in obscurity. He disappears entirely from our 
vie,v, or to speak nlore wisely, is hidden ,vith God, till 
625. Yet it is not difficult to conjecture that his 
days ,vere spent in active toil for the Church, for he 
lived among great deeds, and ,vas an eye,vitness of 
many things ,vhich gave consistency and character to 
the Saxon Church. The death of the great St. Gre- 
gory ,voulc1 hardly be unfelt by the Kentish laborers. 
The synod of Augustine's Oak dre,v a formal line be- 
t,veen the British and the Saxon Christians. The con- 
version of king Sebert, the building of vVestminster 
Abbey and St. Paul's, and the founding of Ely, the 
erection of the see of Rochester, and the death of St. 
Augustine, ,vere all notable events ,vhich mark those 
four-and-t,venty years in the history of our Church. 
But, if it ,vas allo,ved to St. Paulinus to behold the 
Church thus taking shape and gathering strength, and 
doubtless himself to aiù in the labor, there ,vere darker 
scenes of ,vhich he ,vas also a witness. Whether 
during that unhappy year after the apostacy of the 
kings Paulinus retired with Justus and l\lellitus, an 
action ,vhich ,ve do not know enough of to condelnn, 
(for those 've should sit in judgment on ,vere Saints,) 
or ,vhether he remained ,vith St. La,vrence, ,ve are not 
told: but, at all events, on Eadbald's repentance he 
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,voulJ ,vithout questiol1 be found in Kent, and during 
the five years w.hich succeeded he probably labored for 
St. La"
rence. 
There are fe,v of the Saints in ,vhose lives ,ve do not 
finù SOUle such unhistorical interval as this j and, if it 
Blakes no sho,v on the pages of history, perhaps it may 
generally have been the Iuost InOluentous period of their 
lives. 'Vhether it has been spent in ascetic retirell1ent 
or outw.ard conflict, it has often been the 
eason of pro- 
hation, the vigil of their Christian knighthood, on 
,,-hich their ,vhole future depended. Who kno\vs what 
cOlnbats pass in the
e 111ystic deserts, or ,vhat gifts are 
".on, cOIDlnunicating joy and health and sudden ala- 
crity to the \vhole body of Christ 
 St. Paul's days 
,,-ere not ,vasted in Arabia: and, to venture further, 
our I
ord in St. Joseph's house ,vas about IIis Heavenly 
Father's business. To us moderns this peculiarity in 
the lives of the Saints may suggest very ,vholesome 
thoughts. It rebukes that restless temper ,vhich be- 
gins by making all our good unsound, because it sets 
up our O\\Tn ,viII rather than God's will as the rule 
of the good ,ve propose to do j and ends by an irritable, 

chis]natical and carnal spirit of proselytism, and a 
fretful course of duty self-Í1nposed, because through 
rli
use it has lost all faith in its invisible ,veapons of 
prayer and fasting and virginity for Christ's sake. 
Yet this very characteristic of the Saints' lives is, like 
1nost other things about them, singularly Christlike, 
renÜncling us of that silent but pregnant interval of 
eighteen years bet,veen I-lis disputing ,vith the doctors 
and His baptism by St. John, ,vhich the Evangelist 
cOlnprehends in the one mystery of IIis obedience to 
IIis t,vo creatures, St. l\Iary and St. Joseph, an interval 
,,-herein every day ,vas full of actions ,vhich, because of 
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the Incarnation, ,vere infinite humiliations, and each 
one by itself, as Liguori says, therefore sufficient for the 
redelnption of the .world. 
It was in ihe year 625 that the alnbassadors of king 
Ed'win, yet a pagan, arrived in Kent to demand of 
king Eadbald the hand of his sister Ethelburga in 
marriage. Tempting as ,vas the offer, from Ed'win's 
falne and his spreading conquests, the Kentish mon- 
arch replied that it ,vas not la,vful to give a Chris- 
tian virgin in marriage to a heathen, lest the faith 
and sacraments of the Heavenly King should be pro- 
faned by the company of a king w'ho kne,v not the 
worship of the true (iod. Ed,vin was a man of 110 
COllllnon telnper, and with the natural sympathy ,vhich 
great minds have ,vith high feelings took no offence 
at the rough answer. He sent a second time to pro- 
mise that he would take no steps against the Chris- 
tian faith, but that he ,vould grant to the princess, 
her priests and her ,vhole retinue, the free exercise <If 
their o,vn religion, and that should the new faith be 
found on examination holier and more ,vorthy of God 
he ,vould himself elnbrace it. This reply was consi- 
dered satisfactory. Eadbald and Ethelburga might 
think it ,vas a case to ,vhich the apostle's rule ,vould 
apply, that the believing wife should sanctify the un- 
believing husband. l\loreover, it would of course be 
remembered by both of theln that it ,vas a ,voman 
who had paved the ,yay for the introduction of the 
Gospel into I{ent, and that by her marriage with an 
unbeliever. And, doub tle
 they acted under the ad- 
vice of St. Justus) their spiritual pastor: he ,vould 
view it in the light of a means for amplifying the 
IIoly Church, and for such an end Ethelburga ,vould 
be willing to venture her worldly comfort by placing 
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herself in so difficult a position as that of a Christian 
queen in a heathen court. 
It no,v became the duty of St. Justus to fix upon some 
ne,v and ,,"orthy spiritual father, to whose care he should 
cOlnmit the Kentish princess, to guide her along the dif- 
ficult ,yay v.hich for Christ's sake she "
as prepared to 
tread. lIe chose Paulinus, which would imply that he 
had already perceived in him some eminent qualifica- 
tions for positions of trust and difficulty. In compliance 
,vith the recommendation of St. Gregory, given so far 
back as 601, Paulinus ,vas ordain
d bishop of York, 
which see ,vas to enjoy metropolitan honors. Of the 
life and demeanor of Paulinus in the heathen court "
e 
kno,v next to nothing. But from ,vhat Bede says it 
1vould appear that he did not confine himself to build- 
ing up Ethelburga and her Christian attendants in their 
most holy faith, but also labored zealously as a mission- 
ary bishop. His labors at that time 'v ere not blessed 
,vith any great success j for while Bede testifies of him 
that he labored long time in the word, yet he adds that 
it fell out as the apostle said, "The god of this ,vorld 
blinded the minds of them that believed not) lest the 
light of the glorious Gospel of Christ should shine unto 
them." It is probable, ho,vever, that the exertions of 
Paulin us ,vere silently bringing things into that mature 
state, which after,vards made the conversion of the 
N orthun1brians almost national j for the very language 
used at the conference of Godmundingham implies that 
the false religion had been for some length of time con- 
fronted 'with the Gospel, so that room had been given 
for a general scepticism to get root, and gain ground 
even among the priests. 
l\Iean,vhile pope Boniface ,vas not unmindful of his 
office of universal bishop, nor inclined to neglect the 
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nH\V church of St. Gregory's founding. In this same 
year he addressed letters to Ed,vin and Ethelburga, both 
of them noble compositions, and ,yell deserving a place 
in that magnificent collection of Christian documents, 
the pontifical epistles. 
It is not a little touching to contemplate the affec- 
tionate earnestness of these t,vo letters, and to reflect 
upon the high sense of duty which prompted and sus- 
t
ined so minute a vigilance over the interests of the 
Gospel throughout the breadth of 'Vestern Christendoln. 
The marriages of the little kings of the Saxon hept- 
archy, ,vith its fluctuating policy and its shifting 
boundaries, ,vere not overlooked at Rome. " The piety 
of Boniface," says Alford 2, "passed the Alps and ocean 
that he might hasten the re,vard of faith in the northern 
part of the island, an d tha t the provincials of AHa, 
,vhom Rome had erewhile seen in her forum, might have 
a ne,v commerce ,vith the chief city. It ,vas not there- 
'--- 
fore Gaul, it ,vas not Spain, it was not Germany, it was 
not the nearer inhabitants of Italy, ,vho were anxious 
for the salvation of the N orthumbrians, for they had not 
the bo,vels of a parent j but it ,vas Ronle, to ,vhom 
Christ had given the prefecture of His sheep in Peter 
the chief. She, though more relnote in place, yet by 
the pri vilege of her digni ty, by the necessity of her 
office, and finally by the excellency of her love, ,vas 
nearer to us in this kind of affection. Hence the reader 
may clearly understand ,vho is the genuine mother of 
this island, and to \vhom it o,ves the birth of faith, to 
eastern Asia, or to ,vestern Rome. Truly, if she only, 
in Solomon's judgment, ,vas the mother, ,vhose bo,vels 
,vere moved, then this pious care lest Britain should 


2 H. 216. ed. Leod. 
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p
rish she\vs that, not of .L\.sia or of Greece, but of 
ROlne only ought ,ve to say, 'She is the 11l0ther 
thereof.' " 
It "yas no,v the second year of Paulinus' residence at 
the :Northumbrian court. The interesting events of this 
year and the follo,ving (627), so ,veIl kno,vn through 
the touching narrative of St. Bede, belong rather to the 
life of St. Echvin than of Paulinus, not\vithstanding that 
they are among the most important ,vhich befell the 
holy bishop. The attempted Inurder of St. Ed,vin, the 
queen's safe delivery on the night of Easter Sunday, 
the king's victory over Quichebn, and the unlooked-for 
fulfilment of a heavenly vision, as they chiefly illus- 
trate the personal character of St. Ed,vin, so they are 
related in his life. It is sufficient to say here, that the 
infant princess Eanflede, ,vith twelve of her family, \vere 
the first-fruits of the N orthunlbrian l11Ïssion, and \vere 
baptized on "
hitsunday in 626 j and that on Easter 
Sunday (627) king Ed,vin ,vas himself baptized by 
Paulinus in his ,vooden cathedral, dedicated to St. Peter. 
The six years ,vhich intervened bet,veen the baptisln 
and the death of St. Ed,vin ,vere in a Christian point of 
vie,v most Ï1nportant to the north of England. It ,vould 
seenl as though the king made continual progresses 
through his dominions, taking Paulinus ,yith him, and 
lending to his Inissionary labors the support of his 
presence and favor. First, going north\vard, ,ve hear of 
the bishop being compelled to stop six-and-thirty days 
at one place in N orthulnberland, catechising the ne,v 
converts, and baptizing them in the river Glen, near the 
village of Yeverin, ,,,here Ed,vin had a country-seat. 
But it ,vould seem from the narrative of Bede that he 
reaped a yet greater harvest in Yorkshire itself, ",here 
the pure and beautiful river S\vale ,vaS his font, in 'whose 
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rocky pools near Catterick Bridge, anciently Cataract, 
he baptized great multitudes of the Deiri, turning them, 
according to St. Gregoryìs prediction, from the wrath of 
God (de ira Dei). At Caillpodunum, 'where Ed,vin's 
palace stood, Paulinus built a church of stone, ,vhich ,vas 
burnt by the pagans ,vho killed St. Ed,,"in. It was 
dedicated to St. Alban, for England had Christian anti- 
quities even to the companions of St. Augustine; and 
Caillden speaks of the black burnt appearance of the 
stones remaining in his day. 
The conversion of the East Saxons and their king 
Eorp\vald ,vas brought about by the pious industry of 
Ed\vin, and seems to have taken place no long time 3 
after his baptism. But the year after \vas marked by a 
still more signal success attending the preaching of 
Paulinus, in the conversion of Blecca, the governor of 
Lincoln, and the introduction of the Gospel into the 
parts south of the Humber. At Lincoln he built an- 
other church of stone, of beautiful ,vorkmanship, ,vhich 
'vas roofless i
 Bede's time, but visited by the faith- 
ful because of the po'wer of miracle 'which resided 
there. From Lincolnshire the holy bishop extended 
his missionary labors into N ottinghamshire, baptizing 
great multitudes in the river Trent, and consecrating a 
church to our blessed Lady at South\vell. 4 And thus 
our Saint became the father of three famous ecclesias- 
tical buildings, \vhich have come do,vn to our times, 
the cathedrals of York and Lincoln, and the lllins- 
ter of South ,veIl. 


3 Father Cressy however puts it under 632, after Alford; yet the 
narrative of Bede would seem to bring it nearer to Edwin's baptism, 
and as if in the fervor of his recent conversion. 
4 It is Camden's conjecture that the Tiovulfingacestir of Bede was 
South well. 
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The ne,v church at Lincoln, even in its infancy, 'wit- 
nessed a scene of no little interest in English church 
history, the consecration of lIonorius Archbishop of 
Canterbury, by St. Paulinus. It seems scarcely possible 
in the conflict of authorities to settle in ,vhat year this 
took place. Baronius is clearly right in saying that the 
pall ,vas not sent to Paulinus before 633 ; and, appa- 
rently for the mere purpose of avoiding a difficulty, 
IIarpsfield, Parker and God,vin fix the death of St. 
Justus to 634; but, as appears from the pope's letter 
to St. Ed,vin in 633, lIonorius 'was already Archbishop 
of Canterbury, and the pall is sent to the t,vo arch- 
bishops at once. Justus died, according to the most 
probable account, in 628, and without supposing a va- 
cancy of five years, it seems to agree better ,vith the 
several narratives to fix the consecration of Honorius to 
629 ; and either the original instructions from Rome, 
on ,vhich St. Justus acted in consecrating Paulinus, or 
fresh commands sent on the death of St. Justus, may have 
\varranted Paulinus in consecrating Honori us, and the 
pope's formal rule in 633, that ,vhen either of the arch- 
bishops returned to his Maker the survivor should or- 
dain another in his room, may have been rather provid.. 
ing for a difficulty already experienced than a mere rule 
enacted for the first time, and apart from circumstances. 
But, how'ever the question of the date Inay stand, the 
fact is undoubted that the first Archbishop of York 
consecrated the fifth Archbishop of Canterbury in the 
ne,v and beautiful stone church of Lincoln. 
How' briefly, and almost abruptly, does history ap- 
pear to sum up in its straightforw'ard narrative the 
w'ork of six long years! Yet to monks, accuston1ed to 
hear w'hat ,ve should think the dry pages of the 1\lar- 
tyrology read during their frugal meal, the list of names 
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and places 'and simple facts could supply ample matter 
for devotional meditation. The mould in 'which the 
lives of all the Saints is cast, notwithstanding an appa- 
rently infinite diversity, is, after all, one and the same, 
the likeness of their Lord; and to men whose thoughts 
were conversant ,vith that all day, each fact in the 
Martyrology was, so to speak, a key to itself: it opened 
out long trains of mingled thought and prayer, and cast 
the reader and the hearer more completely into the 
times and position of the Saint than labored accuracy 
of description or animation of style could possibly do. 
To us, unfortunately, the connection between our own 
days and those of the Saints has been rudely sundered; 
and there is a romance about the past ,vhich goes far to 
destroy the real application of its ensamples to ourselves. 
Yet let anyone, by a steady effort, realize to himself the 
rough, tiresolne, commonplace difficulties ,vhich Paulinus 
had to overcome in evangelizing our northern counties, 
the rudeness of the times, 
he ignorance of the people, 
the inveteracy of their superstitions, their cold and unim- 
pressive temper so discouraging to a hot-hearted Roman, 
the want of clergy, the absence of all the consolations 
which a missionary derives either from the splendid ce- 
remonial of the Church, or in these days from rapid 
communication with the faithful in other parts. These, 
and a host of others ,vhich these suggest, could only be 
overcome by the single-minded energy of earnest faith; 
anù if multitudes, almost whole to,vns, exist now in 
those same northern counties to be rescued either from 
the delusions of schism, or even a neglected state of 
heathenism, the example of Paulinus may be of service 
to ourselves. A nlodern priest in a modern parish is 
first startled and then disheartened by the complicated 
errors of doctrine and discipline, and the end mostly is 
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that he becon1es entangled in some part of the VICIOUS 
system round him, and, as though the ,vorld's eye 
paralysed hÏ1n, learns to acquiesce in the ,vretched, low 
vie\vs and principles ,vhich prevail about hÏ1n. Now 
ho\vever seemingly different his outward position is, 
nevertheless it is substantially the same ,yith that of a 
Inissionary ; and faith in the Church systeIn, even the 
little faith \vhich he has, brings about changes ,vhich 
surprise himself. But they ,vho are tied to the ,vorld 
are tied to the tirtles, and the doctrine that this or that 
is unfit for these times eats out the very heart of faith. 
lIenee it is that the most successful missionaries have 
generally been monks. l\Ionks do not believe in the 
,vorld; its ,vays do not fetter them; its example does 
not overa,ve them. They do ,vhat we should call odd 
unpractical things, and, strange to say! these very 
things succeed through the hearty good-,vill \vith ,vhich 
they are pushed for,vard; ,vhile the more intelligible 
discretion of their contemporaries receives the admira- 
tion of the "
orld, and bequeaths nothing to posterity. 
Their singularity, like Samson's lock, appears to contain 
their strength. 
Unlike the labors of many of the missionary Saints, 
the toils of St. Paulin us do not seem to have been 
accoIllpanied, so far as ,ve kno,v, by any copious dis- 
play of miraculous power; at least not in any such 
,vay as to have come strikingly for,vard to account 
for the great success of his preaching. The conversion 
of St. Ed,vin did certainly involve a supernatural kno\v- 
ledge of past circuD1stances; and the ,yay in 'which 
St. Bede lllentions the faIlle of the ruined ,valls of 
Lincoln Church, as gifted ,vith a miraculous influence, 
,vould lead one to connect it ,vith Paulinus. 
But the tÏ1lle of his labors in the north ,vas fast 
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drawing to a close. A rebellion, for so it is terlned 
by Bede, broke out against St. Ed,vin, headed by Cad- 
walla, the savage king of the Britons, 'whose Christian 
profession seems only to have exasperated hÏ1n the more 
against the Saxons, and Penda, a lnan of the 
Iercian 
blood royal, and an idolater. A battle took place at 
Heathfield, near the banks of the Don: it ,vas fatal to 
St. Ed,vin, ,vho ,vas slain there, and extremely disas- 
trous to the Church; for it ,vould appear as though it 
led to a cOluplete persecution of the N orthumbrian 
Christians. One ,vould have imagined that Paulinus 
,vould have remained ,vith his church, specially ,vhere 
there seemed so good a chance of ,vinning the cro\vn 
of martyrdom, for which the Saints in all ages ,vere 
athirst. This, however, was not the case. Reverting 
to his first office of guardian of Ethelburga, he took 
ship under the escort of Bassus, one of St. Ed,vin's most 
valiant ,varriors, and sailed into Kent. "\Ve have not 
enough information left us to decide upon the grounds 
of his retiring from the persecution. ""\Ve know froIll the 
position he after\vards held in Kent that he ,vas fully 
justified in ,vhat he did, and that his contelnporaries 
sa,v nothing in his conduct inconsistent ,vith his sanc- 
ti ty ; and of course, as in the case of the patriarchs of 
the Old Testament, "\ve should in every instance fear to 
pass a censure upon anyone ,vhom the veneration of 
catholics has canonized. The question of courting or 
shunning persecution was, ,ve kno"\v, debated very early; 
and undoubted Saints in quite primitive times adopted 
opposite lines of action. The example of our Blessed 
I.Jorcl ,voula seelU on the ,vhole to favor the shunning of 
persecution: yet as the Spirit drove IIim into the ,vil- 
derness to be ten1pted, and as another tinle He set His 
face stedfastly to go up to J erusaleln, so doubtless the 
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in,vard illulnination of His Spirit guides His Saints 
both ,vhen they advance and ,vhen they retire, as is so 
beautifully exen1plified in the lives of St. Polycarp and 
St. Cyprian. 
'Ve must, therefore, follo,v Paulinus into Kent, not 
,vithout casting a ,vistful and curious eye upon the de- 
serteJ see of York, and the young Northumbrian church. 
History, ho,vever, is grudging of its materials: there 
is the good and holy J aines, the deacon of Paulinus, 
,vho ,vas seen helping his bishop to baptize the mul- 
titudes in the Trent, he is still on the banks of the 
S,vale by Catterick bridge, catechising and baptizing 
in spite of the persecution, "an ecclesiastical man and 
a holy, abiding long time in the church of York, 
and rescuing much prey froin the old enemy." IIis 
is the only figure visible on the scene; and yet a very 
interesting one; for the good deacon 'was a s,veet singer 
too, and he was pern1Ïtted to see peace restored to his 
church; and then, a delightful task! he taught the 
Y orkshiremen to sing as they did at Rome and Can- 
terbury, till at last he was very old; and then he fol- 
lo,ved the ,yay of his forefathers: and the labors and 
the sufferings and the good deeds of J alnes, the deacon 
of Paulinus, are hidden with Christ in God. 
Thus Paulinus, after his eight years in the north, 
is no,v in l{ent again; a.nd ,ve may be sure he ,vas 
,velcome to Honorius, ,vhom he had consecrated himself 
at Lincoln; and ,ve may be sure, too, that he had 
done ,vhat ,vas right and holy in leaving York, for it 
chanced that when he caIne into Kent the see of 
llochester ,vas vacant; ROlnanus, the bishop, being 
drow'ned in the l\Iediterranean \vhile on an -embassy 
to Rome. St. IIonorius therefore requested Paulinus, 
or rather, as Bede says, invited him, and king Eadbald 
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seconded the invitation, to take charge of the \vidowed 
church of Rochester; for there ,vas no controversy yet 
between the crosses of Canterbury and York: the 
ages of the Church \vhen crosses struggled for prece- 
dence were yet to come, and bad as they were, com.. 
pared with \vhat had been, they were better a good deal 
than ages ,vhen crosses were put by altogether, because 
the world had settled all controversy between Canter- 
bury and York by taking the precedence itself. 
So Paulinus mounted the throne of Rochester; and 
as before he had labored twenty-four years in Kent in 
silence and obscurity, so far as history can tell, he no\v 
labors in the same parts again for eleven years, edifying 
and consolidating the Kentish church, we kno\v not ho\v, 
till in 644 he passed to heaven, "\vith the fruit of his 
glorious labor," and, like the prophet, bequeathed 
nothing but his mantle, the first pall of York, \vhich he 
left to the church of Rochester. 
He does not seelll to have been always resident at 
Rochester; perhaps he exercised episcopal superintend- 
ence in other parts, as a kind of spiritual vicar. For it 
appears that he lived for a considerable time at Glaston- 
bury, where he caused the w"attled walls of the old 
church to be taken do\vn, and built up from the ground 
of solid timber, and covered ,vith lead. Indeed Paulinus 
seems to have been a great church-builder, raising and 
adorning the material fabric no less than building up 
the edifice of holy souls. This ,vooden church of Glas- 
tonbury remained as Paulinus left it, till it was burned 
do,vn in the reign of IIenry the First. 
He died on the 10th of October, and was buried in 
the sacristy of the blessed apostle St. Andre,v at 
Rochester. And \ve read (Capgrave ape Cress) that, 
when Gundulph was bishop of Rochester, Lanfranc 
,0 
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took do,vn the old church, and taking up the bones of 
St. Paulinus put them into a chest. There 'was present 
at this ceremony a WOluan grievously afflicted in body, 
and ,vith her conscience burdened ,vith a certain sin. At 
the sepulchre she vo,ved that, if by the merits of Pauli- 
nus God ,vould free her from her disease; she would 
never again cOlnmit the sin of ,vhich she had been 
guilty; "'hereupon she ,vas immediately healed. 
Do ,ve seem to have but little to say of so famous a 
Saint, and he too the first archbishop of York, and the 
apostle of Northumberland'l Do not let us think 
this: think 'what our island ,vas in the first half of the 
seventh century: this good man left the quietness and 
the glory, the exan1ples and the ceremonies of Rome, 
and labored forty and three years for us English: forty 
and three years, let us count them out, and dwell on 
them in love, for it ,vas not little ,vhich he did, ,vitness 
York and Lincoln and South \-vell ; and though the Trent 
and the S,vale and the Glen have flo,ved on and changed 
their ,vaters many times, yet the souls regenerated in 
then1 are, in goodly sheaves ,ve trust, laid up in the 
garner of the Lord. Therefore let us bless the lnemory 
of Paulinus, not only for the eight years' labor ,vhich we 
kno,v of, but for the struggles and the toils of the silent 
thirty-five. Thus is it ever with the Saints: what we 
kno\v of them is but a sample of ,vhat they ,vere; 
bunches of the grapes of Eschcol, brought out by the 
Holy Church for the ,vonder and veneration of her sons. 
It is singular that such labors as those of Paulinus 
should have been so little illustrated by the ,yorking of 
lniracles; and it is disappointing that no traits should 
have been recorded of his personal character which 
Inight have brought him nearer to us, ,vho cannot even 

ee the cross \vhich Camden sa,v at De\\.sbury on the 
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Calder, ,vith the brief but sufficient inscription, Pauli- 
nus hic prædicavit et celebravit. When ,ve look back, 
all ,ve see is what the old man sa,v ,vho spoke with 
Deda abbot of Peartney, a Bishop at noonday on the 
banks of the Trent, very tall, with somewhat of a stoop, 
black hair, an emaciated face, a very thin and aquiline 
nose, with something both venerable and a,ve-inspiring 
in his aspect; and that ,vas St. Paulinus of York bap- 
tizing the N ottinghamshire men. 
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MOST beautiful is the diversity in the lives of the Saints. 
Some shine apart, like single stars discerned through the 
clouds of a troubled night, while others gather in mani- 
fold constellations, touching one upon another in a line 
of shapely splendor across the sky, both equally, though 
in different ,vays, illustrating our Lord's gracious pro- 
mise that He ,vould be ,vith His Church to the end of 
time. And, if in writing the lives of single Saints it is 
hard to keep the biography from running into a gene- 
ral history of the age, so with a cluster of Saints, living 
with and acting upon each other, it is hard to make the 
account of one complete ,vithout forestalling and bor- 
rowing from another. Thus in the life of St. Paulinus 
,ve have already virtually included much. of the life of 
Edwin, and in the life of Edwin we must in like manner 
almost complete the life of his holy consort St. Ethel- 
burga. 
There is, ho,vever, in Edwin a very strongly marked 
personal character, much beyond what is common in the 
lives of Saints of ,vhose in,vard conflicts ,ve kno,v so 
little; and this ,viII give an interest to the narrative of 
quite a different kind from that ,vhich engages. our at- 
tention to the life of St. Paulinus
 In the one case it 
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is the building up of an infant church, the beginnings 
of ,,,hat ,vas after,varcls famous and magnificent: in the 
other it is the temper, the character, the actions, the 
changeful fortunes of the Saint himself 
Alla, the king of the Deiri, died in 589, leaving an 
infant son, three years old. This infant was St. Ed,vin} 
in wholn ,vas fulfilled the prophecy of St. Gregory that 
Alleluias should soon be sung in the kingdom of AlIa. 
Of course it ,vas not likely in those times that an infant 
should take quiet possession of his hereditary throne, if 
indeed the Saxon thrones of that day could be called 
hereditary at all. Ethelfrid, the cruel king of the Ber- 
nicians, usurped the throne of AlIa, and constituted 
himself the guardian of the young child. 'Vithout as- 
suming any unusually rigorous treatment on the part of 
Ethelfrid, it is obvious that the position which Edwin 
occupied in his court would be likely to try and bring 
out the po,vers of his character, and, being a school of 
suffering, to form him in virtue and fit him for great 
things. The child grew up, eminent for virtues and 
w-inning graces, and so gained u pOll the affections of all 
that as he grew to man's estate he became an object of 
fear and jealousy to Ethelfrid. l\Iean,vhile he married 
Quenburga, the daughter of Ceorl the l\'lercian king. 
This possibly added to his influence, for soon after Ethel- 
frid upon some false charge or other banished Edwin 
from his court, notwithstanding that Ethelfrid's o,vn 
queen '"as Acca, Ed,vin's sister, through ,vhich marriage 
the tyrant had probably \vished to give some appearance 
of legitimate right to his usurpation. 
Under whatever irksome restraints Ed,vin had lived 
in the court, his life no,v became one of great suffering, 
"rant, and danger, ,vhich the company of Quenburga 
and hi" solicitude for her safety would greatly enhance. 
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He lived in constant dread of assassination, and kept 
moving from place to place, disguised in a peasant's 
dress, until at length he thre,v himself upon the genero- 
sityof Red"\vald, the king of the East Angles, by,vhom 
he ,vas hospitably and even royally entertained; and it 
'vas probably in the court of Red"\vald that his sons 
Offrid and Edfrid were born, and that their mother 
Quenburga died. IIis conduct ,vhile at the East An- 
glian court was, such as to spread his fanle all over the 
island, and it is said that reading shared ,vith Inartial 
exercises all his leisure hours: though kings' courts 
"\vere not the common homes for students in the seventh 
century. Of course his growing reno"\vn ,vould make 
him still more an object of jealous hatred to the usurper 
Ethelfrid, who employed spies and assassins to take 
him off By some means or other Ed,:in baffled his 
persecutor, till Ethelfrid came to the resolution of send- 
ing a messenger to Red"\vald to buy his guest. Redwald 
rejecting the odious offer, Ethelfrid menaced him "\vith 
,var, and ultimately so ,yon upon the fears of Red"\vald 
that he consented to betray a single stranger rather than 
bring his ,vhole kingdom into trouble. By the change 
in Red"\vald's demeanor Ed,vin perceived that something 
,vas wrong, for persecution and living in the midst of 
enelnies had greatly quickened his suspicions, and had 
bred in him a caution \vhich is afterwards very percep- 
tible in the matter of his conversion, yet \vholly unac- 
companied ,vith coldness, as caution mostly i
 in base 
natures. Meanwhile a friend of Ed,vin's discovered the 
secret treaty made bet,veen Ethelfrid and Red,vald ; and 
coming into his chamber just as he \vas retiring to bed, 
in the first hour of the night, he informed hÜn of his 
danger, saying, "If you ,vish, I \vill this very hour 
take you out of the province, and lead you into places 
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here neither Ethelfrid nor Red\vald shall be able to 
find JOu." But alnid persecution Ed\vin had not learned 
distrust. lIe ans\v ere d, "Truly I am obliged to you 
for your good intentions; but I cannot do \vhat you 
suggest, and be the first to break the covenant \vhich I 
have entered into "rith so great a king, seeing he has 
done me no ill yet, nor sho\vn lne any unfriendliness. 
Rather, if I must die, let hiIn, sooner than a more 
ignoble person, deliver me to death. And indeed 
,vhither shall I fly, \vhen for so many years I have gone 
as a vagabond through every province of Britain to 
evade the snares of my enemies 
" 
'Vhen his friend had left him, Ed,vin \vent forth and 
sat do\vn sorro,vful before the palace, perplexed \vith 
opposite thoughts, and at a loss what to do or ,vhich 
\vay to turn. He \vas probably by this tilne a wido\ver, 
and that bereaven1ent may have added to the natural 
pensiveness and hesitation \vhich belonged to his cha- 
racter, and so long delayed his acceptance of the Gospel. 
It is scarcely possible \ve should not hear of his queen 
afterwards, if she had not died before this; and in- 
deed, in his ans\ver to his friend, millgling \vith a noble 
trust and a resolution to abide honorably by his pro- 
mise, \ve l11ay discover son1ething of a broken spirit. 
N O\V, putting aside the Gospel, it is plain that in the 
\vorld's acceptation of the terln Ed ,vin was no comIl}on 
man. Cradled in adversity, tried by the hourly irk- 
SOlneness and petty rigors and disquieting restraints of 
Ethelfrid's court, proved yet lnore fiercely by the hard- 
ships of \vandering and poverty, quietly dedicating his 
tilne to study, rather than either seeking his throne 
through husy schellles and plottings or burying his 
griefs in merriment and dissipation \vhen harbored in 
the court of Rcd\vald, and, \vhen the dark cloud came 
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over him, keeping his honor, giving way to sadness 
rather than anger, a sadness too, as his whole life tes- 
tifies, no ,yay akin to cowardice, the N orthumbrian 
prince shone forth with virtues almost above a heathen. 
There had been to him a sanctification in suffering, 
even before he found the Cross; and suffering, because 
it had not ,vrought in him selfishness and meanness 
and a low cunning, had ,vrought nobleness and tender- 
ness and a trust in others. 
The use he had made of God's dispensations, like the 
alms and prayers of the unregenerate Cornelius, earned 
him a further grace, though the great grace was still 
deferred. "Thile he sat, in anguish of mind and ,vith a 
half unsettled purpose, before the palace of Redwald 
in the dark night, God looked do,vn upon His creature 
whom he had ordained as a chosen instrument through 
,vhom to give the Cross to the Englishmen of the north. 
Suddenly there was a silence in the night, or something 
in the silence of an un,vonted sort, ,yhich riveted his 
attention, and through the darkness he saw a person 
approach him, ,vhom he kne,v not, and ,vhose appear- 
ance for some reason or other, perhaps the instinctive 
kno,vledge and feeling of an unearthly presence, alarm- 
ed him not a little. The stranger drew near, and salut- 
ing him, asked hÍ1n "Therefore he sat wakeful upon the 
stone at an hour ,vhen others ,vere in deep sleep. Ed,vin 
with the abruptness of a startled person said it ""as 
nothing to him, ,vhether he chose to pass the night in 
the palace or out of doors. The stranger answered 
 
"Think not that I am ignorant of the cause of thy 
sadness and ,vatching, anù thy sitting here alone and 
out of doors. I kno,v most surely who thou art, and 
wherefore thou grievest, and what ills. thou fearest are 
nigh falling upon thee. But tell me, ,vhat re"\vard 
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\vouldst thou give tbe man, if one there be, 'who 
should"t free thee from these anxieties, and persuade 
Red \vald neither to injure thee hinlself, nor deliver thee 
to thine enelnies to be slain." Ed\vin replied that 
he \vould give all that he possessed to anyone \vho 
should confer such a benefit upon hÎ1n; \vhereupon 
the stranger said, "And \vhat if he prolnise thee of a 
surety that thou shalt be a king, and overcome thine 
enelnies, so that thou shalt excel in po\ver not only 
all thine o\vn ancestors, but even all those \vho have ever 
been kings in England 1" Ed\vin, recovering his self- 
possession during these interrogations, promised \vithout 
hesitation to re\vard most \vorthily anyone \\Tho should 
confer such benefits upon hiIn. Then the stranger for 
the third time, said, "If ho\vever he, \vho foretelleth 
thee such and so great goods as really about to come, 
can like\vise counsel thee better and more \visely about 
tby life and salvation than any of thine ancestors or 
relations ever heard, wilt thou consent to obey hiln, and 
to follo\v his salutary admonitions 1 " Again Ed\vin 
unhesitatingly promised that he \vould follo\v in all 
things the teaching of the person \vho should from his 
present lo\v estate raise him to a throne. 'Vhen the 
prince had thus answ'ered, the stranger laid his right 
hand on his head, saying, "1Vhen this sign shall be 
given unto thee, remenlber this hour and this discourse, 
and delay not to fulfil \vhat thou hast no\v promised." 
IIaving uttered these \vords the stranger, \vhether it 
\vere an Angel of the :àlost IIigh, or the spirit of a just 
man sent on that gracious enlbassy, disappeared so 
imlnediately as to convince the prince that he had 
held conver;;e \vith some spiritual being. 
l\Iean\\Thile God \vas making use of human instru- 
ments to bring about \vhat his messenger had foretohl. 
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Redwald had communicated to his queen the secret 
agreement ,vhich he had made ,vith Ethelfrid ; but she, 
equally anxious for the honor of her royal husband 
and the safety of her guest, persuaded the king to 
abandon a design so un,vorthy of himself. Ed,vin ,vas 
still sitting pensive and doubting, before the palace, 
when the same friend, ,vho had ,yarned him at night- 
fall, found hiIn and gave him the welcome information 
of the change ,vrought in Redwald's purpose through 
the intercession of the queen. Ethelfrid, enraged at 
the failure of his design, fulfilled his threat, and made 
war on Red,vald, ,vho indeed had sent a personal 
defiance to Ethelfrid, as soon as he had abandoned his 
first dishonorable intention: so short is the passage 
between a sinful purpose half formed, and ,vhat a man 
fancies is righteous indignation against his telnpter! 
In this contest Ed,vin was no mean ally, for his prowess 
in riding and throwing the lance are specially men- 
tioned among the causes of Ethelfrid's first jealousy 
against him. Red,vald, scarcely giving the usurper 
tilne to nluster his forces, gave him battle on the 
banks of the Idle in N ottinghamshire. Ethelfrid be- 
haved ,vith singular bravery, and ,vith his o,vn hand 
slew Rainer, the son of Redwald; this loss so exas- 
perated the king of the East Anglians that, redoubling 
his efforts, he became master of the field. Ethelfrid 
,vas slain on the spot, and Edwin recovered his throne; 
,vhile by the death of Rainer he like,vise became heir 
to Red,vald. Os,vald and Ebba, the children of Ethel- 
frid, fled from the country, fearing the anger of their 
uncle Ed,vin, ,vhose sister Acca ,vas their III other. This 
battle is usu
lly placed in the year 617, ,vhen Ed,vin 
,vas about thirty-one years old. 
Ed,vin ,vas not a likely person to forget the super- 
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natural VISIon, and the covenanted sign; much ,vas 
fulfilled already, but there was more to come, and ,vith 
his pensive disposition he doubtless pondered it often 
in his heart. l\fean,vhile his career of conquest began, 
and his fame ,vas spread all round. In 620 he reco- 
vered the south-w'estern parts of Yorkshire and the 
country about Leeds from Cadwan the king of the 
Britons, ,vho had taken it, together ,vith most of the 
modern diocese of Ripon, from Ethelfrid. In 621 he 
took advantage of a quarrel bet,veen Ferquhard, the 
Pictish king, and his nobles, and gained a considerable 
accession of territory. In the next year he made him- 
self master of the islands of Anglesey and 
[an. In 
624 Red,vald died, and the people, passing over his son 
Erpen,vald, offered their cro,vn to Ed,vin. Edwin seems 
to have behaved to\vards Erpen,vald ,vith a generosity 
not common in those times, but ,vorthy of his o\vn 
noble character. He Inade himself lord paramount of 
the East Anglian kingdom, but left to Erpen,vald the 
insignia of royal power. And no,v he assumed the tItle 
of Sovereign of the English nation, ,vhich Ethelbert 
had borne before. Thus rapidly and cornpletely w"ere 
the ,vords of the heavenly messenger accolllplished. 
The exile at the palace door at dead of night in seven 
short years is, and not by empty title only, Sovereign 
of the English nation: "for promotion cometh neither 
from the ea
t nor frolll the ,vest, nor yet frolll the south. 
And \\yhy 1 God is the Judge j lIe putteth do,vn one, 
and setteth up another:" and Eù,vin ,vas a chosen 
vessel in llis hands for the ,velfare of our dear country. 
Ed,vin ,vas no,v resting from his conquests j and it 
seemed natural for a pow"erful monarch to ,vish to con- 
solidate his kingùolu, and to ally himself ,vith another 
regal house. The resolution 'vas natural, yet God ,vas 
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.working in it; and through it the Divine purpose 'was 
secretly advancing towards its gracious end. In 625 it 
was that Ed,vin sent his ambassadors into Kent to de- 
mand of Eadbald his sister Ethelburga in marriage. 
The first repulse which Edwin met with neither angered 
nor discouraged him. He was not one to esteem a 
bride the less highly because she preferred the dictates 
of conscience to a splendid alliance, or the honor of 
her God to her o'vn aggrandizement. As we have seen 
in the life of St. Paulinus, consent was ultimately 
given, and St. Paulinus himself came with the royal 
virgin to preserve and build up the queen and her 
Christian attendants in their most holy faith. This 
marriage took place in the eighth year of the 
reign of pope Boniface the fifth, and in that same 
year he ,vrote both to Edwin and St. Ethelburga. 
In his letter to the king he dwells upon the in- 
comprehensibility of the Godhead, and holds up 
for Ed,vin's imitation the conversion of Eadbald his 
brother-in-Ia,v. He exhorts him to rid himself of idle 
and hurtful superstitions, but to take upon himself the 
sign of the Cross, and not to refuse to listen to the 
preachers of the Gospel j and finally he presents him 
with a shirt ,vith a single gold ornament upon it, and 
a garment of Ancyra, together ,vith the blessing of the 
prince of the Apostles. This letter can hardly have 
L'tiled to make a deep impression upon a mind so seri- 
ous as Ed,vin's. The selfish, unzealous indifference of 
polytheism is notorious: the love of souls is a grace ex- 
clusively belonging to the Church of Christ. What 
then must Ed,vin have thought of the vast power of 
faith and the intense charity which such a phenomenon 
as the papacy presented to the eye of a heathen 
 Rome 
had no interest in the matter. IIere ,vas no priesthood 
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to aggrandize, as men coarsely and stupidly speak, here 
,vere no revenues to be received, no secular claims to 
establish, no ambition to satisfy. On the very face of it 
Christianity came to the heathen as something so differ- 
ent frolll the manifold forms of false religion round 
them, as to arrest attention and engage enquiry; and 
it ,vas the Inysterious interest w'hich the Roman bishop 
took in their conversion ,,,,hich ,vas the Inost out,vard 
and striking characteristic of the new religion. It per- 
plexed them; and their perplexity led them on; and 
this ,vould not be lost upon one like Ed,vin. 
Still he delayed. There was none of that greedy 
credulity, of that facile acquiescence, of mental ,veak- 
ness overa ,ved by the tremendous doctrines of the Gos- 
pel, of an unreasoning appetite for prodigies, which 
people no'w-a-days believe Inade up the characters of the 
old Saints. On the contrary there is something quite 
striking, indeed one might almost say unaccountable, 
in the long hesitation of Ed\vin, and in the intellectual 
,vay (to use a modern 'v or d) in ,vhich he set about 
his enquiry. There is nothing on the face of the his... 
tory ,vhich adequately explains it; for his ,vhole life 
goes against the supposition of anything like a cold 
temperalllent or a distrusting heart. Rather one may 
conjecture the cause to have been this: that he ,vas 
a very pious heathen, a religious nlan as far as he knew 
and believed, one who had sought consolation in reli- 
gious observances during his long troubles, and whose 
thoughts from the pressure of circumstances had been 
a good deal turned towards the invisible ,vorld. This 
would agree with all ,ve know of him, and explain "That 
is the most difficult point in his character. For to a 
man ,vho first reads the history of Ecl,vin's conversion 
there ,vill mostly come a feeling of disappointment at 
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the protracted hesitation and apparent indifference 
,vhich he exhibited. But if our conjecture be true that 
he had been ,vhat men call a bigoted, that is, a sincere 
religionist in his dark ,yay, even the ,vretched obser- 
vances of his false faith would, and rightly, have no 
small value in his sight; and, as he did not hold them 
cheap, he ,vould not lightly abandon them. Supposing 
this to be the case, it is obvious that the daily quiet 
example of his Christian consort, and the eminent vir- 
tues of St. Paulinus, would help on his conversion more 
than miracles or startling Providences. He 'vas not 
ready for them yet: doubtless the preparation of his 
heart had been long going on before St. Paulinus gave 
him the sign of the heavenly vision. 
The gro,vth of Ed,vin's po,ver had not been observed 
by his neighbours ,vithout envy and disquietude, which 
led in 626 to an atrocious attempt on his life, on 
the part of Quichelm the king of the West Saxons. 
He sent to Edwin a messenger of the name of Eumer, 
,vho found the king at Aldby on the Der,vent, not far 
from York. While he pretended to be doing homage, 
the assassin suddenly dre,v a poisoned dagger from 
under his garment, and fell upon the king. Lilla, 
Ed,vin's favorite minister, thre,v himself between his 
Inaster and Eumer, and the weapon passed through his 
body, making even a slight wound in Edwin.s flesh; 
and it ,vas not until he had slain Forthhere, one of the 
:king's soldiers, that the Inurderer was slain himself. 
This narro,v escape 'vas on Easter Sunday. It happened 
that St. Ethelburga ,vas at that time pregnant and near 
to her delivery, and the shock bringing on the pains 
of travail 1 she was that night delivered of a daughter 


1 Such is the way in which Bede"s narrative is usually taken; both 
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named Eanflede. Ed,vin, in the presence of St. Paulin us, 
returned thanks to his false gods for the queen's safe 
delivery; but the Saint boldly affirmed the blessing 
to have been an answer to some special prayers of his. 
The Bishop's life had been such as to clear him from 
any suspicion of craft or untruth, and his "\vords made 
a deep impression on the king. It is said that Edwin 
took pleasure in his words, and promised that he ,vould 
renounce his idols and serve Christ, if, as a sign, vic- 
tory 'vas accorded to him over the base Quichelm, 
and, as a present earnest, he delivered the infant prin- 
cess to St. Paulinus to be consecrated to Christ. She, 
with t,velve others of her family, was baptized on the 
following Whitsunday, to the joy of Paulinus and the 
great consolation of St. Ethelburga. 
At Whitsuntide the king, being recovered of his 
,vound, not,vithstanding the poison in which the blade 
had been di pped, marched against the West Saxons, 
and by God's help utterly subdued his enemies. Yet 
not even then did he perforln the prolnise ,vhich he 
had given to St. PaulinusJz A change of religion seem- 
ed a grave matter even to a conscientious heathen. He 
did not forget or neglect his promise, but h
 made 
Paulinus instruct him in the Christian faith on the one 
hand, ,vhile on the other he conferred ,vith the wisest 
persons of his court on this momentous subject. The 
natural pensiveness of his disposition sho,ved itself very 


Alford and Cressy take it so, but Alban Butler makes the birth of the 
daughter to have been on Easter Eve, which suits Bede's word pepe- 
rerat much better, and what he says afterwards of the easy delivery. 
2 The quo tempore of TIcde would seem to imply that the letters of 
pope Boniface came during Edwin's suspense after his victory over 
Quichelm: but the victory was in 626, and that was the first year of 
the pontificate of IIonorius. 
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strongly; for not content to be instructed and to hold 
conferences, he withdre,v a great deal from public, and 
sat by himself for long together in silent conflict. Per- 
haps \vhat he had seen in the court of Red\vald ,vas a 
stumbling-block in his way, and had done an injury 
to the cause of Christ in Ed,vin's mind. For Redwald 
had himself received the sacrament of regeneration in 
Kent, but on his return to his own country was seduced 
from the faith, and in the darkness of his mind pro- 
fessed both the Gospel and idolatry at once, having a 
temple wherein was one altar to Christ, and a "small" 
one, a characteristic difference, ,vhereon to sacrifice to 
devils. This ,vould of course bring about a very ,vretch- 
ed state of things among the East Saxons, and ,vould 
be not unlikely to take from the majestic and imposing 
appearance of the Gospel in Ed\vin's mind, even when 
it ,vas after\vards brought before him as it really is in 
itself. The heavenly vision, also, would doubtless be con- 
tinually in his mind during these silent retirements and 
lonely meditations. The oracle had been amply ful- 
filled in all that ,vas promised to temporal dignity and 
extended sway; ,vhat was there in the circulnstances 
about him which might be a fulfilling of the part which 
spoke of salvation 1 "\Vhat had come nigh him or gather- 
ed round him, apart from his increased dominions and 
magnificence 1 A Christian queen, a handful of Kent- 
ish believers, an Italian bishop-what were these to 
the N orthumbrian king 1 vVhat place had they in the 
d
signs of Heaven 1 Were they connected ,vith the 
vision 1 Truly Ed win had need to sit alone and be 
silent: he was in the hand of God; the shadow of the 
Cross fell upon his very hearth, and he was beginning 
to perceive it. 
But now the hour of grace ,vas come. Whether it 
D 
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'were that some prayer of perplexity ,vas that moment 
offered up, ,ve kno\v not: but \vhile he sat alone, and 
pondered the new religion, the vision came and found 
hÏ1n out. St. Paulin us entered, laid his right hand on 
his head, and guided by divine inspiration, asked him 
if he kne\v that sign. Ed-win recognized the token; 
he trembled like an aspen lea
 and woulil have fallen 
do\vn at the bishop's feet. But the holy lnan raised 
him up, and with an encouraging manner addressed him 
thus; "See, you have by God's assistance escaped the 
enemies \vhom you fcared; behold, you have through 
His bounty received the kingdom ,vhich you desired. 
Take heed that you delay not that third thing which 
you pron1ised, namely, to embrace the faith and keep 
the comlnanchnents of IIim 'who hath out of temporal 
distresses raised you to a tern poral kingdom, and \vho 
\vill also free you from the perpetual tornlen ts of evil 
and lllake you partaker 'with Himself of Ilis heavenly 
kingdom, provided only you henceforth confornl your- 
self to IIis \vill, \vhich I preach to you." Ed\vin re- 
plied that he was ready at once to submit to the faith 
of Christ, which the bishop taught. 
But it seellled a small thing to him, after all his de- 
lay anù these convincing proofs, to come emptyhanded, 
so to speak, to the holy sacra1nent. He would fain his 
friends and counsellors shoul<l share ,vith him the grace 
of God and the benefits of the hlessed laver. lIe pro- 
posed, therefore, to hold a conference ,vith his nobles, 
and endeavor to persuade the1n to come ,vith him to be 
cleansed in Christ, the fount of life. This famous con- 
ference took place at God1nundingham, not far fr0111 
York. The nobles doubtless haa nlany tinles been pre- 
sent at the preaching of St. Paulinus, for Ed\vin as- 
sumed that they kne\v something of the ne\v religion 
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proposed to them. He began by asking them all round 
what each one thought of the unheard of doctrine and 
new ,vorship of the Divinity ,vhich ,vas proposed. The 
chief priest, Coifi, ",'as the first ,,
ho ans,vered, "See, 0 
king, ,vhat manner of thing this is ,vhich is now preach- 
ed to us; for I candirlly profess that for "That I see the 
religion ,ve have held hitherto has neither power nor 
profit in it. N one of your subjects has more studiously 
attended to the worship of the gods than myself, and 
yet there are many who receive greater gifts and higher 
dignities from you than I åo, and succeed better in all 
matters ,,
here anything is to be achieved or gained. 
N ow if the gods were worth anytÞ.ing, of course they 
""Tould rather help me, ,vho have served them so care- 
fully. "\Vherefore if we find on exarnination the ne,v 
things, which are preached to us, ,vorthier and stronger, 
let us make as much haste as ever ,ve can to receive 
them." It was an odd test ,vhich poor Coifi hit upon 
to try a religion, and his disappointed an1bition comes 
to the surface with a very natural, if not dignified, 
candor. Yet after all, though it has seldom been re- 
lated w'ithout a passing sneer, is the unhelpfulness of 
the idols set forth in so very different a ,yay froln \yhat 
it is on more than one occasion in the Old Testament 1 
Another of the king's chief counsellors, assenting to 
the words of Coifi, said, "0 king, the present life of 
man on earth seeIns to me, in cOlnparison of the unknown 
time, as though ,vhen you are sitting at supper with 
your generals and counsellors in the ,vinter time, ,yhen 
the fire is kindled in the midst anù the room made 
warln, ,vhile out of doors the wintry rain and sno,v are 
whirling about, and a sparro,v COines and flies quickly 
through the hall, coming in at one door and escaping by 
another. For the moment during ,vhich it is within, it 
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is not touched by the \vinter storm, but the little space 
of quiet being run out in a moment, it glides back into 
the winter \vhence it came. So seems man's life for 
a,vhile, but ,vhat shall follow or ,vhat ,vent before, \ve 
know. nothing of. 'Yherefore if this ne\v doctrine in- 
forn1 us any the more certainly about it, it seems worthy 
of being follo,yed." 
The council seems to have been quite unanimous: 
,vhat Coifi had said would doubtless come home to 
SOlne; ,vhile the touching confession of ignorance, so 
beautifully made by the nameless speaker, would find the 
better natures, and be as it were a voice to ,vhat they 
had all along been feeling. Coifi ho,vever, as ,vas natu- 
ral in a priest, ,vished to hear St. Paulinus more at 
length, on the subject of the ne,v faith. The holy 
bishop at the king's command having addressed the 
council, Coifi exclaimed, "I have long perceived that 
there ,vas nothing in what ,ye have been \vorshipping, 
because the more diligently I sought for truth in 
that w'orship, the less I found it. But now I openly 
declare that in this preaching shines forth that truth 
\vhich is able to give us life, salvation, and eternal 
blessedness. Wherefore I propose, 0 king, that ,ve im- 
mediately curse and burn the temples and altars \vhich 
,ve have fruitlessly consecrated." 
Thus ended the famous debate of Godmundingham ; 
and before the council broke up, Ed,vin gave St. Pauli- 
nus liberty to preach the Gospel, and openly renouncing 
idolatry, he proclaimed his o,vn submission to the faith 
of Christ. Then arose the question, ,vho ,vas to dese- 
crate the enclosures of the idol temples 
 the ardent 
Coifi offered himself for that service, "for," said he, "",.ho 
is fitter than myself to give that example to all, and to 
destroy through the wisdom that God hath given me 
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those things w'hich I worshipped in my folly 7" So say- 
ing, he requested of the king arms and a stallion, there- 
by to sho,v more signally his contempt for his former 
superstitions, ,vhich forbade a priest to carry arms, and 
allowed him to ride on a mare only. Then he ,vent 
forth with his lance in rest, and rode to the idol temple. 
The people, seeing his strange unpriestly guise, believed 
he ,vas gone mad; but \vhen he approached the temple 
he thre,v his spear into it, and, "much rejoicing in the 
ackno,vledgment of the true God," he gave orders to his 
companions to burn the temple ,vith all its enclosures. 
And thus fell the false gods of the Y orkshiremen, to rise 
again, yet only for a little ,vhile. 
The facility with ,vhich in this and some other cases 
a large body of people renounced their ancient religion 
has sometimes provoked a sneer. Yet surely most un- 
reasonably. To deem the persons so converted insincere 
or indifferent is to underrate the divine character of the 
Gospel, and to disbelieve the promise \vhich Christ made 
of being ever with His Church: that a sudden inspira- 
tion should light upon a multitude of men is of course in 
one sense miraculous; but does not the Gospel lead us 
to look for miracles in the conversion of the heathen 
 
and, ,vhen \ve call such a thing miraculous, do we mean 
anything further than that it is a more palpable display 
of God's power than the equally supernatural ,york of 
convincing the intellect and preparing the heart of an 
individual 
 It does not follo,v that Ed\vin's conversion 
,vas the only sincere one, because in his case only ,ve 
kno,v something of the protracted processes through 
which he ,vas brought to the knowledge of the truth 
and the acceptance of it. The nameless speaker at the 
conference ,yould probably ilnbibe the faith more readily 
than Ed,vin, froln his iInaginative turn of mind and the 
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Inelancholy tenderness so visible in his speech. Neither 
Blust ,ve forget, ,vhat his: ory of course can take no cog- 
nizance o
 the daily operation of the preaching of Pau- 
lillu'5, the example of Ethelburga, the converse of her 
Christian attendants, the sight of Christian ceremonial, 
the presence of Christian emblems. The fact that, as 
Bede says, the nohles universally submitted to the faith, 
ancl also a great many of the people, may perhaps inti- 
Jllate that the movement began, just ,vhere all these 
things 'v ere more specially present,-in the court, and 
ho,v long it may have heen going on even before the con- 
ference of GodlTIundingham of course ,ve cannot tell. 
N ot,vithstanding Ed,vin's many conferences with St. 
Paulin us, he required a yet more perfect instruction in 
the lllysteries of the faith, before he ,vas fit to receive 
the sacrament of regeneration. During this interval he 
had a wooden church or oratory erected at York, ,vhich 
\\
as to be the chief city of the bishopric. It 'was on 
Easter Sunday, ,vhich in 627 fell on the 12th of April, 
that Ed,vin ,vas baptized in the ,vooden church dedicated 
to St. Peter; and either then, or shortly after,vards, his 
sons Offrid anù Eadfrid, ,vhich Quenburga bore him in 
his banishment, ,vere also received into the Christian 
Church, and 1ffi, the son of OffriJ. IIis sons Ethelhun 
and 'Vuscfrea, and his daughtpr Etheldrith, the children 
of St. Ethelburga, 'vere all after,vards baptized; but 
Ethelhun and Etheldrith, says Bedc, were taken out of 
this life in their baptismal ,vhite, and buried in the 
church at York. A large and noble church of stone 
no,v began to rise over the ,vooden oratory ; six years 
,yas Ed ,vin building it, yet 'v hen he died the "'all had 
not reached its proper height, and the completion of it 
,"as reserved for his great successor St. Os,vald. The 
success ,vhich the Gospel had in Northumberland, the 
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labors of St. Paulinus in Yorkshire, the conversion of 
Lincolnshire, and the building of South ,veIl in N otting- 
hamshire, are the chief events of the next six years, and 
belong rather to the life of the bishop than of the king. 
Ed'win seems to have haa a taste for magnificence; for 
not only in ,var, but also in peace, his banners were borne 
before him, anù even ,vhen he ,valked the streets the en- 
sign, called by the Romans Tufa, was borne before 
him. There ,vas probably as much ,vise policy as per- 
sonal love of dignity, in general so distasteful to the 
Saints, in this practice. Indeed he seems to have been 
a lnost ahle king, and the account of the state of his 
dominions is very unlike our usual notion of the north- 
ern counties of England in the seventh century. It ,vas 
said proverbially that a 'VOJnan with her new-born child 
lnight traverse the island from sea to sea, and no one 
hurt her. "\'Thenever he perceived a clear spring near 
the high"ay, such ,vas his paternal solicitude for the 
good of his people that he had stakes driven into the 
ground, and brazen saucers hung upon theIn, that they 
,vho travelled by might slake their thirst, -a beautiful 
instance of his characteristic thoughtfulness! And 
such ,vas the mingled Jread and affection ,vhich he 
inspired that no one dared to injure or remove the 
vessels. 
In 632 the holy father I-Ionorius, who at that time 
ruled the Apostolic See, sent a letter of exhortation to 
Edwin, in ,vhich he greatly praises his orthodoxy and 
the inflalnec1 :fire of his faith, and ,varns him to persevere 
to the end in order that he lnay reach the blessed Inan- 
sions of the world to come, and then says, "Be oft- 
times occupied in the reading of your preacher, my lord 
Gregory, of apostolical 1Ilemory, and keep before your 
eyes the zealousness of his doctrine, ,vhich he ,villingly 
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employed for your souls, so that his prayers may aug- 
ment your reahn and people, and present you unblame- 
able before Almighty God." The pope at the same 
time sent palls to Honorius of Canterbury, and Pau- 
linus. 
The life and reign of Edwin no,v drew to a close. 
In 633 a rebellion broke out against him, the chiefs 
of ,vhich "
ere Cad,valla the British king, and Penda 
one of the ]\fercian blood royal. A battle took place at 
Heathfield on the Don, on the 12th of October. The 
contest ,vas severe: Offrid, the gallant son of Ed,vin, 
making a fierce charge upon the enemy was killed; 
and the king himself was shortly afterwards slain by 
the hand of the heathen Penda, ,vhence he has been 
honored with the title of 1\1 art yr. He died in the 47th 
year of his age, and the 17 th year of his reign. After 
the admonition of pope Honorius it is interesting to 
read that the head of Ed,vin ,vas brought to York, and 
was buried in the porch of the ne,v church, named, in 
affectionate honor of the great pontiff; the porch of St. 
Gregory. 
The life of St. Edwin does not seem like a story of 
the seventh century. But if it is devoid of the interest 
borrowed from the signs and wonders ,vhich in so many 
cases it pleased the Head of the Church to ,vork by the 
hands of IIis Saints, it has a special edification of its 
o,vn for our times. To our narro,v view' it appears as 
though the age of miracle and prodigy and strange 
interventions and unearthly judgments ,vas of necessity 
destitute of scrutiny, firmness, delay, intellectual hesi- 
tation and the conscientious exercise of hunlble judg- 
ment. N o,v it is only necessary to put St. Edwin's life 
by the side of St. Os,vald's to see ho,v false this is. 
Both ,vere eminent Saints; the Ii yes of both are for 
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the Inost part dra,vn from the same sources; yet one 
seems to move along a track of miracles, the other 
to exhibit the gradual submission of a po,verful in- 
tellect to the faith of Christ. In a ,vord there is, in 
appearance, something modern about St. Edwin's life, 
such as may to a certain class of minds suggest thoughts 
,vhich it were ,veIl they should improve upon. 
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\V ITH 'what tenderness does Holy Church console the 
faithful by retrieving the good frolll out the dishearten- 
ing multitude of evil, and in holyday and liturgy èx- 
posing it, as though it ,vere some precious relic, to the 
veneration of catholics in the lives of the Saints! \Ve 
learn to reverence the memory of the holy bishop '\vho 
founded the N orthumbrian church; ,ve follo,v him 
amid his labors, from the S'\vale to the Glen, from York 
to Lincoln, from Lincoln to Nottingham. He did his 
part of the ,vork; but neither do ,ve forget the great 
and strong-minded Ed'\vin; he was a king; he had 
his work to do, and he did it in a kingly ,yay. One 
would think the mitred clerk and the cro\vned layman 
were enough to keep ali ve in our minds the great 
mercy of God in plan ting the Cross in the North of 
England. But no! the eye of the Church finds out 
the gentle queen, the saintly Ethelburga, passing her 
silen t years in the court of a heathen h us band. Had 
not she too her work to do 1 and did she not do it 1 and 
had she not a very noble heart 1 So she too is given us 
to venerate; though ,ve kno,v but little of her, that 
little is enough to give us ,vholeson1e thoughts; and 
though her meek life is told in her husband's life, yet 
there is enough about her to let her shine like a star 
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apart, a star not to be overlooked, because an essential 
feature in the holy groupe of Ed'win and Paulinus, 
Os,vald, Aidan and Os,vin, and the rest ,vho in that 
century ,vorked the ,york of God in the dark North. 
The Church, ,vho every vespers recites the :àlagni- 
ficat of our blessed Lady, could not overlook the holy 
WOlnen, the ascetic virgins, the pure ,vives, the saintly 
mothers, who, like 
Iary, have in one sense conceived 
the Lord, and brought Him forth ane,v to His Church 
in every age. The Gospel came into Kent through a 
woman: it came into Yorkshire through a ,voman 
too; and as by a blessed 'VOlnan the ,vorld received the 
Saviour, so has it been said that nothing great has 
been done in the Church, but ,vhat a ,voman has had 
part therein. "For first many of them descended into 
the amphitheatres Yfith the martyrs; others disputed 
wi th the anchorets the possession of the desert. Pre- 
sently Constantine unfolded the Labarum on the Capi- 
tol, ",'hile St. IIelena raised the Cross on the ,valls of 
Jerusalem. Clovis at Tolbiac invoked the god of Clo- 
tilda; the tears of J\;lonica redeemed the errors of Au- 
gustine. Jerome dedicated the Vulgate to the piety 
of t,vo Roman ladies, Paula and Eustochium. St. Basil 
and St. Benedict, the first legislators of the Inonastic 
life, ,vere succoured by Macrina and Scholastica their 
sisters. Later on, the Countess 
Iatilda sustained with 
her chaste hands the tottering throne of Gregory the 
seventh. The ,visdoln of queen Blanche adn1Ïnistered 
the realm of St. Louis: Joan of Arc saved France; 
Isabella of Castille presided over the discovery of the 
N e,v vV orld. To come nearer still to our o,vn times, 
one sees St. Theresa mingling ,vith a groupe of bishops, 
doctors and founders of Orders to ,vor k a thorough 
reformatiòn of catholic society. St. Francis of Sales 
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cultivated the soul of Madame de Chantal as a chosen 
flo,ver, and St. Vincent of Paul confided to Louisa de 
l\larillac that most admirable of his designs, the esta- 
blishment of the Sisters of Charity." 1 And amid this 
galaxy we may dare to place our English Ethelburga. 
St. Ethelburga ,vas the daughter of king Ethelbert, 
of blessed melnory, and of his queen Bertha. Her life 
,vas as it ,vere her mother's life over again. Bertha, 
with her bishop Luidhard, consented to yoke herself 
with a heathen husband for the Lord's sake and the 
amplifying of His Church: her daughter Ethelburga, 
with the bishop Paulinus, did for York ,vhat her Ino- 
ther had done for Canterbury. What a s,veet picture 
it is, a Christian virgin led like a lamb to a lot from 
which her o,vn heart shrunk, but with a shepherd by 
her side, a Christian bishop, to keep her from the 
,volves ! "\Vhat a contrast to the rudeness and the 
wassail and the strife of a heathen court! Fair as the 
moon, yet for the inward might of truth terrible as 
an army ,vith banners, and each of the t,vo finally en- 
slaving the kingdoms whither they ,vere led! We 
know nothing of the early years of Ethelburga. There 
can be little doubt but that she was most tenderly 
guarded by her mother, and most carefully instructed 
by St. Luidhard. The obstinate refusal of her brother 
Eadbald to submit to the faith would render her still 
more precious in the eyes of Bertha, and she doubtless 
grew up in secret holiness. How she passed the in- 
terval between Eadbald's accession and his conversion 
,ve do not kno"T; but here also there can be but little 
doubt that the eye of St. Laurence "Tould ,vatch over 
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the princess with the vigilance of a father and the 
affection of a Inother, ,vhile the idolatry and incest 
of her brother daily vexed her righteous soul. Her 
girlhood, therefore, ,vas hardly spent in peace. She 
witnessed scenes ,vhich must have aided 111aterially in 
forming her character and establishing her faith: and 
,ve are not taken by surprise either at the first indig- 
nant impulse with ,vhich she rejected the hand of 
Edw'in, nor at her unhesitating con1pliance \vhen it 
came before her in the light of a sacrifice for the love 
of God. A fearful sacrifice indeed, for ,vhat honor, 
peace, comfort, could there be for the Kentish virgin 
in the court of the heathen north! What consolation 
in the prospect of a mother's office, or ,vhat certainty 
of ultimately doing good, ,vhen her husband ,vas such 
an one as the strong warrior, the proud conqueror, the 
pomp-loving king! 
But she made the sacrifice; she went forth; Pauli- 
nus ,vas her Luidhard; ana York becalne as Canter- 
bury, a conquest of the faith. Yet think of her 
position as a queen before her husband's conversion: 
,vhat numberless positions of a distressing kind ,vould 
she be placed in almost daily, from the mere force of 
circulnstances! \Vhat temptations to act one ,vay for 
peace sake, 'when truth led her the other! 'Vhat per- 
plexing questions of cOll1pliance or non-compliance! 
What a puzzle to dra,v the line bet,veen singularity and 
concession! And a W01nan to be placed in such a posi- 
tion! Yet by her unaffectedness and boldness, by the 
arlnour of righteousness on the right hand and on the 
left, God's Providence overshado,ving her in the per- 
SOIl and presence of St. Paulinus, she caIne forth tri- 
umphant. IIer life is rather to be imagined than told : 
her feelings at the attelll pted assassination of St. Eù "Tin, 
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at the baptism of Eanfiede, at the conversion of the 
king, may readily be conceived. And then those six 
years of royal progresses, of river-sides thronged ,vi th 
candidates for baptism, of good Paulinus preaching and 
converting up and do,vn, of the fair minster of York 
rising higher and higher, a Christian queen the orna- 
ment of a Christian court, a Christian Inother with her 
children Christians also, ,vhat happiness ,vas hers; 
happiness earned by humble efforts, and enjoyed ,vith 
like humility: three canonized Saints meeting in al- 
most daily converse, a king, a bishop, and a queen, 
unconscious as the Saints ever are of their own high en- 
do,vments, and ,vho would have been stricken to the 
ground at the thought of being hereafter venerated by 
the catholics of all times and lands,-'what a picture it 
is, a page of the seventh century! 
Those six years were not a dream. Y et they 'v ere 
but a transient reality. They came in the Iniddle of 
her life like a bright noon bet,veen t,vo storms; yet 
dou btless they developed many graces ,vhich had been 
sown during adverse times and difficult trials. How- 
ever, sunshine seldom lasts long with Saints; the 
Gospel is a religion of suffering, for this plain reason, 
that to suffer is to be Christlike. Ed ,vin was slain ; 
the wild beasts were loose in the Northul11brian church; 
and her shepherd Paulinus ,vithdre,v her from their 
fangs. History has preserved the name of Edwin's 
favorite captain, the loyal Bassus, beneath ,,,,hose escort 
the bishop and the queen took ship, and coasted Eng- 
land till they came to Kent. fIer ,vel come from Ead- 
bald ,vould doubtless be all ,vhich a sister ,voulù re- 
quire. But Ethelburga had done ,vith courts; she 
had entered one only for the love of God and in con- 
forlnity to IIis ,vill; and when she now dedicated her- 
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self to the monastic state, was she not probably doing 
nothing more than reverting to the ,vishes of her 
younger days, fulfilling in Kent in her wido"\vhood 
,vhat she had perhaps thought of in Kent in her vir- 
ginity 1 Her children disposed o
 she built a monas- 
teryat Liming ,vith Eadbald's consent and assistance, 
and gave herself up to holy poverty. She is said to 
have been the first Saxon "\vidow "\vho took the veil, 
and in the 
Iartyrology is called the 
Iother of many 
virgins and ,vido"\vs. She put on her earthly cro'wn for 
the love of Christ, she wore it for His Church, she put 
it off for the greater love she bore Him, and she now 
reigns ,,
ith Him in heaven. 
Iay her Inerits and in- 
tercession avail with Him for those fair districts of the 
North alllong which she went as an obedient Angel to 
plant the blessed Rood! 
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ST. EDWIN and St. Oswald ,vere uncle and nephew by 
blood; they,vere in their political relations what the 
world calls enemies; and they were both saints in the 
Catholic Church. For the Church knows nothing of 
time or place or temporary relations, but gathers up 
all that ,vas holy and self-denying and Christlike in the 
past, and solemnly enshrines it for the comfort and sup- 
port of her children in all ages. We may now pursue 
the history of the N orthumbrian Church in the life of 
St. Oswald. 
It ,viII be remembered that \vhen king Ethelfrid was 
slain, and St. Ed,vin gained possession of his throne in 
617, Ethelfrid's three sons, Eanfrid, Oswald and Os,vy, 
fled into Scotland, which was to be to them what the 
court of their father had been to St. Ed,vin, a school of 
adversity, training them to fill high places. In Scot- 
land t
ey learned the Christian faith, and received the 
sacrament of regeneration. From Os,vald's subsequent 
intercourse with the Scotch we may gather that the 
youthful princes found a kind and hospitable refuge 
there, and that the tÍ1ne of their banishment ,vas not 
on the ,vhole a period of suffering and hardship. St. 
Bede speaks as though Os'\vald had been personally 
popular with his hosts. On the death of St. Ed'\vin 
E 
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the three princes naturally returned home, as Edwin's 
queen and youthful children had retired into the south. 
Osric, the cousin of St. Ed,vin, and a convert of St. 
Paulinus, succeeded to the kingdoln of the Deiri, and 
Eanfrid, the eldest son of Ethelfrid, to the throne of 
Bernicia. Both kings, deprived of the safeguard of 
adversity, fell a,vay from the faith, and returned to 
the licentious abolninations of idolatry. lVlean,vhile the 
Northumbrian Church and kingdom were being laid 
,vaste by the fierce and brutal Cadwalla, 'who sle,v Osric 
the summer after his accession, being made the instru- 
ment of Heaven to punish that unhappy king's apo- 
stasy. Soon after, Eanfrid, going to Cad,valla ,yith only 
twe1ve soldiers in order to sue for peace, ,vas also cruelly 
put to death; and Os,vald became the rightful monarch 
of the Northum brians. 
Nothing could appear to human eyes less hopeful 
than the infant Church of Paulinus after the death 
of St. Ed,vin: the holy archbishop hiInself gone on 
other duties: the kingdom divided, and that bet,veen 
t,vo apostates: and the country occupied by the ruth- 
less invader Cadw'alla. The light of the Gospel seemed 
\vellnigh extinct. Such a terrible impression did that 
year leave upon people's minds that it was called the 
accursed year; and historians, ,vith a common consent 
as touching as it is significant, shrunk from reckoning 
it as the reign of Osric and Eanfrid, but added it as a 
ninth year to the eight of St. Os,vald. But it is mostly 
,vhen a hranch of IIis Church is shorn of hunlan po'wers, 
like Gideon's army, that God is pleased to intervene, in 
order that Inen may ackno,vledge, ,,,hat they are ever 
forgetting, that the Church is a divine institution and 
that all our strength and all our gifts are frolli above. 
lIe had taken St. Ed,vin to IIimself: St. Paulinus we.c;; 
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relnoved, absent in body though doubtless powerfully 
present in spirit, and the intercessions of the dead and 
the living were heard in behalf of the Church those t,vo 
saints had planted. St. Os,vald ,vas raised to carryon 
the work ,vhich St. Ed,vin had begun, and to carry it 
on in a manner so different as to lead us to muse on the 
Divine government of the Church. Considering that it 
was the foundation of 
 new Church alnong a people of 
strong feelings, fierce prejudices and rugged ways, it is, 
to say the least, very striking that there should have 
been such a cOInparatively small display of miraculous 
powers. The cahn, dubious, searching, contemplative, 
intellectual spirit which reigns through the Ii ves of 
Saints Edwin and Paulinus, and comes uppermost in 
the famous conference held by the king, is certainly 
not ,vhat \ve usually find to prevail during the begin- 
nings of the faith amid a barbarous nation. It gives 
a very special and mar ked character to the rise of the 
N orthuInbrian Church. But \vhen \ve pass froln the 
days of Ed,vin to those of Oswald, ,ve enter quite a 
different atInosphere. The Qhurch lived on through 
the lonely ministrations of J ames the deacon, whose 
spirit ,vas possibly cheered by some such supernatural 
assurance as Elijah received of the many among the 
people ,vho had not bowed the knee to Baal. And 
,vith the accession of Os,vald the mighty Hand and 
stretched out Arln COlne forth visihly in behalf the 
Church. 
Iiracles and visions abound. The personal 
character of the king seems ahnost lost in the display 
of supernatural interference. The ,vide possessions 
and exten r 1ed power of St. Edwin, won by active saga- 
city and assiduous enterprise, are regained by the aus- 
tere, ascetic Oswald. 
Seventeen years prince Os\vald spent in banishment 
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an10ng the Scots; and it "Tas probably in 635 that his 
brother Eanfrid ,vas murdered. The apostasy and 
punislllnent of Osric and Eanfrid ,vould of course make 
a deep Ï1npression on the pious mind of Os\vald ; and the 
quiet confidence of faith \vith 'which he appears to have 
acted might lead one to suppose that he looked upon 
the recent disasters as rising rather from his brother's 
sin than from Cadwalla's po,ver, and that he feared 
God's anger more than the invader's over\vhelming 
force. Ilnmediately on Eanfrid's death he collected 
,vhat fe,v forces he could, and encalnped against Cad- 
w"alla near the brook called Denisburn, at no great dis- 
tance from the Roman wall. His" little flock of kids," 
like Israel before the army of Benhadad, were in no 
,vise dismayed: their leader, says Willialn of 
Ialrnes- 
bury, 'was armed ,vith faith rather than weapons: jus- 
tice and the blessing of God were his allies. He had 
learned his faith amid the zealous and devout Scots, 
and the celestial guardians of that people \vere now per- 
mitted to succour and console him. The evening before 
the battle, and close to Cad,valla's camp, Os,vald caused 
a rude Cross of ",'ood to be reared, and \vi th his own 
hands held it up ,vhile the cavity ,vas filled in \yith 
earth. No sooner did it stand erect than the king cried 
out to the army with a loud voice, "Let us all bend our 
knees, and pray unto the Lord, omnipotent, living and 
true, to defend us by l-lis pitifulness from our proud 
and fierce enemy ; for lIe IIimself kno\yeth that our 
,yar is a just ,var for the safety of our nation." "\Vhen 
the king's devotions ,vere finished he retired to his 
tent; and during the night slept peacefully, as being in 
the hands of God and beneath the custody of good 
Angels. As he slept St. Columba appeared to hhn, and 
assured him, not only of victory on the morro'w, but also 
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of a happy reign. This vision Os,vald hiluself related to 
Failbey, abbot of lona, ,vho told it to St. Adamnan his 
successor ; and it is by him inserted in his life of St. 
Colunlba. 1 At break of day the battle took place, 
,vhen Os,vald obtained a complete victory, and the Cum- 
brian tyrant ,vas left dead on the field. The nanle of 
the place ,vhere the battle ,vas fought was Hevenfeld, 
or IIeaven's Field, a name ,vhich, as St. Bede says, ,vas 
a sort of prophecy that in ti111es to come the sign of 
our redemption should be set up there. The exact 
site is not kno,vn, but it appears to have been only a 
fe,v n1Ïles from Hexham. 
This, like St. Ed,vin's battle on the river Idle, ,vas 
a ne,v beginning for the N orthunlbrian Church; only 
that as Os,vald's life was full of wonders, so his reign 
commenced ,vi th the setting up of this famous and won- 
derworking Cross at Hevenfeld. So nlany and great 
,vere the nÜracles ,vrought both at the place and by 
fragments of the Cross, that in Bede's time it ,vas com- 
nlon to cut off small chips of the wood and soak them 
in water, and nlen or cattle diseased were healed either 
by drinking of the ,vater or being sprinkled ,vith it. 
The monks of Hexham ,vere ,vont to repair thither on 
the eve of St. Oswald's martyrdom, to keep the vigil 
there for the health of his soul, to sing psalms, and say 
mass for hÏ1u in the morning. This ritual ,vould of 
course assume a different form in proportion as the 
Church, by n1Ïracles ,vrought by God at St. Os,vald's 
intercession or through means of his relics, came to 
ascertain that he ,vas admitted into the noble army 
of martyrs. One of the miracles ,vrought by St. Os- 
wald's Cross took place in Bede's own days. One of the 
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monks of Hexham, ,vhose nanle ,vas Bothelm, ,valking 
incautiously on SOlue ice during the night, fell and 
broke his arill. The fracture ,vas such as to cause the 
nlost excruciating pain ; and hearing that one of the 
brethren ,vas going to I-Ievenfeld, he asked hiln to 
bring hinl a piece of the venerable ,vood, saying, that 
he had faith that God ,vould heal him by means of it. 
In the evening the monk returned j the patient seenlS 
to have been in the refectory ,vith the rest, and the 
monk gave hÎ1n some old nlOSS ,vhich he had scraped 
froln the surface of the "\vood, \vhich seems to imply 
a carefulness lest the Cross should be consunled by the 
frequent cutting of chips from it. Bothehn at the time 
put the Inoss into his bosom, and for some cause or 
other omitted to take it out ,vhen he lay do,vn to 
sleep. But in the middle of the night he a,voke, feeling 
something cold touching his side; and reaching out 
his hand to ascertain "\vhat it was, he found his arm 
restored ,vhole as if it had never been broken. 
Os,vald ,vas nov

 in full possession of the N or thum- 
brian kingdom; and his first care was to provide for 
the Church. The first foundation of it had been in 
the southern province at York, and that by a Roman 
lnissionary: the second foundation was in the northern 
province, and by Scotch missionaries opposed to the 
ROlnan rites and custonlS. On looking round him Os- 
,,'ald found indeed a Church, but ,vithout a ruler. 'Ve 
n1Ïght have supposed it would have been most natural 
for him to have recalled St. Paulinus: but either there 
,vere political objections to that, as the archbishop ,,,,as 
the guardian of St. Ed,,'in's children, or Os,,'ald him- 
self might be prejudiced in favor of the Scottish 
usages. Anyho,v he betook himself to the Scotch 
Church for missionaries. This n1Ïght have been a 
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serious thing for the future ,velfare of the ,vhole Saxon 
Church; and it is never to be forgotten that the avert- 
ing of schisn1 and the restoration of uniforn1ity by sub- 
mission, as ,vas most natural, to the ROlnan custonls, 
,vere alTIOng the obligations ,ve are under to St. 'Vilfrid, 
aided surely in no small degree by the dying injunctions 
of the great St. Cuthbert, himself a Scot, and brought 
up in Scottish usages. 
There appears to have been, even at that time, the 
same national character in the Scotch Church, the sanle 
Inixture of zeal and obstinacy, of austerity and harsh- 
ness, ,vhich distinguished it in after days, and ,vhich 
came out so fearfully in the great struggle, ,vhen ahnost 
the entire nation thre,v off the yoke of Christ. The 
whole conduct of the dispute about Easter and the ton- 
sure was strongly marked ,vith the Scotch characteristics. 
A backwardness to adapt itself to circumstances, some- 
thing like fierceness, an inclination to sectarianism, werp 
from time to time apparent, compensated by a devout 
adherence to old traditions, a hatred of change, a sted- 
fast orthodoxy, a very high standard of holiness, a severe 
asceticisln. No t,vo tempers could be more opposed than 
those of the Churches of Rome and Scotland at the time 
of ,vhich ,ve are now ,vriting, and there can be little 
doubt ,vhich was the higher and more catholic of the 
two. Yet Bede hinlsel
 who was very far from under- 
rating the differences, bears testimony to the noble and 
self-denying character of the Scotch missionaries, and 
the extren1e devotion of their lives. 
It ,vas to this Church of Scotland, his o,vn mother in 
the faith, that Os,vald no,v turned; and from ,vhich 
came forth a company of saints, ,vhose names are still 
held in deserved esteem, reverence, and love anlong the 
inhabitants of the northern shires of England. To the 
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old Scotch Church England o,ves Lindisfarne, and there- 
fore all the catholic glories of the palatinate of Dur- 
ham. 
Os,vald's first request for a missionary was ans,vered 
by the sending of Corman. His mission entirely failed, 
and he himself retreated into Scotland. It does not ex- 
actly appear ,vhat the cause of his failure ,vas. Sonle 
attribute it to his ignorance of the Saxon language; 
but from his own complaint it would rather seem that 
he had endeavoured to introduce all at once a severe 
discipline w'hich the untutored minds and rough natures 
of the Saxons could not endure. He seems to have been 
deficient in ,vinningness; and to have been unequal to 
the task of so blending suavity ,vith strictness as not to 
introduce laxity. He comes out quite as the representa- 
tive of the less pleasing characteristics of the old Scotch 
Church. There is nothing which the ,vorld has 80 dog- 
gedly continued to misunderstand as the conduct of 
missionaries among barbarians and misbelievers. It is 
ever demanding in their conduct to,vards their converts 
a strictness ,vhich it calls gloom and bigotry when 
brought near to itself; and unable to comprehend the 
pliancy there is in Christian wisdom, and what a depth 
there is in the very simplicity of its policy, men cry out 
against ,vhat they call lax accoillinodations and a be- 
traying of the truth. Yet it is not a little significant 
that the very persons who have been mostly accused of 
this have been in their treatment of thenlselves most 
selfdenying and austere. A strict discipline is not the 
remedy for a long chronic disorder of laxity and remiss- 
ness. It amounts to an excommunication; and destroys 
souls by repelling them froin the very shado,v of the in- 
fluence under ,vhich its object is to bring them. Of 
course it is a difficult thing to raise the standard of 
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holiness in a Church, a see, a parish or a monastery, 
without some\vhat terrifying the minds of men; yet 
it is possible, and it is needful, to find the means of 
doing so ,vithout the sudden introduction of such a se- 
vere and ascetic discipline as one hopes to come to at 
the last. The lives of half the Saints on record ,vere 
spent in the successful solution of this problem: mis- 
sionaries among the heathen, Bishops in sees \vasted 
with simony, priests in parishes lost in ignorant super- 
stitions, abbots in dissolute monasteries. And it may 
be that this is the very problem ,vhich is to be some- 
how or other solved in our o,vn days among us descend- 
ants of those very Saxons ,vhom the zeal of Corman 
failed to convert, but whom the gentle rigors of St. 
Aidan built up as living stones into a very great and 
glorious Church. The tender but pure system of disci- 
pline introduced into Italy by St. Alfonso to,vard the 
conclusion of the last century, 2 though it Inet ,vith cla- 
mor and opposition from the rigid party, has probably 
been one main cause of the singular revival of spiritu- 
ality in that part of the Church. 
On the return of Corman a synod ,vas held in ,vhich 
he stated the impossihility of converting the Saxons. 
This ,vas a serious matter to the synod, ,vho ,vere ex- 
tremely desirous to grant Os,vald's request and to 
spread the light of the truth alnong their neighhours. 
Among the In embers of the council ,vas the monk Aidan, 
who addressed Cornlan in these ,yords. c; 1\ly brother, it 
seems to me that you ,vere harsher than is right with 
untaught hearers, and did not according to apostolic 
discipline hold forth first the Inilk of gentler doctrine, 
until nourished by degrees ,vith the ,vord of God they 
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should be capable of imbibing more perfect precepts and 
attaining loftier practice." No sooner had he said this 
than the council cried out that Aidan ought to be 11lade 
a bishop and sent to teach the unbelievers, in that God 
had filled him specially \vÌth the grace of discretion, 
\vhich is the mother of the virtues. And so Os,vald \vas 
provided with another St. Paulinus in the person of St. 
Aidan, ,vhose successors included York ",.ithin their see 
for thirty years, \vhile that famous city relnained without 
its pall for 135 years after Paulinus had gone to Ro- 
chester. 
St. Aidan appears to have been left to fix his see 
\vhere he pleased; and he chose the island of Lindis- 
farne, \vhich ,vas at no great distance fronl Balnborough, 
Os,vald's royal city. The eight years of Os\vald's reign 
\vere ahnost entirely taken up \vith the holy and happy 
duty of assisting his bishop. Churches \yere built in 
many places: public schools established: H10nasteries 
founded, and among them the famous abbey of Hexham, 
and the regular monastic discipline of the Scots intro- 
duced into them. Daily, says the venerable Bede, did 
holy Scotchlnen pass the borders preaching the Gospel 
allover N orthumbria, and baptizing their converts. 
Very beautiful it was to see the humility of the good 
king. St. Aidan not being able to speak ,vith fluency 
in English, Os\vald interpreted his sermons to his gene- 
rals and ministers, having learned the Scotch language 
thoroughly during his years of exile. Indeed Os\valc1 
seems to have taken no delight in the splendors of 
royalty; but, foregoing the state in ,vhich St. Ed\vin 
lived, he appears before us more like a bishop than a 
king in all but the peculiar fUllctions of that sacred 
office. Even ,vhen his earthly kingdom ,vas larger 
than that of his predecessors, he \vas humble and 
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attentive to pilgrims and the poor, and a great alms- 
giver. His conquests do not appear to have cost him 
long or bloody ,vars, or to have been acquired by,vorldly 
subtilty, but rather to have fallen upon hinl by ,yay of 
natural consequence, as an adding of all other things 
to one ,vho so elninently follo\ved :first the kingdom of 
God and His righteousness. That he ,vas not a person 
of \vhat historians call ,veak piety and wOlnanish super- 
stitions is plain from his effecting that great ,york 
,vhich even St. Ed,vin had failed to bring about, and 
,vhich is specially referred to St. Oswald, namely, the 
moulding the t,vo ad verse bodies of his population, the 
Deiri and the Bernicians, into one united, happy and 
peaceful ,people. 
Although St. Aidan had fixed his see at Lindisfarne, 
and Os\vald his capital at Bamborough, the king was 
not unmindful of the city of York. lIe completed the 
church of St. Peter there, ,vhich St. Edwin had begun 
to build over the wooden oratory of Paulinus, but had 
left unfinished at his death. Still though Oswald did 
not neglect his southern people the Deiri, yet his chief 
labors seem to have been among the Bernicians. There 
was good reason for this. 3 From the labors of St. 
Paulinus the southern province was in some measure 
supplied ,vith churches, schools, oratories and crosses, 
whereas the Bernicians 'yere almost ,vholly destitute of 
them. Cad,valla's army of occupation seems also to 
have been Inainly :fixed in Bernicia, and thus the ves- 
tiges of Christianity had been much more completely 
effaced there than among the Deiri. 
Soon after his accession Os,vald went to the court 
of the 'Vest Saxons to demand of Kinegils his daughter 


3 Alford sub anno 635. 
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Kyneburga in lllarriage. This princess is not to be 
confounded ,vith the saint of that nalne the daughter of 
king Penda of 1\Iercia, and the foundress of Caistor 
nunnery on the river N en. It so happened that vvhen 
Os,vald ,vas at the 'Vest Saxon court the most holy 
bishop TIirinus came to preach the Gospel to Kinegils; 
and that monarch becoming a convert to the faith, 
Os,vald ,vas his sponsor at the font, the spiritual father 
of the luan ,vhose son-in-law he soon after,vards becalue, 
and thus the name of our saint is connected ,vith the 
foundation of the see of Dorchester. But these events 
belong to the life of St. Birinus. 
The reign, therefore, of king Oswald ,vas by no 
means an unimportant one in an historical or political 
point of view. lIe ,vas, as men speak, a successful 
conqueror, a skilful statesman, and an enlightened Ï1n- 
prover of his dOlninions. Yet is it true that his life 
to our eyes resembles more the life of an ecclesiastic 
than of a king :-to oU'J. eyes, for with us the ,vorld 
and its concerns have encroached so fearfully upon the 
business of our lives that to set a part anything like 
a fair portion of time to devotional exercises or the 
mortifications of penance is considered proper only for 
ecclesiastics; and thus have men come to the error of 
confounding the clergy ,vith the Church, until, per- 
ceiving the consequences of such a mistake, they charge 
the ambition of priests with inventing and fostering 
,vhat ,vas but the stupid and perverse misconception 
of the slothful laity. Fe,v things are more striking 
in the lives of the saints, than the ,vonderfulluanner 
in ,vhich kings and pontiffs ,vere enabled to sanctify 
themselves beneath the pressure of secular business. 
",Ye are told of St. Antollinus of Florence, a most ener- 
getic and sedulous bishop, that over and above the 
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Church offices, he contrived to recite daily the office 
of our Lady and the seven penitential psalms, together 
with the office for the dead t"wice a ,veek, and on every 
feast-day the whole psalter. And yet this was the man 
,vho from an abiding sense of his being the accountable 
person at the last day would scarcely permit his vicar 
to relieve him of the smallest of his episcopal duties 
in that large and busy see. There is scarcely any limit 
to what an earnest ,viII may do : and surely there is 
a grave lesson to us in all this. For how do we mo- 
derns mostly fritter our time away, making a business 
of things childishly unimportant, and calling upon the 
exercises of a devotional life to give ,yay at almost 
every turn to imaginary duties, which suit our restless 
tempers better than the solitude and silence and secret 
contemplation ,vherein the life of the soul consists! 
King Os,vald ,vas not idle ,vhen he was interpreting 
the Scotch sermons of St. Aidan. But much of his 
time was spent in occupations which had even less 
reference to this world than that edifying work of 
hUlnility and love. He was, as all saints have been, 
a lover of heavenly contemplation; and he was wont 
to tell his bishops that it had pleased God at many 
times so to purge his bodily vision that he had clearly 
beheld the splendor of the angels and spirits, whose 
offices and ordcrs ,vere likely to be favorite subjects 
of meditation to a mind constituted as his ,vas. Feel- 
ing ho,v intimately allied the grace of chastity ,vas 
with this blissful communion ,vith the ,vorld of spirit 
he prevailed upon his queen to consent to their living, 
a life of continence, that so they might more resemble 
those happy spirits ,vho neither marry nor are given in 
marriage, and lnight the rather becolne to them an 
object of spcciallove, Ininistry and protection. 
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His hours of devotion ,yere stolen from sleep rather 
than frOln the toils of goverlunent. lIe rose at mid- 
night for the nocturns and lauds, and ,vhen the office 
,vas over he reu1ained in prayer till it ,vas day. Such 
a habit of recollection and prayer did the holy king 
attain that in all times and places he ,vas praying; and 
whenever he sat do,vn it came natural to him to turn 
up his hands upon his knees in act of prayer: an atti- 
tude which is not unfrequently to be seen in old illu- 
minations. It became, St. Bede tells us, a popular 
proverb that king Os,vald died in prayer; for ,vhen 
he ,vas surrounded by the ,veapons of his enemies he 
cried, as he fell to the ground, "Lord ! have mercy on 
their souls!" a petition ,vhich might perhaps have a 
double reference, as well to those of his own soldiers 
,vho perished as to his enemies who sle,v him. 
As it was thus vouchsafed him at the close of his 
life to copy the example of our Blessed Lord, so on 
another occasion ,vas it permitted him to act over again 
the part of holy David, and yet therein to copy our 
Lord also. During his reign there broke out a dreadful 
pestilence among his people, so that nothing ,vas to be 
seen all round but funerals, nothing heard but the 
lalnentations of the affrighted survivors. This mourn- 
ful spectacle ,veighed heavy on the spirit of king Os- 
,,"aId; and though it does not appear that the plague 
,vas lying on the people because of the monarch's sins, 
yet he humbly entreated God to take himself and his 
family as victims of the cruel disease, and to spare his 
people. Of course none but a very holy person could 
venture ,vithout profaneness on such a prayer as this: 
and like St. Paul's supplication for Israel, it ,vas perhaps 
offered up under the inspiration of the Holy Ghost. To 
pray for the high and a\vful privileges of suffering is 
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something more than to covet them. Love ,viII prompt 
even those 'v hose obedience is but scant and sorry nlea- 
sure to covet earnestly for poverty, contelnpt, obscurity, 
loneliness and pain, who yet would feel that it was un- 
becoming for men of their poor attainments to pray 
directly for such things, lest the petition should spring 
from a Inomentary heat, not from a bold and stedfast 
tranquillity, and then it ,vould be so very dreadful were 
God to answer it, and we to fail beneath the trial. 
But ,vhat is so bold as simplicity and a single heart 
 
It was in this temper that Oswald offered up his ven- 
turous prayer; and most graciously, because most 
literally, ,vas it ans,vered. lIe was seized by the plague 
with unusual violence; it ,vould seen1 from the narra- 
tive as though there was something unusual in the seve- 
rity of the attack. Yet who so joyful as the suffering 
king 
 It was so directly a visitation of God, as to 
be a great consolation to one who thirsted after that 
blessed Presence as the hart desireth the water-brooks. 
And there he lay upon his cross, an acceptable expia- 
tion, through the meritorious intercession of his Lord, 
for the sins of his people. vVhile he thus lay expecting 
death, offering his life for the life of others, he beheld 
in an ecstasy three figures of unearthly form and sta- 
ture, ,vho came to his bedside, and spoke comfortable 
words to him. At length one of them said, "Thy pray- 
ers and meekness, 0 king, are accepted with God; thou 
belongest to us, for as a reward of thy faith, charity and 
piety thou shall shortly be crowned with an in1mortal 
crown. But not at present: God giveth thee no,v both 
thy life and thy subjects' lives: thou art ready to die 
a martyr for them; but thou shalt soon die far more 
happily as a martyr for God." After this the vision 
disappeared, leaving the king full of inward joy and 
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consolation. IIis bodily health ,vas no,v restored; 
the infection ,yent no further, for the plague 'was stayed 
in the person of the saint, and the angel of wrath ap- 
peased by his self-sacrifice. 4 
The same heroic simplicity characterized his giving 
of alnls. Indeed there seems hardly any virtue which 
calls more for the readiness and singlelnindedness of 
faith than almsgiving. There are so many apparent 
reasons against it: the brevity and absoluteness of the 
evangelical rule so little squares w'ith the circumstances 
of society in any age: it seems to be so constantly on 
the point of sacrificing discretion to impulse, that re- 
ally a person to be a cheerful and hearty almsgiver 
must have advanced some ,yay towards that childlike 
temper which is the perfection of our regenerate na- 
ture. People forget that He ,vho gives His sunshine 
and His rain to the evil and good is set before us 
as our pattern in the corporal and spiritual works 
of mercy. The generosity of the ,vorld-ancl it has 
its ages of generosity-invents for itself a cumbrous 
and slo,vlY-lnoving system, a huge and complicated 
apparatus for dispensing alms; but all ,vhich it attains 
is the neglect of some deserving 0 bj ects through fear 
of blessing any undeserving, an end not worth attain- 
ing, if it ,vere right, but ,vhich, if ,ve are to copy 
God, is absolutely ,vrong. At best heartiness evaporates 
ill the long and secular process, and secrecy which is 
the life of evangelical alms is rendered most difficult, 
and self-forgetfulness in the matter ,vellnigh impossible; 


4 This story is given on the authority of Capgrave, not of Bede : 
not that there seems any reason for doubting its truth; yet as the rest 
of St. Oswald"s life (except what is said of his frequently seeing 
Angels) is supported by the unimpeachable testimony of Bede, it 
seemed better to mark what was not. 
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yet surely even self-forgetfulness, which is something 
more than secrecy, is plainly intimated in our Saviour's 
,vords. 
A popular book descants ,vith almost contemptuous 
pity on the mistaken philanthropy of St. Charles Bor- 
romeo. To such minds the following anecdote of St. 
Os\vald ,vill seem to record nothing beyond an un,vise 
impulse countenanced by a superstitious bishop. How- 
ever, it ,vill be both soothing and edifying to those 
,vho have felt how hard it is to restrain those impulses 
to feed. the hungry and to clothe the naked, "Then the 
occasions present themselves, or, say rather, are provi- 
dentially brought to us, on days when the Church is 
in joy and at feast for some great thing wrought for 
her by her Lord. It ,vas on Easterday that king Os- 
wald sat at dinner ,vith a fitting Easter guest, the holy 
bishop Aidan. Before him stood a silver dish full of 
kingly dainties, and they were on the point of lifting 
up their hands to bless the bread, ,vhen suddenly a 
servitor appeared \vho filled a characteristic office in the 
royal household-to look out for and relieve the poor. 
He kne,v his master too ,veIl to fear it ,vould be any 
disturbance to him at his feast to tell him that the 
streets about the palace ","ere thronged ,vith poor ask- 
ing an alms of the king. Oswald's eyes fell on the 
silver dish and the royal dainties, and ,vithout a mo- 
luent's hesitation he ordered the dainties to be divided 
among the poor, and the sumptuous dish to be cut in 
pieces and distributed amongst them. Probably as he 
spoke he raised his right hand to make some gesture 
to the servant, possibly pointing to the lordly dish. 
St. Aidan was at his side: delighted ,vith the pious act 
he seized his master's hand, and said, "1\Iay this hand 
never perish!" and the bishop's benediction ,vas ful- 
F 
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filled, for the hand and arm, severed froill his boJy in 
the battIe, remained uncorrupted down to St. Bede's 
time, and received the veneration of the faithful in St. 
Peter's church at Bamborough. No doubt the C0111mOn 
fare which ,vas left for the king lvas better seasoned 
than the dainties he had given to the poor: and a 
Inerry heart was Os,vald's Easter feast that year. 
These are but grapes from Eschcol, samples of ,vhat 
the good king Oswald did and said during the eight 
years of his earthly reign : enough is left on record for 
the love and homage of the faithful, the rest is known 
to God; some going before the martyr to judgment, 
and some follo,ving after; for if sinners bequeath their 
sins in legacy to their descendants, much more do the 
Inighty relics of the Saints continue to edify and bless 
the Church. 
The reign of this holy king closed in the year 642. 
Penda, the pagan tyrant ,vho had slain St. Ed,vin, in- 
vaded the dominions of St. Os,vald. A battle ,vas fought 
at 
Iaserfeld on the 5th of August, Os,vald heing thirty- 
eight years of age. The hour predicted by the three 
heavenly personages ,vas no,v come, ,vhen he ,vas to be 
offered up a lnartyr to God. 
Iany persons find a 
difficulty ill the use of the ,vord rnartyr, as sanctioned 
by the Church. They ,vould have it restricted to such 
as lnade a theological confession of the faith before the 
tribunal of heathen magistrates, and suffered unto death 
for such confession. Yet surely this is a narrow vie,v to 
take of the matter. "\Vhosoever ,vitnesses to Christ by 
his death is in some sense a Inartyr, and as such ,vit- 
ness may take ahnost innulnerable shapes and be capa- 
ble of ruanifold degrees, so in a fuller or remoter sense, 
froJJl the quiet death-bed of a Saint to the sho,vs of the 
amphitheatre, may the ,yord martyrdom be applied to 
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the dying confession of a Christian. There can be 
little doubt that Penda's hatred of Os\vald arose in no 
slight measure from his being a Christian; and the 
interests of the Church seemed humanly speaking to be 
involved in the success of Oswald. 
Ho,vever, Os\vald was slain upon the field. His forces 
were far inferior to the pagan army, and it pleased God 
to take him to Himself. 'Vhen the "'"eapons of his 
enemies ,vere bristling above his head, and he was over- 
shado,ved ,vith them as by a grove of trees, he prayed 
the prayer before alluded to, and breathed his last 
beneath a multitude of wounds. There seems in the 
reverence paid to him in after-ages something of affec- 
tion mingled as for a young person; and his youth 
is dwelt upon as if it were a resting point for love. 
So when he is said to have appeared to Earnan the 
monk of Lindisfarne together ,vith St. Cuthbert in 
Durham abbey, he was clothed in a red robe, his face 
was long, his stature tall, his beard scarcely visible fr01TI 
his youth, and altogether a most beautiful young man; 
and the monk seems to bring out his youth in contrast 
with the venerable and awe-inspiring visage of the 
mighty Cuthbert. 
There is a controversy respecting Maserfeld, the scene 
of Os,vald's martyrdom. Camden, Capgrave, Raine 
and others place it at Oswestry in Shropshire, and the 
name certainly goes someway toward a proof of their 
opinion. Alban Butler, Po,vel and Co\vper place it at 
'Vin wick in Lancashire, and for their vie,v there is an 
inscription on the outside of the south wall of the parish 
church: and certainly Winwick ,vas in aftertimes dis- 
tinguished by a special devotion for St. Os,vald. 
No sooner ,vas Os,vald dead than the brutal Pend a 
caused his head and arlns to be severed from his body 
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and stuck on poles. They appear to have remained 
on the battle-field till the follo,ving year, ,vhen Oswy 
removed them, and sent the head to Lindisfarne. But 
the lives of Saints in III any cases do not end with their 
deaths: their influence over the visible Church is often 
nlore signally exerted through their relics than it "ras 
in their sojourn upon earth. Some,vhat of that po,ver 
,vhich they now have in their glorified state is permit- 
ted to be transfused into their mortal remains, and 
through them to act upon the Church. l\fany of the 
Saints have lived and died almost in obscurity, ,vhose 
relics have \yorked ,yon del's for centuries; God who 
sa,v them in secret ,vhile on earth thus manifesting 
theul openly after He has taken them fronl us. 
The rest of St. O
"vald' s relics ,vere afterwards trans- 
lated by queen Ofthrida the daughter of Os,vy, and 
nicce of the Saint, to her favorite lllonastery of Bard- 
ney in Lincolnshire. The car freighted ,vith this pre- 
cious burden arrived at the gates of the monastery ,vhen 
it 'was gro,ving dusk. The monks, though they acknow- 
ledged his sanctity, refused to admit the relics on the 
ground of his having reigned over them as a foreigner. 
Thi
 ,vas an unexpected obstacle. l\fean,vhile a large 
tent ,vas pitched over the car to protect the sacred 
remains froln the dew, and to sho,y at least some reve- 
rence to,vards them. As the night became dark, a long 
luminous pillar stood over the car, and seemed to reach 
to heaven. It was seen far and wide, so that ,vellni
h 
all the inhabitants of Lincolnshire ,vere ,yitnesses of this 
lniraculous at.testation of king Os,vald's sanctity. It 
is not Ï1npossible that the refusal of the monks of Bard- 
ney to admit the relics on the previous evening had 
SOlne connexion ,vith St. Os,val'}'s adoption of the 
Scotch usage
. IIis being a forcigner in an ecclesias- 
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tical sense ,vould sink deeper in the minds of hol y 
brethren given up, like the angels, to perpetual li- 
turgy and divine 'ceremonial, than his merely being a 
temporal ruler usurping the throne of St. Ed,vin's 
children. How'ever this nlay be, the nliraculous splen- 
dor ,vhich rested during the night above the relics 
seemed clearly a heavenly token, to ,yhich they joy- 
fully submitted, and prayed with much earnestness 
to be allow'ed now to receive into their monastery the 
remains of one so dear to God. The bones ,vere care- 
fully ,vashed, and deposited in a shrine ,vithin the 
Church, above which 'vas hung a banner of purple 
and of gold. The water in which the relics had been 
washed ,vas poured out reverently in a corner of the 
consecrated enclosure, and the earth ,vhich it had 
moistened ,vas gifted "rith the po'wer of casting out 
devils. 
Even the ground where it fell received i!lto it a po,ver 
of miracle. l\Ien scraped up the dust, and putting 
it into ,vater administered it to their sick, and they 
were healed: it being no ,vonder, as Bede beautifully 
remarks, that it should work this kind of miracles, 
inasmuch as 'v hen alive the Saint had been so distin- 
guished for his care of the poor and ailing. 'Ve are told 
on the same authority, that not very long after his death 
and the removal of his relics a traveller ,vas journeying 
near the place ,vhere he fell. His horse through fatigue 
or some other cause ,vas seized with a violent fit, and 
rolled on the ground foaming. The rider expected every 
moment to see the beast die, ,vhen to his astonishlnent it 
happened to roll upon the very spot ,vhere Os,vald fell, 
and immediately the fit ceased, and after turning quietly 
from side to side the horse rose and began to eat the 
grass. The tra yeller did not kno,v he ,vas on the spot 
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where the king ,vas slain; but there ,,,,as something 
so evidently miraculous in the cure that he felt con- 
vinced there was some special sanctity in the place, 
and carefully set a mark upon it that he might know' 
it again. Such ,vas the turn of men's minds in ages 
""hen the invisible ,vorld ,vas so much more vividly 
realized than it is now, ,vhen the blinding veils of 
science falsely so called intervene to rescue men fronl 
the irksome contemplation of the a,vful realities of the 
unseen ,vorld. At the inn ,vhere the traveller halted 
for the evening, the landlord's niece lay sick of the 
palsy, and ,,,,hile the people in the house ,vere deploring 
her illness, he recounted \vhat had happened to his 
horse. Faith ,vas not wanting in the people: the pa- 
tient ,,,"as taken in a cart, and laid do,vn on the spot 
,,,"here Os,vald died, there fell asleep, and awoke cured 
of her infirmity, returning on foot to the house. 
Another traveller, of whom Bede speaks, ,vas passing 
by the battle-field, ,vhen he observed a place round 
\vhich the herbage ,vas unusually green. He, arguing 
as the other had done, concluded that the soldier slain 
there, ,vhoever he ,vas, ,vas the holiest luan of the host: 
,vhereupon he put a quantity of the earth into a linen 
cloth, intending to use it for the cure of sick people. 
At night he came to a village, and ,vas invited into a 
house ""here the master ,vas feasting his neighbors, and 
he hung the cloth containing the earth upon a post in 
the ,vall. The house ,vas thatched and the ,valls merely 
,vattled, and a huge fire burned in the centre. From 
the carelessness of conviviality the fire seems to have 
heen neglected, and sonle sparks comn1unicating 'with 
the thatch a conflagration ensued. The house ,vas en- 
tirely burned do,vn, except the post on ,vhich the earth 
""as hung, and that relnained Iniraculously untouched 
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by the flames. In consequence of these t,vo miracles 
pilgrims began to frequent the place ,vhere St. Os,vald 
fell, either for the cure of their own infirlnities, or to 
fetch earth for the healing of their relatives. 
'Vhen queen Ofthrida, ,vho relnovecl St. Oswald's 
relics to Bardney, ,vas once upon a visit at that Ino- 
nastery, there came to stay ,vith her an abbess, the 
venerable Ethelhilda. In conversation the abbess men- 
tioned ho,v she had seen the lUlninous column ,vhich 
stood over the body of Os,vald, ,vhen it ,vas excluded 
from the monastery: the queen in turn related ho,v 
even the dust of the pavelnent, whereon the ,vater in 
\vhich his bones had been ,vashed ,vas poured, had 
healed 111any sick people. Ethelhilda before her de- 
parture from Bardney requested that some of the dust 
might be given her. This she deposited as a rich trea- 
sure in a casket and "rent her ,yay. Soon after there 
caIne to her monastery a guest ,vho ,vas possessed with 
a devil; and the night of his arrival the evil spirit 
took hÏ1n so that he foalned at the mouth, and gnashed 
his teeth, and all his limbs were distorted. Noone 
being able to hold hiln, alarln was given to the abbess, 
who going ,vith one of the nuns to the door of the 
man's apartInent called for a priest to go 'with her to 
her guest. The exorcislns of the priest proved un- 
availing. At last the abbess bethought her of th
 
sacred dust. No sooner ,vas it brought into the porch 
of the room ,yhere the sufferer ,yas than the convulsions 
ceased. The Inan sat up and sighing deeply, like one 
,vearied, said, "N o\v aln I sound, and have received the 
senses of IllY mind." 'Vhereu pon he ,vas asked ho,v he 
had conle to himself, and he answ"ered, "Presently when 
that virgin canle \vith the casket to the threshold the 
spirits ,'rho vexed me disappeared." The abbess gave 
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hinl a little of the holy dust, and he ,vas never troubled 
by his enenlY again. 
In the monastery of Bardney before Inentioned there 
,vas a little boy who had been long tormented by the 
ague. One day when he ,vas Inournfully anticipating 
the periodical return of his fit, a monk said to him, 
"Child! shall I tell you ho,v to get rid of this infir- 
Inity 
 Rise, go into the church, and sit by Os,vald's 
tOlllb, stay there quietly, and do not leave the place. 
Do not stir till the hour of the return of the fever is 
past; then I ,vill COBle in and fetch you away." The 
boy did so; the disease did not fall on him ,vhile he 
sat by the Saint's grave, and after persevering in this 
devotion t,vo or three days the ague left him altogether. 
But it ,vas not only in England that Inany \vonders 
,vere wTough t by his relics. In Ireland also and in 
Germany were miracles performed through the inter- 
cession of St. Os,vald. 'Vilbrord ,vas ,vont to speak of 
\vhat prodigies had been performed among the Frisons, 
and it fornled part of that holy man's conversation with 
"Tilfrid while the latter stayed ,vith him. And one 
miracle specially Wilbrord related, as having happened 
in Ireland when he ,vas a priest. A great pestilence 
broke out, and among its victims ,vas a certain scholar, 
addicted to ,vorldly literature, but hitherto nòt con- 
cerned about his soul. As his death dre,v near, the 
scholar's mind becallle overshado,ved by the fear of hell. 
In his terror he sent for 'Vilbrord ,vho ,vas in the 
neighborhood, and ,vith a brokën voice complained to 
him; "
Iy di
ease incrcases, and I aln no\V about to 
die; and I douht not that after the death of my body, 
my soul will be carried a,vay into the torlIlcnt:s of hell, 
for although I have studied divinity, yet have I been 
engaged in vice rather than in keeping the Divine la,vs. 
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But I aID resolved, if God's Inercy should spare me, to 
correct my evil habits and submit my ,vhole life to the 
Divine \Vill. Yet I know I do not deserve to have 
my life prolonged, neither can I expect it except 
through the aid of those ,vho have faithfully served 
God. \Ve have heard, for it is every\vhere spoken 04 
that there has been in your country a ,vonderfully holy 
king, called Oswald, the excellency of ,vhose faith and 
holiness has even after death been attested by many 
miracles. I pray you, if you have any of his relics, 
bring them to Ine; peradventure the Lord will please 
for his merits to have pity upon me." \Vilbrord an- 
swered that he had SOlne of the stake on which his head 
was impaled; and asked him if he had faith in God's 
goodness and the holiness of St. Os,vald. The sufferer 
replied that he had: "Thereupon \Vilbrord blessed some 
water and put a chip of the holy oak into it, and the 
sick lllan drank, and was healed. Through Divine grace 
he kept his vo,v, and becallle an eminent servant of God. 
Thus did it please God to glorify IIis servant St. 
Os,vald. Of his blessed relics nothing more need no, v 
be said, except that ,vhen the monks fled from Lindis- 
farne it seems that St. Oswald's head ,vas put into the 
same coffin ,vith the body of the mighty Cuthbert, and 
with it perfornled the saIne long and mysterious pil- 
grimage from east to west, and back again to the east, 
until it reposed in the lordly abbey of Durham. "Deus, 
qui glorificatur in consilio sanctorunl, magnus et terri- 
bilis super Olnnes qui in circuitu ejus." 
It ,vould seem that public and authorized reverence 
,vas soon paid to the relics of St. Os,vald, and ,ve know 
that they ,vere carried about during the Danish inva- 
sion, in such ,yay as to sho,v that they ,vere very much 
set by. But there is a miracle, or as the modern 
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Italians ,,
ould more correctly say, a g1YlZia, recorded 
in the fourth book of St. Bede's history, ,,,hich seems 
to be connected w"Ïth the first public celebration of St. 
Os,vald's day. The monastery of Selsey, founded by 
St. \Vilfrid, ,vas ravaged in GSI by a fierce pestilence 
,vhile Eappa ,vas abbot. The lnonks, in order to depre- 
cate the Divine 'V rath, set apart three days for solemn 
fasting and prayer. At this tÏ1ne there ,vas in the 
monastery a little Saxon boy, recently converted, and 
,vho ,vas confined to his bed by the plague. He ,vas a 
boy of unusually gentle disposition and mild demeanor, 
and a deep reverence for the faith he had lately learn- 
ed; and altogether one ,vhose silnplicity ,vouId render 
him a likely person to be favored ,vith a heavenly 
vision. 'Vhile he 'was lying alone in the infirmary 
about seven in the morning of the second fast-day, 
there appeareJ to him in vision t,vo ,vonderful person- 
ages, ,vho saluted him very lovingly, and said, "You 
are uneasy about death, young child; but do not fear 
it, for ,ve are COlne to carry you to..day to the heavenly 
kingdom. Ho,vever you Inust first ,vait till the lllasses 
are said, and you lnust receive the viaticuln of the 
Lord's Body and Blood, and so freed at once from 
infirmity and death, you shall be carried up to the 
eternal joys of heaven. N O'V, then, call the priest 
Eappa and tell him that the Lord has heard your 
prayers, and turned a gracious eye on your devotion 
and fasting: no one therefore of this monastery, or its 
neighboring possessions, shall henceforth die of this 
plague. All ,vho are at present laboring under it, 
alnong your people, shall recover from their sickness, 
except yourself, and you shall this day be freed by 
death, and taken to the yision of our l..ord Christ, 
,vhom you have faithfully served. The Divine mercy 
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has granted this through the intercession of the reli- 
gious king Os,vald, dear to God, ,vho formerly reigned 
over the N orthumbrians with the authority both of 
temporal po,ver and Christian sanctity, ,vhich leads to 
an eternal kingdom. For it ,vas on this same day that 
that king was slain in battle by the infidels, and ,vas 
presently assumed to the eternal joys of souls, and en- 
rolled among the armies of the elect. Let them consult 
their books, ,vhich contain the obituaries, and they will 
find that he ,vas on this day taken out of the ,vorld. Let 
them then say mass in all the oratories of this monas- 
tery, as ,veIl in thanksgiving for 
heir praJers being 
heard, as in commemoration of king Os,vald, who once 
governed their nation. On this account it ,vas that he 
suppliantly offered up his prayers for them as for 
strangers of his people, and let all the brethren be con- 
vened in church, and let them all communicate in the 
Heavenly Sacrifice, and give over fasting, and refresh 
their bodies ,vith food." 
These ,vords the little Saxon boy duly related to 
Eappa, ,vho made particular inquiries as to the dress 
and appearance of the persons ,vho had appeared to 
him. The boy told him that they were noble and 
beautiful beyond what he could have conceived, and 
that the one ,vas bearded, but the other shorn like 
a clerk, and that one was called Peter and the other 
Paul, and that Jesus had sent then1 to protect the 
11l0nastery. Eappa, referring to the chronicles, found 
that it "ras really the anniversary of St. Os,vald's death. 
The masses ,vere said, all communicated, the little boy 
received the viaticum, and the fast ,vas broken; and 
before sunset the boy died, and the plague ceased, and 
ever after St. ûs,vald's day was observed, and a very 
solenln mass celebrated thereon. 
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IT is impossible to write of that fair portion of our 
native land, ,vhich ,vas the kingdom of St. Ed,vin, St. 
Oswald and St. Os,vin, without reflecting upon its pre- 
sent state and the changes it has undergone. It is 
no lpnger the land of greenwood, blythe forester and 
openhearted baron and ,vandering balladmonger: but 
the world must change, if for no other reason at least 
for this, that it may sicken its children of putting con- 
fidence in it, and too much work lies before us of the 
nineteenth century to allow us to stand still to be 
merely poetical in our regrets. So let the baron go, 
and the balladmonger, though there might be much 
about them which was the type of a healthier and 
heartier state of things. But Northumberland is no 
longer the land of royal monasteries, of sacred shrines, 
of ennobling traditions, of active catholicism, or an 
effective Church. It is a region of ecclesiastical ruins, 
of upbraiding memorials of the past, with materials 
,vhich Churchmen in their present position have no 
room to act upon, however zealous and self-denying 
they may be. Using the word Northumberland in it
 
old sense, not for the lnodern county only, the face of 
the land is literally darkened, the sun obscured, the 
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verdure tinged, the \vaters dyed, by the consequences 
of that mineral ,vealth for \vhich it is no\v so famous 
the ,vhole ,vorld over. And Inore than this-,vhat con- 
cerns us more nearly is that there are cunlbrous clouds 
of population, ahnost homeless, s,vaying here and there 
as the changes anù the s,vervings of trade and employ- 
ment propel them; a sight sufficient to paralyze the 
parish priest, a nlonster "rhich the mere parochial sys- 
tenl cannot drealn of coping with; and contemporane- 
ously \vith this ne\v startling phenomenon, so well has 
Satan contrived his schemes that the ecclesiastical 
wealth of the palatinate is drained off from its proper 
localities just ,vhen it was most wanted. llow easy 
does it seeIn for our holy mother the Church to pour 
forth an itinerant arlny of rough and eloquent friars 
into this Inass of sin, \vretchedness and disorder, and 
by God's help to make it instinct with catholic life 
and purity, how sure the results, how infinitely bless- 
ed! Y et are ,ve so tied and bound by our sins, by 
a poor feeble unhealthful system 'v hich is the conse- 
quence of sin, that ,ve must needs sit still and \vith 
drooping hearts confide to money and to stone chapels 
and material school-houses the mission given at the 
first, and for ever, to flesh and blood, to living apo- 
stolic teachers. But let us be content: mayhap ,ve 
have not vital heat and active nerve enough \vithin 
us to throw out such a po,ver of ardent life as ,vonId 
be necessary to COIn pass these huge Inasses of people ; 
for the present let it suffice us to be working that \yay, 
and seek for consolation from those ,veIls of hope for 
the future, the actual deeds and sufferings of a better 
past: and ,vith tbis thought let us go to the scanty 
notices ,vhich ,ve have left of Os\vin, tbe hunlble and 
the affable, ,vho ruled the kingdom of Northumberland 
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in the seventh age. And as to the trammels of our 
ailing system, think ,vhat thousands of monks are 
chanting every tierce, l\lemor fui judiciorum tuorum a 
sæculo, Domine j et consolatus sum. 
When the monk of Tynemouth \vas asked by his 
brethren to write the life and martyrdom of St. Os\vin J , 
he found in the reign of king Stephen a copiousness 
and a scarcity of materials. It was hard to say ,,"hich 
of the t",.o em barrassed him most j for on the one hand 
Bede had said very little, and ,vhat Bede had not said 
was very likely apocryphal, and on the other there 'vas 
a great desire to ,,"rite a life, an edifying life, of a Saint 
so highly venerated among the northern catholics. 
However he resolved to follo\v Bede, and to dilate only 
upon those many miracles \vhich had been ,vrought 
through the intercession or by the relics of St. Os\vin. 
We must be content therefore to take St. Os\vin as one 
of the cases not uncommon in hagiology, ,vhere \vhat 
is actually kno,vn of the Saint is quite disproportioned 
to the extent and degree of veneration paid to him by 
Christians. This may be partly owing to the copious- 
ness of posthumous miracles, as with the nameless re- 
mains of martyrs in the catacombs to ,vhich some arbi- 
trary title, as of a Christian virtue, has been given; 
and partly to the fact that ,,,,here an immediate and 
widely-spread popular devotion to a saint arose, men 
did not at first think of recording ,vhat everybody about 
them kne,v ,vithout reading. 
Os,vin ,vas the son of Osric king of the Deiri, the 
lnonarch .who unhappily apostatized from the faith, and 
was after,vards slain by the bloody Cadwalla of Cum- 


I Published }))" the Surtees Society from the MS. Cotton, Julius, 
A. X. 
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berland. At the time of his father's death Os'win ap- 
pears to have been quite a chilù, so that, being beneath the 
notice of the vindictive conqueror, his friends lllanagecl 
to carry him off anlong the 'Vest Saxons. It would 
seem that he ,vas baptized ,vhile young, either before 
his father ,vas slain, or ,vhen he ,vas first taken aIllong 
the Christian subjects of I{inegils. He lived in exile 
for ten long years, greatly edifying those arnong \VhOnl 
he d,velt. lIe 'vas very beautiful, tall of stature, and of 
a particularly engaging aùdress j but these things, ,vhich 
to most young Inen are calamities as being so lnany 
occasions of falling, he turned to the glory of God. 
Among other virtues he was so conspicuous for the 
grace of chastity that his biographer COl1lpareS him to 
Joseph ","hile d\velling 
tlnong the Egyptians. Alnong 
posterity generally his more especial grace ,vas thought 
to be humility: and indeed it is very observable how 
illtÎ1nately connected a lo\"ly lnind seenlS to be .\vith 
pure thoughts, so that one virtue appears to follo\v as 
a consequence upon the other. For bashfulness ,vhich 
is the shield of purity is close upon hUlllÎlity. 
Like so lllany other of the Saxon kings, Os,vin learned 
the art of reigning in the school of exile. After the 
death of St. Oswald Os,vy becanle king of the Bernicians j 
Os\vin returned froIll exile, and either by OS\vy's adop- 
tion, as sOlne bay, or by the election of the nobles, ac- 
cording to others, ,vas raised to the throne of the Deiri. 
'Vhen ,ve come \vithin the sphere of the Church, ho\v the 
jarring sounds of earthly strife seenl all stilled! Saint 
reigns after Saint aIllong the K orthulll brians, yet the 
reign of one is the exile of the other j the ternl of pO\\Ter 
\vith the one is exa
t1y the tenl1 of depression ,vith the 
other. Yet the exile is G:)d's school: there the 
aint 
"'as Blade, and Os,rald seenlS as it ,vere the stern author 
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of the sanctity of Os,vin. So it 'vas ,vith Oswald him- 
self: the death of the blessed Ed,vin opens the gates of 
his native land to the fugitive prince, the future king and 
Saint. Thus is evil temporary: thus even in time is 
the Church anticipating the eternal order of things, 
,veeding out evil from the creation of God, gathering it 
into bundles, and burning it. Thus ,vhile history is a 
continuous record of splendid sins, the lives of the Saints 
have also their continuity; to the ,vorld's eye much is 
left out of what forms the history of a nation, but holy 
legends teach us to see the course of things more as 
Angels see it, laying bare the footprints of the 
Iost 
High, and revealing the under-current of history, slow 
and tranquil and ilnperturbed as the peace which is 
around the Throne Invisible. The secular details of 
Oswin's reign are not preserved to us; doubtless they 
were full of that consistency and sagacity which high 
principle invariably displays. The general results, hovf- 
ever, are told us; they ,vere peace, order, and the hap- 
piness of those beneath his s,vay. We may be sure also 
that ecclesiastical matters prospered under his care; for 
there existed the closest friendship bet,veen the sove- 
reign and the holy bishop Aidan. Os,vin's biographer, 
the monk of Tynemouth, beautifully exclaims, "0 man 
full of piety! 0 ,yorthy of a cro,vn! In that time the 
most blessed bishop Aidan ruled with his pastoral care 
the province of the N orthumbrians. lIe 'vas a Scot by 
birth, catholic in his faith. St. Os,vald the king had 
raised him to the episcopate, and by his preaching Di- 
vine grace had converted no small number of the people 
to the faith of Christ. It ",.as this holy man's custom 
to teach th
 people cOlllmitted to his charge, not in the 
Church only, but seeing ho,v tender the young faith yet 
,vas, he welt about the province entering the houses of 
G 
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the believers, and so,ving the seeù of the divine ,yord in 
the field of their hearts, as each one ,vas able to receive 
it. This man, so careful of the flock entrusted to him, 
us
d often to cOlne to St. Os,vin king of the Deiri, and 
stay ,vith him on account of the sweet odor of his sanc- 
tity. lIe admonished him to persevere in good ,yorks, 
anù ahvays to be advancing to better things, and the 
summits of perfection, and, taught by the lIoly Spirit, 
he forewarned him how that he must pass to the hea- 
venly kingdom through mart.yrdom. The king, receiving 
hÌ1n as a Saint, gave diligent heed to his preaching the 
,vords of life; and holding hiInself in devout subjection 
to that most beloved father, he corrected at his reproof 
,vhatsoever he had done ailliss. The bishop indeed ,vas 
beyond measure delighted ,vith the humility and obe- 
dience of the king, and often held falniliar converse ,vith 
him about the contempt of the world, the s,veetness of a 
heavenly life and the glory of the Saints. The king ,vas 
by no means a forgetful hearer of the ,vord of God, but 
a zealous doer of the same; and according as he had 
learned from his good master, he took care of all ,vith a 
fatherlike affection, benignantly relieving the poor and 
especially strangers, feeding the hungry, clothing the 
naked, and besto,ving favors ,vith alacrity upon all who 
asked them
 There ,vas bet,veen them such a confede- 
racy of mutual love, that the king held the holy bishop 
for an Angel, and obeyed his suggestions as though they 
\vere inspired. The bishop on the other hanclloved the 
king as though he ,vere part of his o,vn souJ, one ,vhile 
upbraiding him as a son if he ,vere too much occupied, 
as men are ,vont to be, in secular lllatters, another ,vhile 
cherishing and inflaming hiIn like a dear friend with 
spiritual conversation."2 
2 Vita S. Oswini, c. i. sub fin. 
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A most beautiful example of this intercourse bet"\veen 
the bishop and the king has been left on record for our 
edification. \Ve have already alluded to St
 Aidan's 
custom of making circuits through his diocese and en- 
tering houses and catechizing. These pastoral journeys 
he mostly performed on foot, after the example of our 
Blessed Lord, of '\vhom ,ve read only once that He rode 
upon an ass, entering His own city in such meek tri- 
umphal guise that the prophet's ,vords might be ful- 
filled. Personal fatigue and hardship and ,vhat the 
world would call loss of time were not the only disad- 
vantages "\vhich the holy prelate sustained. The fre- 
,quent rivers and streams of the northern shires of Eng- 
land, for the most part rapid and stony, ,vere to be 
forded often at the risk of life. To save the bishop frOnl 
this peril, as well as to lighten his labors, Os,vin made 
him a present of a very valuable horse, which St. Aidan 
accepted. Possibly the bishop put less value upon it 
than the king, for riding would not be so favorable as 
,valking to the constant self-recollection and mental 
prayer ,vhich he doubtless practised on his journeys, 
making the intervals of passage from place to place in 
some nleasure to cOlnpensate the loss of that former mo- 
nastic leisure ,vhich he had cheerfully given up for the 
edification of his neighbour. However this may be, Os- 
win's horse did not stay long ,vith St. Aidan. For soon 
after the present had been made, the bishop mounted on 
his horse, adorned "\vith rich and royal trappings, met H, 
beggar "\vho asked him for an alms. The Saint with the 
utmost altcrity dismounted from his steed, and pre- 
sented it with all its furniture to the poor man. Either 
that day pr shortly after'\vards St. Aidan ,vas to dine 
,vith the king: before dinner some one told Oswin of 
,vhat was perhaps considered the slight put by the 
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bishop on the royal beneficence. As they "ere going to 
the banlluet Os,vin said, "l\ly Lord Bishop! ,vhy did 
you give to a poor luan that royal horse ,,,hich it ,vas 
nlore fitting to keep for your o\vn use 1 IIaye w'e not 
plenty of horses of less price and of connnoner sorts 
,vhich ,vould have been good enough for gifts to the poor 
,vithout your giving thenl that one ,vhich I had parti- 
cularly selected for your o,vn possession
" 'Vhether the 
king spoke as if nettled by the apparent slight, or com- 
plainingly as if hurt by the ,vant of attachlIlent sho,Vll 
in parting ::;0 lightly ,vith a friend's gift, ,ve are not told; 
but the bishop ,vas ready ,vith his ans,ver, ""\Vhat is that 
you say, 0 king 1 Is that foal of a mare dearer to you 
than that son of God T' meaning the beggar. It ,vould 
seem from the narrative that Os,vin ,vas son1ewhat out of 
temper, and 'vas brooding over the matter in his mind. 
For ,vhen they entered the banquet-room the bishop ,vent 
and sat do,vn in his accustolnecl place, ,vhile the king, 
who had just returned from hunting, stood and 'warmed 
himself at the fire. Perhaps there ,vas sonlething of an 
in\vard struggle going on. If so, it soon ,vas over; for as 
he stood by the fire, he pondered the bishop's ,vords, and 
suddeuly ungirding his s,vord and giving it to a servant, 
he feI] do,,
n at St. Aidan's feet and besougltt his for- 
giveness. " Never again," said the humbled king, "will 
I say any more of this, or take upon myself to judge 
,vhat or ho,v llluch of nty treasure you bestow upon the 
sons of God." The bishop was much moved, and start- 
ing up he raised his sovereign, declaring that he ,vas 
entirely reconciled to him, and begging thaï he ,vould 
be seated and enjoy the banquet. Os,vin ,lid as the 
bishop said, and ,vith the elasticity of spirits which ever 
follow's close upon humbling ourselves to contè:ss ",'hat ,ve 
have done ,vrong, the king gre'w merry at the feast. But 
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the countenance of the bishop saddened, and the more 
lighthearted the good king becallle, so much the 1110re 
)vas St. Aidan lost in silence and sorro\v, and kept shed- 
ding tears. It chanced that a priest sat near, a Scot, 
,vho asked his bishop in the Scottish tongue, ,vhich the 
king did not understand, \vhy he ,vept. "I kno\v ,veIl," 
said Aidan, " that the king ,vill not live long j for never 
have I seen before a prince so hUlllble; ,vherefore I feel 
assured that he ,vill soon be taken out of this life, for 
this nation is not ,vorthy to have such a sovereign." 
This, \vhether it 'were prophecy, or that foreboding ,vhich 
nlen seelll naturally to have when they look on great 
goodness, ,vas too truly fulfilled. 
Such ,vas the intercourse bet,veen bishop and king, 
,vhen both ,vere Saints; and the nlonk of Tynemouth 
beautifully comlnents on it. " Truly the strict demand 
of equity is that the inferior should be ,villingly subject 
to the po\ver of the superior. Nevertheless gro,vth in 
-righteousness brings it about that an equal sometimes 
submits to an equal; but that the superior should 
humble hilllself before the inferior comes only from 
the perfection of consummate righteousness. \Vhere- 
fore the Great Creator humbling Himself to the bap- 
tism of IIis inferior creature, ,vhen the other shrunk, 
said, Suffer it to be so 1l0\V, for thus it becometh us 
to fulfil all righteousness, as though He meant by the 
superior hlunbling hÜnself to the inferior. This per- 
fection of righteousness in the blessed king Os,vin, taught 
not by literary profession but by the unction of the 
1101y Paraclete, ,vhen forgetful of his regal Inajesty he 
lay at his bishop's feet, not only called out the ,vonder- 
ing adn1Ìration of the ,vild people ,vhich he governed, 
but even kindled in religious fathers by his exalnple 
a love of hluniliation. But the bishops of those days 
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\vere not, as no,v, 3 pre-eminent in the insolent affluence 
of ,vealth, or the pompous luxury of precious vestments, 
even beyond secular folk, but poor in spirit, poor in 
Ineans, and so easily open to contempt; and on that very 
account it ,vas all the more laudable to pay reverence 
unto them." 4 
Os,vin's biographer goes on to say that there were on 
record many other examples of his great humility, but 
that he ,,,ill not relate them lest he should d'well too 
much on one of his virtues to the depreciation of the 
rest. One may regret that the good monk has robbed 
us through such an ill-founded apprehension. N ext to 
humility mercifulness is counted as a. special grace of 
Os,vin's, mercifulness not only in the giving of alms, 
but in vfhat often involves greater self-sacrifice and pa- 
tience and alacrity,-in succouring the oppre
sed. At 
the same time he exhibited firlnness and even forward- 
ness (acredo) in repressing those ,vho ,vere disobedient 
to his laws. N either were the interior exercises of a 
spiritual life forgotten; he ,vatched, he fasted, he 
prayed; and it ,vas in those things and out of those 
4 
things that he got his humility. Such ,vere the virtues 
\vith ,vhich "that soul devoted to God ,vas green as the 
spring, becomingly and abundantly." 
It ,vould appear as if OS\vy almost from the very first 
found it hard to brook the division of the kingdom, 
,vhich the rule of St. Os\vald had moulded into one. 
If then it were he ,vho rai
ed Oswin to the throne of 
the Dciri, he must have quickly repented of hi
 o,vn 
, Ineasure; or if the elevation of our Saint ,vere o\ving 
to the election of the nobles, it \vas probably distasteful 
to Oswy at the outset, but that cirCUlllstanCtS controlled 
3 i. e. in the days of King Stephen. 
4 Vito Osw. c. ii. sub fin. 
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his opposition or made it necessary for him to dissemble. 
The very sanctity of Os\vin, being in the n10uths of all, 
Bernicians as well as Deiri, was gall to Os,vy, and fos- 
tered his malignant envy. As the monk ,vords it, Ûs,vy 
tried the serpent, before he took to the lion. In other 
words, he endeavoured for long to compass the death of 
Oswin by subtlety. But the love and fidelity of all 
around hiIn ,,,as a shield ,vhich the dagger of the as- 
sassin could never penetrate. Sometimes the schemes 
of OS\vy were detected or anticipated by the shre\vd- 
ness of his in tended victim: at other times OS\lrin 
,vas ,yarned of them by the very men \vho were com- 
pelled to act as the instruments of OS\vy. Thus passed 
seven years of out,vard peace and out,vard glory for 
Os,vin; but ,ve learn from this that even the throne 
was as it "
ere a school of affliction. The continual 
sense of insecurity, the harassing continuance of sus- 
picion, the \veary diligence of ,yarding off blo\vs, the 
restlessness of being on the \vatch, the \vretched feeling 
of having one enemy, of being a hunted thing,-such 
was the ermine ,vhich lined St. Os\vin's cro\vn; the 
very kind of life \vhich God gave his servant David 
where\vithal to sanctify hÏ1nself. 
It is said that the reverence, which the character 
of St. Aidan cOlnpelled even frolll the dark-minded 
OS\vy, ,vas the main cause that for seven years outw'ard 
peace ,vas kept. T\vo years follo,ved of still greater 
trial for Os\vin. "\Ve are not told why; only it is 
recorded that these t,vo years \vere n10re troubled than 
the foregoing ones.: possibly the in1patience of envy 
,vas unable to ,year its disguise any longer, and broke 
out into more frequent displays of Inalignity. Besides 
\vhich Ûs\vy,vas enraged at being baffled by the sa- 
gacious gentleness of his enelny, and in half abhorrence 
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of his o,vn Ineanness took refuge in the lllore masculine 
,vickeùlless of open rage. To borro,v the IHonk's sirni- 
litlule of the anilllals, ,yeary and aslutlued of cra,vling 
he rûsulved to ruar and to devour; al1l1 at la
t gathered 
together an arlUY for Os,vin's destruction. 
Os,vin like,vise collected SOlne forces, but so incon- 
siderable that it ,vould appear as though he caUle rather 
to deprecate ,var than to l11ake it. lIe lnet Os,vy at 'Vilfar'g 
IIill, about ten miles froln Catterick, near the pleasant 
S,vale, ill ,rhose clear ,raters St. Paulillus had haptized 
the Saxon peasantry of Yorkshire. Seeing the inferiority 
of his forces and yet their desperate resolution to sell their 
lives for their king, ana considering that it ,vas per- 
sonal affection to hinuself ,vhich aniluated thelll, Os,vin 
paused. The bloody slaughter which must ensue over- 
shado,ved his gentle spirit, and he could not endure to 
be the cause of death to so many, ,vhether of his O\\TIl 
little chivalrous band, or of his foes. 5 lIe therefore 
determined to ,vithdra,v fi'Olll the field and disband his 
troops. If it ,vas his cro\\rn ,vhich Os,vy ,ranted, it 
,vas not luuch for hÌIn to resign it, and live in ob- 
scurity; but if it ,vere his life as ,veIl as his cro\vn, 
why then, if ,ve live, ,ve live unto the Lord, and if \,e 
die, ,ve die unto the Lord, therefore he cuuld pa,rt ,vith 
that also. lIe called his little ann y together and spoke 
to SOIne such effect as this; 1 say, to SOute sllch eJfect, for 
the monk's narrative seelns a little Inore florid than the 
original legend probably ,vas. " I thank )"OU, lilY lllost 
faithful captains and strenuous soldiers, for your gooù- 
,viII to,vards l11e; but far be it lrolll me that for my 


5 Though nede's narrative quite admits of this turn, yC't it treats 
Oswin's flight rather as an act of prudence than of herlic virtue. Not 
so the monk of Tynemouth. Of course both may be, 
lld most proba- 
Lly are, true togCthCl. 
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sake only such danger should be run by you ,vho from 
a poor exile lnacle Ine 6 into a king. I prefer therefore 
to return into exile, nay, even to die, than to hazard so 
many lives. Let Iile in peace, and not in ,val', eln brace 
the divine sentence against myself, conveyed to me 
by the Inouth of the blessed bishop Aidan that through 
martyrdom must I enter the joys of heaven. I refuse 
not to end my earthly life in such order ana tiine as 
Christ shall ,viII." The soldiers seeing ho,v earnestly 
their king coveted to depart and be" ith Christ, were 
wounded" ,vith a deep "Tound in their hearts," and all 
,vith one accord went do,vn on their knees before him, 
and ,vept, and prayed to fight for him. " }Iaply we 
may conquer; ,ve Inay break even through yon ,vedges 
of men; but if not, let us die, and not pass into a 
proverb as deserters of our king." But Os,vin was 
unllloved. lIe sa,v that it ,vas himself and not his 
people ,vho ,vere aÏlned at, that Os,vy ,vould not ravage 
the country or oppress the people even for his own 
sake, and that by forbidding the battle he ,vas not 
abandoning his subjects to the horrors of a cruel in- 
vasion. lIe eXplained this to his men, and concluded 
by saying, "I pant after martyrdom and the joys of tbe 
heavenly kingc101u." 
When he had said this, he prayed solelnnly to God 
and said, "Father of Inercy and God of all consolation, 
whose Son is thp Angel of great counsels, ,vhose Bpirit 
is tbe C01l1forter in difficulties, grant Ine in this strait 
to choose the better way. .For if I fight, I shall be 
guilty before Thee of the shedding 'of blood. If I fly, 
I shall be counted to have degenerated froln the no- 
bility of my parents, anù to have fiJllcn short of Iny 


6 The monk of Tynemouth therefore refers Oswin's exaltation to 
the elcction of the noLles, not to Oswy's voluntary choice. 
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station. Flying, I displease men: fighting, I am dis- 
pleasing unto Thee." And so, says the Inonk, he fixed 
his anchor in God. 
Os,vin, disbanding his forces, chose one companion of 
his exile, a faithful adherent named Tondhere the son of 
Tylsius. \Vith him he passed that evening from vVilfar's 
II ill to the village of Gilling on the ,vest border ofY ork- 
shire, ,vhicb lies in a green and blytbe valley of consi- 
derable depth, not far from Richmond. The estate, or 
to use a l
ter ,,,"ord, the fief of Gilling, he had lately con- 
ferred upon count IIunwald, as one of his most attached 
courtiers; and that he should turn out a traitor proves 
in what a state of insecurity Os,vin must have passed 
his days, and ho,v completely the nleshes of his enemy 
encompassed him round about. So true it is, as \vitb 
their Head, so ,vith the Saints, their foes are they of 
their o\vn household, and their ,younds are received in 
the house of their friends. It is not probable that 
Os,vin expected to escape death, though it ,vas his duty 
to shun it ; for all that he said sho,ved him to be COln- 
pletely and calmly possessed by the presentÎ1nent of its 
nearness. l-Iun\vald received him into his house, and 
prolnised to conceal him. 
l\fean,vhile Oswy ,vas not altogether sati
fied. True 
it was that he was lnaster of the kingdom of the Deiri 
\vithout opposition: but was his usurpation likely to 
be stable ,vhile one so ardently beloved a
 Os,vin ,vas 
lying some,vhere in exile 1 And ,vas not his o,vn per- 
sonal hatred to be satisfied 1 In truth he had been 
baulked of half his prey. He therefore con1missioned 
count Ethehvin, one of his officers, to take a troop 
of soldiers, beek for the fugitive king, and kill hÏ1n. 
The search ,vas not long; for the detestable II un,val<1 
betrayed his guest. Ethehvill surrounded the castle 
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with his soldiers in the silence of the night, while H un- 
,vald ,vas paying the homage of his lips to his kind 
master. Ethel,vin entered and notified to Oswin the 
fatal sentence of the conqueror. At first the king was 
disturbed ,vith the suddenness of the event and the 
additional distress of having been betrayed by one 
under such great obligations to hiln. But, recovering 
his calmness and his dignity, he fortified his breast 
and tongue ,vi th the sign of the Cross, and said to 
Etheh,yin, "The sentence of your king depends upon 
the permission of my J{ing." He entreated the count 
to spare the life of his faithful servant Tondhere; but 
he refused to survive his master. Both were slain 
together, and buried together, at Gilling on the 20th 
day of August, 651, A.D. 
SO far as appears, St. Oswin remained unmarried. 
We may suppose that one who all his life long so earn- 
estly coveted the best gifts was not likely to be without 
a holy ambition for the coronal of virgins, and that in 
virginity, that great fountain of almsgiving, and pr
 
ceptress of humility, his holy soul would much delight. 
There are some of the Saints whose lives seem to have 
been moulded by a heavenly vision or some superna- 
tural intimation of their own destiny. This touch of 
the invisible world appears to draw them apart, to 
give a direction to their lives, a tone to their character, 
to be to them as it ,vere a kind of individual sacrament 
vouchsafed to them. They seeln to sit all their days 
beneath the shado,v of this sacred revelation, and to 
sanctify themselves in its secret presence. Perhaps too 
it will be generally found that the Saints ,vhose lives 
have this peculiar feature most strongly (for in its mea- 
sure may it not be the portion of all great Saints 1) have 
been more especially distinguished by humility and a 
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mortified spirit. Thus ,vith St. Os,vin the heavenly in- 
timation given him through St. Aidan that he should 
suffer martyrdom ,vould doubtless haunt hÏ1n perpe- 
tually, and be to a good man a constant source of self- 
restraint and gentleness. For to be entrusted with a 
secret of the Lord seenlS to bring the Divine Presence 
nearer, and the abiding sense of that Presence ,vould 
be sure to hUlllble a man exceedingly. The secret life 
of sovereigns has generally been very different from 
the sho,v of court-days; and as \vith St. Oswin, so in 
many signal cases has it pleased God by Ilis grace to 
make ita long hidden Inartyrdom of pain and care, 
and suffering for the faith, and austere self-discipline. 
Blessed are the monarchs ,,'hose bro,vs are girt ,vith the 
cro"n of thorns, though \ve see but the diadem of gold! 
Soon after Os,vin's death, the monk of Tynemouth 
would have it immediately afterwards, his relnains were 
translated from Gilling to Tynemouth, where St. 08- 
,vald had founded a monastery. It ,vas deposited in a 
chapel built beneath a rock on the north side of the 
river, an oratory of our Blessed Lady; anù for some 
time his place of sepulture ,vas reverently visited. But 
the Gospel suffered continual eclipses, partial or total, 
on the sea-coasts of Northumberland from the frequent 
landings and invasions of the heathen Danes; so that 
in course of tinle the exact place of St. Os\vin's burial 
WåS forgotten, and so relnained until the eleventh cen- 
tury. There ,vas at that tÍ1ne at Tynel1l0uth a man of 
the name of Edmund, a very pious person ,vho led a 
monkish life and 'v ore a monkish dress, and continued 
day and night in devotion to Christ and the holy 
l\fother. lIe did not belong to any nlonastery, profess- 
ed no rule, and ,vas not bound by any regular disci- 
pline. But though living in the ,vorld he ,vas as a 
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monk among its cro,vds. It happened that after a 
vigil he fell asleep in the Church, and as he slept there 
appeared to him in a drealn a person of a vivid color 
and vigorous frame, tall of stature, and ,vith a heavenly 
effulgence round him. Ednlund gazed earnestly upon 
him, but, a,ve-struck by the lllajesty of his angelic 
countenance, did not venture to enquire ,vho he ,vas. 
At length the mall called: "Brother Edlnund! Bro- 
ther Ednlund 1" Then Ednlund ,vith all reverence 
replied, ""\V-ho art thou, my lord
" "I am king 08- 
,vin slain by Os,vy through the detestable treachery of 
count IIull\vald, and I lie in this Church unkno,vn to 
all. Rise therefore and go to the bishop Egel,vin, and 
tell him to seek my body beneath the pavelnent of this 
oratory, and let him raise it up and re-inter it more 
becomingly in this same chapel 1" In consequence of this 
the body was sought, and found. Judith the daughter 
of Bald,vin earl of Flanders, and wife of Tosti earl of 
Northumberland, ,vashed the Inartyr's hair still stained 
by blood; but except the hair and bones all had gone 
to dust. The feast of St. Os,vin is kept on the 20th 
of August, it being the day of the solemn translation 
of his relics from the old oratory into the ne,v Church 
of Our Lady at TYl1e
llouth. 
It ,vould appear that Os,vy after,vards repented of 
his crime, ,vhich "rilliam of l\Iahllesbury imputes to 
malicious mischief-makers inciting him against St. Os- 
win. IIo\vever, Eanfleda his queen, St. Ed,vin's daugh- 
ter, got perlnission frolll her husband to found a lllonas- 
tery at Gilling ,,
herein prayers should be said for the 
repose of Os,vin's soul, and for the pardon of the guilty 
Os,vy. It ,vas one of the many holy houses ,vhich 
fell before the ruthless Danes. 
Let us quote once lllore the words of the devoted 
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n10nk of Tynemouth. 7 "The 
fartyr in his glory still in- 
vites the "
ealthy by his exalnple to the tranquil joys of 
paradise. For he did not attempt the ,yay of sanctity, 
compelled by the urgency of poverty, or, as men are 
wont, by the feebleness of ailing health; but, freely 
dra,vn by the sole conteu1plation of the Creator, he 
lived in the purple of a king, as David did, poor and 
sorro,ving j poor in spirit even ,vhile he abounded 
in the w'ealth and delicacy of a Inonarch; sorro,vful in 
spirit, because he trusted not his heart to his abun- 
dance of good things. For the more he abounded, 
the less desire had he for his abundance. In the midst 
of a noisy court, ,vhich ,vas ever too much for him, 
he fled far off; and remained in the soli tude of his mind, 
even ,vhen his subjects thronged about him. Abroad 
he carried himself in a kingly way, but in,vardly he 
,vas a king over his o,vn affections, courageously exer- 
cising himself in the love of hUlnility and poverty. 
lIe girded himself up to all spiritual exercises, but 
seemed to pour out his w'hole being in the corporal 
,vorks of mercy. His plenty was the needy man'
 
supply: the superfluities of the rich he deemed the 
necessaries of the poor. He thought a king o,ved most 
to those ,vho could do least for him, and that justic
 
was meant specially for the oppressed. And so was 
the holy king Os,vin, because his people deserved not 
such a lord, slain by the s,vord of envy, and translated 
to the cOlnpanies of the blessed Angels." 


7 This monk was originally of St. Alban "s, then prior of \V ymunde- 
ham; he came to Tynemouth to give himself more completely up to 
the austerities of penance. 'Vhat is said in the text of ailing health is 
touching, when we know that the writer suffered greatly at Tyne- 
mouth, and was restored to health through the intercession of his 
patron St. Oswin. 
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Very many graces are said to have been granted at 
the tomb of the royal martyr, and through his potent 
intercession. A life of St. Os,vin ,vould be scarcely 
complete, if some mention was not made of these. 
Perhaps it ,vould be a simpler and more religious tem- 
per which would regard such things as miracles really 
accorded to the pleading and merits of the blessed 
Saint; there is, through God's mercy, a gro,ving incli- 
nation among us to take these things reverentially, 
when there seems tolerable historical evidence in favor 
of them; and at any rate there is among many more a 
gro\ying disinclination to speak lightly of such matters, 
and put them rudely aside. There is a pious suspense 
of mind ,vhich is surely an acceptable temper, more ac- 
ceptable, it may be, than that mere hunger for the mar- 
vellous, ,vhich is very far indeed from calm discerning 
faith. Ho\vever, ,ve do not pretend to relate the fol- 
lowing miracles either as sacred facts or as mere devo- 
tional fictions j they have an interest of another sort, 
'which does not affect their possibly more solemn cha- 
racter, and for this lo,ver interest ,ve shall no, v put 
thenl before the reader. 
If it evidence a poorer temper of mind and an age 
of cold hearts and incredulous intellects, yet surely it 
is allo,vable and edifying to d,vell on the humanizing 
influences ,vhich the beliefs and devotions of the ca- 
tholic Church have had on rough ages and alllong tur- 
bulent nations. It is not the less God's mercy, though 
there lnay be a more direct and awful manifestation of 
Him in such things. For many a long year of fear 
and vexatious misrule the " Peace of the lnartyr" ,vas a 
pleasant and a safe shade under \vhich the d,vellers on 
the bleak sea-shore of Durham and Northumberland 
were glad to cluster like an affrighted sheep-flock; a 
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shado,v cast by St. Ûswin's Inelnory from our Lady's 
House at Tynemouth far to the Cleveland Hills, and 
northw"ard to the T,veed. The charities of life took 
root there ,vith an assurance ,vhich the troubled tiInes 
could not ,varrant : unnalned, unnumbered acts of peace, 
g00dness, fidelity, restitution, self-restraint, '"ere (so to 
speak) soleInnized for the comfort of Inen through the 
"Peace of the martyr." I t ,vas tlte Church 1nal'í11g tlw 
world end'lrrable-her ,york in all ages, the ,yay thereof, 
with fruitful diversity, different in every age. 
'Ve proceed then to relate three Iniracles, ,vhich 
particularly exemplify this. I
et i
 be remembered that 
by Iniracles men are not only hel}Jed, but they are also 
taught. 'Vhen, therefore, to the readers of one age the 
miracles of another long past a,vay appear so grotesque 
as to provoke amuseInent, their seelning eccentricity 
is no ground for rejecting theIne If Inen are to be 
taught, the teaching ,vill be shaped for theIn, adapted 
to their ,yay of looking at things, corresponJing to their 
habits of thought, and as it ,vere echoing the actual life 
and manners of the times. Su pposing a miracle ,vrought 
for the conversion of a barbarous people, ,vill it not 
almost certainly have a barbarous aspect, and be ,vhat a 
philosophical age ,vould deenl a gross display of super- 
natural po,ver or goodness 1 A barbarian doubting of 
the Go
pel ,vonld, as in numberless recorded instances, 
put its truth to a gross, carnal, rude test-something 
the satisfaction of which ,vould nlake a rude lllan be- 
lieve; the missionary is inspired to accept the test, to 
venture his preaching upon it, ,yorks the required mira- 
cle, asked not in ,vantonness, but as a child 'would seek 
un,yonted assurance for some un,vonted pron1Ïse; and is 
the 111Ïracle so \vrought, so fitting for its purpose, thus 
actually bringing men into the Church of God, a suitable 
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or decorous theme for elegant derision or playfully con- 
temptuous narrative among the children of those bar- 
barian ancestors whose simple-mannered ignorance it 
overruled to such a mighty and blissful end 
 'Vhether 
then the following miracles were wrought or not, they 
were believed j and such a faith would in rude times 
exert a most holy influence over manners and conduct, 
and in some sense vicariously discharge the s,veetest 
office of la\v, while law ,vas not yet come of age to dis- 
charge its o\vn duties, namely, that of securing the hap- 
piness of private life, fostering and guaranteeing all the 
rights, jurisdictions, privileges, and subordinations of 
conjugal, filial, and fraternal piety, while it also inspired, 
ennobled, and insured all the gentle hallowing restraints 
of ,vhat is called with an expressive homeliness,-good 
neigh borhood. 
There is such a Christian virtue as hospitality, and 
the self-denial it for the most part involves may be that 
which chiefly gives it its Christian character. It was a 
virtue much needed in unsettled times, and much prac- 
tised. "\Vhen people sa\v graces given to strangers at 
the tombs of their o\vn local Saints, they received a 
strong admonition to hospitality, most vividly conveyed. 
The follo,ving is a specimen of many such. There ,vas 
a man of Norwich who had a profound reverence for the 
holy places where our Lord had trodden, spoken and 
acted ,vhell on earth. Three times did his pious thirst 
after those far-off fountains of prayer and tears drive 
him over land and sea to Jerusalem, long, arduous, peri- 
lous as the pilgrimage was. Returning home after his 
third visit, he determined to go north\vard to pay his 
devotions at St. Andrew's in Scotland, a place then re- 
garded with singular veneration. lIe had, from long 
usage, become so accustomed to foreign diet that the 
II 
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rough cheer of English plenty threw him into a violent 
illness; this ,vas accompanied every fifteen or sixteen 
days ,vith excruciating spasms, and to gain relief from 
these sèems to have been one, though not the sole ob- 
ject .of this fresh pilgrÍlnage to St. Andre,v's. On his 
journey he passed through N e,vcastle-on- Tyne. In that 
to\vn d,velt a man named Daniel, \vhose ,vife was a very 
godly ,voman, anù specially devoted to the entertain- 
Jnent and care of strangers j for \vhich purpose she had 
huilt a house apart fronl her own dwelling. Here she 
received the Norwich pilgriln, and ministered to him 
\vith her OW'n hands; and here he \vas seized \vith his 
fit of spasms. It ,vounded the heart of his hostess to 
hear how the poor pilgrim filled the house with his 
pi tiful cries. She consoled him to the best of her 
power, and furnished him with such comforts as she 
could, till after long agony his exhausted body found 
a little respite in sleep. In his sleep he dreamed a 
dream, or sa\v a vision. A man of a reverend counte- 
nance appeared to him, and asked him if he ,vished to 
recover from his sickness. " Yes, sir," he replied, "1 
covet it ardently." "Rise then in the morning," ,vas 
the answer, "and hasten to St. Os,vin, the king and 
martyr, so that on Tuesday next you may be present 
at the feast of the Invention of his relics, and by his 
merits there obtain the health you desire." The sick 
man inquired, "But \vho are you, sir, \vho prolllise me 
such good things 
" "'Vhat have you to do with me 
 
(;'0 in faith and be healed." " Yet, sir," persisted the 
pilgrim, "I beseech you do not be angry, but tell me 
\\rho you are, that by the authority of your name 1 may 
be assured of the solidity of your promise." Then the 
figure answered, "1 anl Aidan formerly the bishop of 
Bt. Os\vin, and that you may believe, I will no,v by my 
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touch cure the pain in your head, leaving you to be 
healed of your inward spasms by St. Oswin." So say- 
ing he pressed upon the nose of the sleeping man, and 
immediately a copious flow of blood took place, which 
relieved his head. There ,vas a maid ,vatching by his 
bed-side, and when she sa,v her patient covered ,vith 
blood she called her mistress.. ,vho at the request of the 
sick man sent for the priest of the parish. To hirn 
he related the vision, saying that Os,vin he had heard 
a little 0:4 but he did not so much as know the name 
of Aidan. As he was unable to ,valk, one of the neigh- 
bors kindly offered to take him to Tynemouth in his 
boat. They arrived there ,vhile the monks were in 
chapter, and laid the sufferer at the martyr's tomb, 
where he was presently healed of his disease. 
If there ever was an age ,vhen Church holydays ,vere 
multiplied to idleness and grew to be a burden to the 
land, there certainly have been ages when they were most 
kindly interruptions of the oppressive toils of poverty, 
most merciful restraints on landlords, and gentle mitiga- 
tions of the hardships of the over-tasked peasantry. 
N o'v let us see ho,v it was believed that St. Os,vin inter- 
fered to vind.icate for the poor the safe rest of his o,vn 
festivals. Once, when all agricultural labor was sus- 
pended, a greedy clerk would not lose the day, but 
housed his grain. lIe was ,vorldly wise; people noticed 
him, but in those days they would not envy such an one. 
Shortly by SOlne accident his barn took fire, and all 
his grain ,vas burned. Accident translated into the 
language of those times was St. Os,vin's vengeanc
. 
Again, ,vhen Archarius was prior of Tynemouth, there 
d,velt there for a little ,vhile a most expert goldslnith 
of the nalne of Bald,vin, ,vboln the prior took into his 
service to re-gild the martyr's shrine. St. Os,vin's day 
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came round; there was feasting and praying and holy- 
day at Tynemouth. Bald,vin alnong the rest ,vent to 
the feasting, and being an unsuspicious Ulan, besides 
that it ,vas St. Os,vin's day, he did not close his shop- 
door so carefully as he might have done. IIis shop ,vas 
close to the church, and among the crowds a thief ma- 
naged to approach it unperceived, and carry away all 
the valuables he could lay hands on. This ,vas a sacri- 
legious breach of the" l\Iartyr's Peace." The public road 
was open to the thief; he ran till he came to the limits 
of the " Peace," the border of the sanctuary, and there, 
though there ,vas an open unhindered ,va y before him, 
he could not move a step, but ,vas Iniraculously rooted 
to the ground. Yet, though he could not advance, 
he could go here and there ,vithin the Peace as he 
pleased j but it ,vas invisibly fenced, and he could not 
pass the bounds. Ho,vever, he betook hinlself to a little 
inn ,vithin the purlieus, 'where, by his startled face, the 
levi ty of his deportnlent, and the incoherency of his 
speech, something ,vas suspected, and he ,vas arrested. 
1\Iean,vhile Bald,vin had become acquainted ,vith his 
loss, and ,vith a heavy heart ,vas complaining at the 
Inartyr's tomb, ,vhen the ne,vs came that the thief had 
been found, and his goods restored. The criminal ,vas 
innnediately hung, and the people feared, and glorified 
God for the ,vonderful protection of St. Os,vin's Peace. 
IIo,v beautiful it is amid the dazzling brightness, the 
wasbail and the tournan1ent, of the middle ages to catch 
a glimpse of some details of the unnamed poor! IIo,v 
touching ,vhen those details tell ho,v the poor ran to their 
Church as their natural refuge, and ho,v the Ohurch suc- 
coured, comforted, avenged the ,vrongs of the slighted 
cottager, the helpless 'VOlnan, the toil-,vorn serf! Here 
is a legend of St. Os,vin's shrine, ,vhich is quite a Chris- 
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tian poem, very beautiful indeed. In the reign of 
vVilliam Rufus there ,vas war on the Scottish border. 
vVilliam caIne to N e,ycastle-on- TJne inflamed ,vith un- 
governable passion. The Scots had ,vasted the country 
all round, and ,vere then butchering old and young, 
priest and layman, in the poor city of Durham. vVil- 
liam advanced, and they fled before him, for they heard 
of his burning rage. l\fean,vhile there came fifty of 
William's ships to the mouth of the Tyne, laden ,vith 
corn from the 1Vest Angles to supply the king during 
the Scottish ,var. The mariners ,vere a rude ungodly 
company, and as the king had left N e,vcastle, and there 
was no one to restrain them, they plundered the houses 
round about, and did not fear to violate St. Oswin's 
Peace. There ,vas an old ,voman, so weak and old that 
she was obliged to support herself on a staff; each year 
she consumed ,vholly ,vith great pains and ,yeary dili- 
gence in ,veaving a poor little ,veb; it was her annual 
hope and harvest, and the year's web ,vas IlO'V lying 
finished by her. Whether she was ,valking on the shore 
carrying her ,veb to sell it, or ,vhether she ,vas in her 
cottage, does not appear from the narrative; but at any 
rate she ""as attacked by one of the sailors, but firlnly 
as she grasped her precious ,veb he tore it out of her 
hands. She ,vept and sobbed, and besought him by her 
patron St. Os,vin that he would give her back the ,veb; 
the sailor scoffed both at St. Os,vin and herself. The 
indignant old WOluan with 111uch effort hobbled up to 
the nlonastery, and went to the Dlartyr's tOlnb, and beg... 
ged him to redress her ,vrongs. " God," says the monk, 
",vho despiseth not the tears of ,vido,vs, heard the old 
\voman's tearful sobs through the Inerits of tbe holy 
martyr." But she left the tOlnb dejected: no ans,ver 
came to her prayers; night passed, and the ,veb ,vas 
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not returned, and morning brought a fair ",'ind. She 
sa,v the ,vhite sails proudly set, and the fleet s,veep down 
the sea to,vards Lindisfarne: her ,veb ,vas there, her 
one lveb, her year's livelihood; St. Oswin had not 
heard her prayer. The ships at length disappeared; 
they made a prosperous voyage to Coquet Island, a little 
to the north of Tynemouth. It is a rocky place, but the 
sea was calm, and the sailors careless. N ow, without 
a ,,"ind or a cloud the sea, began to grow; and billo,vs 
rose and rose, and the heavy s,vell thundered on the 
Coquet rocks. It seemed like a miracle, so tranquil, so 
beautiful the day. Still the sea rose, the ships ,vere 
entangled among the shoals, they dashed one against 
another, \vere broken and sunk, and all hands perished. 
The north ,vind came, and the wrecks and corpses "rere 
all drifted ashore near Tynemouth. Not a thing stolen 
but what the sea gave it up again faithfully, for it ,vas 
doing a divine ,york. The cottagers had hid themselves 
in the woods an d caves, fearing the return of the sailors. 
They had returned in another guise than they expected, 
a piteous return. Then the people left their coverts 
and came down to the shore, and each scrupulously con- 
fined himself to taking up ,vhat had belonged to him. 
Harmless on the ,vet sand lay a corpse ,,'"ith the old \Vo- 
man's ,veb in its hand; her lameness made her late, and 
she was among the last to recover her property. " 0 
cruelest of luen," she said to the dead sailor, "yesterday 
I asked you and you ,,"ould not hear me; I asked my 
lord and patron, and he has heard me. N ow you give 
up un,,'"ittingly the ,veb you stole most ,,"ittingly; now 
you pay in death the penalty you deserved to pay \vhen 
alive, because you despised the Saint in Ine." The monk 
dra'ys a conclusion to this effect: let no one think the 
Raints ever turu their ears from the desire of the poor ; 
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they only delay in order to ans\ver their prayers more 
wonderfully. Such ,vas a monkish doctrine in the 
Middle Ages j what ,vonder the poor so loved the 
monks 1 


THE POOR IN THE MIDDLE AGES. 


I. 


I t is the Past ye worship ; ye do well,- 
If the sweet dues of reverence which ye pay 
Be equably disposed, nor lean one way 
For lack of balance in your thoughts. To spell 
The Past in its significance, to ponder, 
In the embrace of judgment, fear and love 
In the disguises of those days,-should move 
J\iore than the weak idolatry of wonder, 
Or beauty-stricken eye: they should grow part 
Of the outgoings of your daily heart ;- 
And be not scared by show'of kings and knights, 
As if those times were in such gauds embraced; 
Remember that the People claim a Past, 
And that the Poor of Christ have lineal rights. 


II. 


Th(\y, in whose hearts those mighty times have wrought 
Most deeply, have upon their aspect gazed 
As on an eclipse, with their eye upraised 
Through the subduing mean of sombre thought. 
And then it is a very fearful vision 
To see the uncounted Poor, who strayed forlorn 
As an untended herd, with natures worn 
To heartlessness through every-day collision 
'Vith arrogance and wrong. Proud knights, fair dames, 
And all the pomp of old chivalric names, 
Fade, like a mimic show, from off the past; 
And to the Christian's eye un gathered flowers 
Of suffering meekly borne" in lowliest bowers, 
'Vith solemn life fill in the populous waste. 
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Such are the thoughts which a catholic may ,yell have 
,vhen he is humbly venturing to interpret the ways of 
God, pleading with people to have reverent thoughts 
about things ,vhich God rnay have used, and so are sacred 
evermore, and trying to ,vin their love to all the benign 
and humanizing functions of the Church, even to such 
old realities and local blessings as Saint Os,vin's Peace. 



THE LIFE OF 


St. 1Eb b a, 


VIRGI
 AND ABBESS, _.\.D. 683. 


THE royal house of Northumbria ,vas fertile in Saints. 
St. Ed,vin and St. Os,valù, St. Oswin and St. Ebba, and 
then that Saint, dedicated in her cradle, the blessed 
Abbess Elfieda, ,vere all kinsfolk. It would be interest- 
ing, on an extensive vie,v of the history of the Saints, to 
see how in one age one particular class of society, and in 
another age a different class, furnished the Church ,vith 
Saints. At one time royalty seellled the chief fountain, 
as prolific as the episcopate itself; at another time doc- 
tors were given to the Church, not luminary after lumi- 
nary, but many together as if one called out the other: 
another while the Saints are found mostly to have sanc- 
tified themselves in pastoral and parochial labors ;1 then 
again they are hermits in the woods and caves, or such 


I This has been especially the case in the later ages of the Church, 
and is, perhaps, an index of not a very favorable or healthy state of 
things. 
Iost of those for whose beatification processes are now 
forming are parish or missionary pricsts: it is long since the Church 
canonized a doctor, so that the Jesuits lnay well have wished to have 
their gentle-spirited ßcllarn1Ïne among the publicly honored Saints if 
so it might have been. The title of Doctor has been loudly claimed for 
St. Alphonso Liguori; surely most unreasonably. Expertness and 
erudition in the authorities ofl\loral Theology can hardly establish that 
claim for anyone; and whoever reads St. Alphonso's polemical and 
dogmatical treatises will See that the title of Doctor can hardly belong 
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as have climbed the heights of heroic penance in the 
religious orders, or such as have divined the ,vants 
of their times and been then1selves' the founders of 
new communities. Then again at another season by 
some mysterious impulse the Church lengthens her 
cords and pushes out her boundaries here and there, 
and a band of missionaries s\vell the noble army of 
martyrs or of confessors. Now, ,vithout putting out 
of sight the blessed Paraclete \vho d\vells ,vithin the 
Church and moves her as He listeth and causes that all 
her motions are mysterious and imperfectly cOlnpre- 
hended, we may find some reasons ,vhy this should be 
so; and at any rate draw one lesson from that striking 
feature of the sacred history of the Saxon IIeptarchy; for 
the numerous royal Saints ,vhich adorn it do certainly 
give it a very marked and special character. The lesson 
is this, that high station and worldly grandeur only or 
chiefly produce Saints, ,vhen such station and grandeur 
do of thpmselves involve hardship, suffering and inse- 
curity; so that it must be suffering, either imposed b} 
God, or suffering self-imposed, 'whereby men are sancti- 
fied. And it is Ï1nportant to note this ,vhenever ,ve 
can; because, though one \vould think it wTitten as with 
a sunbeam on the pages of the New Testament, an age 
of luxury, domestic peace and social comforts ,vould fain 
denounce the bare enunciation of it as a heresy ,vhich- 
strange perversion of ,vords I-brings to nought the doc- 
trine of the Cross. 
As in primitive times the bishop's throne did but 
raise a man more into the view of his persecutors, so in 


to that blessed Saint, whose seraphic heart was best outpoured upon 
the Passion, the Nativity, and Sacramental Presence of our Lord, and 
the honor of His ever-virgin 
loth('r. It is said the Congrega- 
tion have refused the claim which the Redemptorists set up for their 
holy founder. 
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the seventh century in England to be a prince or a prin- 
cess was only to be more liable to vicissitude and a dis- 
turbed life than the humbler ranks of people were. 
Exile, deposition and murder were the foremost retinue 
of a king, and of course his ,vife and children, his bro- 
thers and sisters, shared his changeful fortunes. But of 
all the members of the royal households the princesses 
seem to have been in the most unfavorable position. 
Not only was the weakness of their sex to confront the 
rough manners of the times, but they were looked upon 
for the most part as means of consolidating and extend- 
ing po,ver by being given in marriage to other princes, 
pagan it might be, or ruthless and profligate even though 
Christian by name. Thus, if a royal maiden ,vished to 
dedicate herself to holy virginity, she became at once, as 
the ,vorld counts things, useless to her family; a means 
of influence was wasted; her father or her brother had 
an alliance the less, if she was allowed to take the veil. 
And yet it was under these very circumstances that the 
Saxon abbesses, the ,vise spiritual mothers of our :first 
monasteries, ,vere mostly of royal blood; and in the 
sackcloth of penance, not ,vith the patronage of power, 
our queens were nursing mothers to the Saxon Church. 
One of these holy abbesses was St. Ebba, of Coldingham, 
the scanty notices of whose hidden life ,ve are now' to 
put together. 
St. Ebba was the daughter of king Ethelfrid,and the sis- 
ter of St. Os,vald and half-sister of king Oswy. Of her early 
life nothing whatever is known except that froln her in- 
fancy she ,vas very religiously disposed, and averse to the 
pomps and pleasures ,vhich her rank opened out to her. 
Doubtless the exalnple of her brother St. Os,vald, and 
the conversation of St. Aiùan during that holy prelate's 
visits to the court, "
ent far to aid the 'work of divine 
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grace w'ithin her soul. But the ruling desire of her 
hear
 'va::; to consecrate herself as a virgin to the perpe- 
tual service of her heavenly Spouse. This ,vas, says the 
author of her life, 
 in an age ,vhen persons of high birth 
esteelned their nobility to consist principally in the 
humble service of our Lord, and those 'vere most highly 
exalted, ,vho ,vith greatest submission undertook the 
Cross of Christ. At that time innulnerable congrega- 
tions both of men and 'VOlnen were sprinkled through 
the "\vhole island, severally embracing the spiritual ,var- 
fare of our Lord. Yea, sOlnetilnes in the same place 
persons of both sexes, men and virgins, under the go- 
vernInent of one spiritual father, or one spiritual mother, 
armed ,yith the s,vord of the Spirit, did exercise the 
combats of chastity against the po,vers of darkness, ene- 
mies theret.o. The institute and practice of these ,vas 
imitated by St. Ebba, ,vho for the love she bore to the 
Son of God even in the flo,ver of her youth contemned 
whatsoever 'was great or desirable in the "rorld. She 
preferred the service of our Lord before secular nobility, 
spiritual poverty before riches, and voluntary abjection 
before honors. For though descended froln royal pa- 
rents, yet by faith she overcame the ,vorld; by virtues, 
beauty; and by spiritual graces, her o,vn sex. 
vVhen it has pleased Goù to inspire any of His ser- 
vants to attempt some great thing for His sake, IIis 
Providence for the lnost part so orders it that some 
temptation shall intervene to try the &,trength and hearti- 
ness of the resolution. If the temptation is overcome, 
so much the higher place does IIis servant take j and if 
the resolution gives ,yay in the trial, there is often lllercy 
in it even then: for men, especially ,vhen entering on a 
course of penance, ,vill attempt things ,vhich in thenl it 
2 Translated in Cressy, xviii. 14. 
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is immodest to attempt, and betrays an inadequate sense 
of their former delnerits j and it seems better to fail in 
carrying out a holy resolution than to carry it out and 
then apostatize from the 
tate of life to ,vhich it has 
solemnly committed us. The most marked temptations 
of the Saints have generally been contemporary,vith the 
signal acts of virtue ,vhich after\vards rendered their 
memory dear to the Church. Thus the youthful Ebba 
,vas not allo\ved quietly to satisfy her thirst for holy vir- 
ginity j the dazzling offers of the "\vorld must COlne and 
try her strength; the snare of seeking \vhat is now-a- 
days called a more extended sphere of usefulness must 
tempt the simplicity of her self-renunciation. Alas! 
what a miserable, d,varfish standard of religious practice 
do these smooth words bring about among us now 1 The 
highest notion we are allo,ved to have of rank, wealth 
and mental powers is that they should be exercised to 
the full as means of influence for good ends. The world 
understands this and does not quarrel with the doctrine. 
But \vhere is there about this teaching that foolishness 
in men's eyes which must ever mark the science of the 
Cross 
 Self...abjection surely is the highest of all obla- 
tions: to forget the world or to hate it are better far 
than to work for it. One is the taste of ordinary Chris- 
tians: the other the object of the Saints. We read of 
St. Arsenius that when he becanle a monk he studied to 
the utmost to conceal his immense learning, and ,vas 
ever humbling hÏ1nself to seek spiritual advice from the 
most simple of his brethren. Rodriguez remarks of St. 
Jerome, that though of noble birth there is not so much 
as a covert allusion to it in all his volulninous ,vritings, 
full as they are of autobiography: and the flights of the 
holy abbot Pinuphius 3 from \vhat \,,"ouid be considered 


3 Cas sian, Inst. iv. 30. 
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his sphere of duty, ho,vever ÏInproper objects for our 
imitation, exhibit a view ,videly different from that 
vihose tyrannous reign \vould no,v cramp the energies of 
good men and keep them in an ineffective mediocrity 
from w.hich the" orld has nothing to fear. 
The ten1ptation of St. Ebba carrIe from the offer of a 
splendid marriage. Her suitor ,,"as no less a person than 
Edan the king of the Scotch. Of course the induce- 
ments ,,,,ere lllany j the strengthening of her family, the 
ahnost unlimited means of doing good and serving the 
Church, the religious advantages of being alnong the 
Scotch at that time, ,vhose feryent zeal and purity ,vere 
famous, and to ,vhose usages her brother Ûs,vy ,vas al- 
rnost bigotedly attached. The vulgar allurelnents of 
po,ver and royalty would not touch her j and for the 
other motives the simplicity of a self-renouncing spirit 
was too nluch. She rejected her royal suitor, and fronl 
the hands of St. Finan, Bishop of Lindisfarne, she re- 
ceived the veil in token that she ,vas no\v Inarried once 
for all to a heavenly Spouse. In proportion as a Chris- 
tian receives any gift from the Lord, does he feel a 
gro,ving desire to ÍInpart it unto others: this it is ,vhich 
breeds that love of souls, \vhose cro\vning point is mar- 
tyrdom. 'Ve read that Ebba ,vas not content to dedicate 
her own virginity to Christ, but that she longed to draw 
,vith her a band of virgins into the same divine espou- 
sals. fIer brother Oswy furthered her project, and ,vith 
his assistance she founded a nunnery in Durham, on the 
river Dar\vent, at a place still called Ebchester. 
As the royal house of N orthulnbria may ahnost be 
called a falnily of Saints, and as it ,vas by Ûs,vy's aid 
that Ebba founded her first nunnery, it may be allo,ved 
us to take this opportunity of saying sOlllething of that 
king. Considering his deep repentance, and the signal 
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services he afterwards rendered to the Church, it is 
painful to keep his reign in the background, and lea ve 
his memory under the dark shadow which the death of 
St. Os,vin casts upon it. It would indeed be contrary to 
the charity of the Saints that their lives should bring 
up Os,vy's atrocious crime, and put out of view his peni- 
tence, and the virtues of his after-life. It is natural we 
should ,vish to adorn, so far as truth ,vill allow, the 
chronicles of our Saxon kings, when, besides many Saints, 
seven kings before Ceol wulph laid do,vn the purple for 
the coarse garment of the ascetic monk. 
It is not an uncomnJon thing both in history and in 
life to see a man working tOlNards a much coveted end 
by every means, right or wrong; and ,vhen the station 
is gained, the ambition satisfied, and the hunger of Sill 
stayed, the man"s nature seems to right. itsel
 as though 
the disturbing force were removed; or perhaps the very 
responsibiJity of his office, as has been the case ,vith 
some bishops, acts as a sort of moral stimulus, and 
makes him discharge with nobility the duties of a 
station which he arrived at through ignoble ways and a 
mean ambition. But this sort of silent gro,ving change 
is something very different from Christian penitence: 
it wants its roughness, its cOlnpleteness, its self-re- 
venge; and the early Saxon character would either 
have gone on from bad to ,vorse, or have changed for 
the better in a more real and Christian way. So it was 
with Oswy, ,vhen he ,vas roused from that drealn of anl- 
bition or of angry passions ,vhich brought about the mur- 
der of St. Os\vin. He seems to have become a real, hearty 
penitent, and to have devoted hÎInself in every ,yay to 
serve the holy Church. It ,vas chiefly through Os,vy that 
the 1\Iiddle Angles ,vere converted to the faith; for 
when the young king Peada came to sue for the hand 
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of Alcfleda, his natural daughter, Os,vy refused to give 
her to a pagan, and persuaded Peada to be instructed in 
the faith: ,vhich he cordially embrac
d, being urged in 
addition by the 'friendship of OS\vy's son Alfrid ,\rho had 
lnarried his sister l{yneburga, herself a Saint. Neither 
,vas OS\vy less successful in re-establishing the Gospel 
anlong the East Saxons, ,vho had exiled their bishop 
1\Iellitus. Sigebert their king ,vas closely united to Os- 
,vy in the bonds of friendship, and ,vas accustomed to 
pay frequent visits at the N orthulnbrian court. Osw-y 
lost no opportunity of urging upon him the excellency 
of the Christian faith. He unveiled the stupid errors, of 
idolatry, and spoke of the spiritual uiajesty of God and 
the terrors of IIis future .Judgment, until Sigebert's 
heart \vas touched, and he received the sacrament of 
Baptism from the hands of St. Finan, and from Os,vy 
the holy bishop Cedd, ,vho accompanied him into his 
kingdom. OS\vy's piety \vas again displayed on the oc- 
casion of his victory over king Penda. He consecrated 
his infant daughter Elfteda to the perpetual service of 
Christ; he also set aside t,velve small estates ,vhere t\velve 
bands of monks \vere al\vays to reside, and pray for the 
peace of the nation. The king moreover took a warIn 
interest in ecclesiastical matters, and \vas devotedly at- 
tached to the Scotch usages, as \ve learn from the part he 
took in the disputes bet,veen St. Cohnan and St. vVilfrid : 
though he ,vas in the end cOlnpletely convinced by St. 
\Vilfrid's reasons, and gave up his former opinion in a 
way which reflecteJ the greatest credit upon himself: 
lIe seems to have been a man so conlpletely in earnest, 
that he entered into the love and reverence for th
 1101y 
See, with a zeal equal to that \"hich he had before sho\vn 
to\vards the Scotch usages in \vhich he had been brought 
up. lIe sent \Vighard to Rome to be consecrated arch- 
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bishop by pope Vitali an ; and, Wighard dying before his 
consecration, the holy father addressed a letter to the 
king: and finally, ,vhen Oswy died, he was preparing to 
quit his kingdom and go on pilgrimage to Rome and 
end his days among the holy places, ,vith St. 'Vilfrid for 
his companion. He was buried in 'Vhitby abbey, and 
the opinion ,vhich men had of his sanctity is sufficiently 
shown by his being Inen tioned in the English Martyro- 
logy on the 15th of February. 
From this digression, ,vhich seemed but an act of 
equity to her half-brother, we may llO'V return to St. 
Ebba. Ho,y long she stayed at the ne,vly founded nun- 
nery of Ebchester ,ve do not know. It appears ho,vever 
that for some reason or other she left it, and founded 
the falnous double nlonastery of Coldinghalll in Berwick- 
shire, ,vhere two distinct communities, of men and women, 
lived unJer her single governlnent as abbess. It was in 
this monastery that Ebba received St. Etheldreda of Ely, 
and taught her the monastic discipline; and the very 
fact that such an eminent Saint ,vas formed under her 
spiritual guidance gives us some idea of the wisdonl, 
discretion and holiness of Eb ba herself. Indeed we are 
told that the ,vhole kingdoln regarded Ebba as a spi- 
ritual mother, and that the reputation of her sanctity 
was spread far and ,vide. And one fact is recorded 
,vhich of itself speaks volumes. It is ,veIl kno,vn that 
St. Cuthbert carried the jealousy of intercourse with 
'vonlen, characteristic of all the Saints, to a very extra- 
ordinary pitch. It appeared as though he could say 
,vith the patriarch Job, "I made a covenant ,vith mine 
eyes; ,vhy then should I think upon a maid
" And 
for many ages after females ,vere not admitted into his 
sanctuary. Yet such ,vas the reputation of St. Ebba's 
sanctity, and the spiritual ,visdom of her discourse, that 
I 
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St. Belle inforlns us that ,vhen she sent messengers to 
the luan of God, desiring hirn to COBle to her monastery, 
he ,vent and stopped several days, in conversation \vith 
her, going out of the gates at nightfall and spending the 
hours of darkness in prayer, either up to his neck in the 
"
ater, or in the chilly air. 
It ,vould seelU that in the case of Coldingham the 
plan of a double cOlllIDunity did not at first succeed. 
It is obvious that St. Ebba would be compelled to en- 
trust a great portion of the government to inferior 
officers who were males. Anyho\v the monastery, even 
under her rule, fell into such a state of lukewarln re- 
missness as to provoke the Divine vengeance. "\Ve can- 
not for a moment suppose that the holy mother either 
caused or countenanced such a state of things, but 
someho\v or other it \vas maintained in spite of her; 
indeed they managed to keep her in ignorance of it. 
)leanwhile it pleased God to reveal to the austere and 
devout St. Adamnan the future destruction of the 
\vhole monastery by fire; yet even this a\vful judg- 
}uent carried \vith it an attestation to the sanctity of 
Ebba: for it \vas promised that this great judgment 
should not be in her time. St. Adalnnan Jid not ven- 
ture at first to reveal this sad secret to his abbess. His 
luind \vas burdened ,vith it, as the young Samuers \vith 
the kno\vledge of Eli's gloomy fortunes. But alnong 
his brother monks it \,ras too much for him to keep 
silence froll1 good words; his heart gre\v hot \vithin 
hirn, and at la::;t he spake ,vith his tongue. The luatter 
soon came to the ears of the abbe:ss. She sent for St. 
Adalnnan, and enquired minutely of the vision, asking 
,vhy he had not lnade her acquainted \vith it sooner. 
lIe said he had concealed it in order to spare her the 
affiiction, and that furthermore it had been made 
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kno\vn to him that this ruin 'would not happen in 
her days. The very knowledge of the revelation pro- 
duced a temporary return to strictness; but after the 
death of the holy abbess the prophecy was fulfilled. 
Yet was it rather a fiery baptism than a fierce destruc- 
tion to that holy house; for the chastity of St. Ebba 
of the seventh century seems to have descended upon 
her namesake, the sainted abbess of Colclingham in the 
ninth, whose daring piety suggested to her nuns that 
they should all disfigure and mutilate their features 
with a razor, when the Danes were coming upon them, 
in order to quench the brutal lusts of their ferocious 
assailants, and so preserve their chastity. 
Doubtless, amid the peaceful exercises of her monas- 
tic home, Ebba's declining years were saddened by the 
kno\vledge of ,vhat was coming upon her beloved 001- 
dingham. Added to this there \vould be the harassing 
suspicion of a continued laxity which it was difficult 
to trace out, and eradicate from her community: and 
the Saints have at once such acquaintance ,vith them- 
sel ves, and such a clear vision of the real hatefulness 
of sin, that they seem to ordinary Christians to becolne 
untruthful in their excess of self-reproach. Ebba ,vould 
no doubt be full of self-accusation. She would consider 
her sins, her IDisgovernmen t, her' want of vigilance, to be 
the cause of this laxity. She would dwell upon her 
own demerits, and by a kind of natural effort, such as 
humility is wont to put forth, she would ren10ve out of 
sight the heavenly intimation of the delayed judgnlent, 
and refuse to be consoled by it. But if she wept the 
more, and prayed the more, if she redoubled her austeri- 
ties till her cell ,vas stained ,vith the blood of the secret 
discipline, she would act not the less but the more ener- 
getically for her increased penance. Age, which even 
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to Saints is often allotted as a time of rest, a tranquil 
antechamber of the new \,,"orld so soon to be entered, 
was no interval of rest to her. A long, "
eary, thank- 
less task ,vas hers. She had to fight \vith a corrupt 
community, to struggle with unto\vard nuns and stub- 
born monks, to be baffled yet not to faint, repulsed but 
returning to the attack, to keep the heart of the mother 
while discharging the vindictive office of the judge. 
Endless \vere the things which exercised her weary vigi- 
lance,-cold or hurried recitation of the office, irrever- 
ent celebration of the mass, ,vant of plainness in the 
refectory, languor in the manual labor, evasions of holy 
obedience, the spirit of self-seeking, ,vhich amidst the 
bare walls, unfurnished cells' and hard life of a monas- 
tery :finds nutriment enough. So ,vent the years of 
Ebba's age: not in tranquil meditation on the Song of 
Songs, not in the spiritual delights of cloistered seclu- 
sion, not in the gentle ascents of mystic contemplation, 
not in rapture, repose or the sweet forestallings of 
heavenly espousals, but wrestling \vith the evil and the 
foul spirits ,vho possessed her monastery, bruised and 
\vounded and wearied, and meeting death ,vhile yet 
covered \vith the dust and blood of battle, and the con- 
test's unseemly disarray, and victory not yet certified. 
Strange harbour for a gentle nun ,vas that old age of 
hers! Yet was she more than conqueror. She sancti- 
fied herself in that unseasonable strife, for it was merci- 
fully sent her to trade with and multiply her merits. 
And if judgment still came on Coldinghaln, \vho kno,vR 
\vhat good she may have done to single souls, ho,v many 
became penitents and passed away in peace before the 
fire came, or ho,v great the remnant ,vas of those ,vho 
suffered the loss yet hcld them fast by God, took the 
judgment and glorified IIÍ1n in it, and grew in the spirit 
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of compunction 
 Who knows if the holy priest ,vho 
told St. Bec1e of St. Adamnan's prophecy ,vas not one 
of those ,vith whom the abbess travailed in birth a 
second time till Christ was formed in them 
 Certainly 
it is recorded that partly through the revelation given 
to St. Adamnan, and partly through the judicious rigors 
of the holy abbess, a great though not lasting reforma- 
tion took place at Coldingham, and that she did not 
live to ,vitness its second degeneracy: though its future 
strictness and purity after its punishment may have 
been earned by the blessed intercession of its sainted 
foundress, when she was called to her re,vard. " Full 
of virtues and good works she departed to her heavenly 
Spouse" on the 25th of August 683 or 84, about four 
years before St. Cuthbert. She was buried in her o\vn 
monastery; miracles were ,vrought through her inter- 
cession, and apparitions of the blessed abbess ,vere 
vouchsafed, ,vhich are recorded in her life, and other 
tokens given, ,vhereby the Church ,vas certified of her 
sanctity, and enrolled her among the Saxon Saints. 
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OF this blessed Saint and the heights of his heroic 
penance very little is kno\vn, but enough to lnake us 
\vish to kno,v more. A brief notice of hinl ,vill natu- 
rally follow the life of St. Ebba. There are, ho\vever, 
t\VO relnarks suggested by his life, on ,vhich it may not 
be amiss to say a fevv ,vords, considering the practical 
end ,vhich these memoirs of the Saints have in vie\v. 
First ,ve may observe that ,vhat little is kno,vn of 
St. Adamnan is connected ,vith the decay of fervor in 
the monastery of Coldingham. To a pious person, 
surely, no matter \vhat his opinions may be, the dege- 
neracy of religious institutes and orders must be a 
humbling and distressing subject for reflection. 1'" et 
by literary men of later days, and especially by pro- 
testants and other heretics, this degeneracy has been 
laid hold of with ahnost a desperate eagerness either 
for the purpose of sneering at religion altogether, or 
vilifying the holy Roman Church, or discountenancing 
the strictness of catholic morals. N ow let it be ad- 
mitted fully that this degeneracy is a fact, and that 
it has taken place in many instances ahnost incredibly 
soon after the first fervor of a ne\v institute, alw'ays ex- 
cepting, as truth cOlnpels us, the lllost noble and glori- 
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ous company of St. Ignatius, ,vhich, next to the visible 
Church, luay perhaps be considered the greatest stand- 
ing miracle in the ,vorld. IIistory certainly bears 
,vitness to this decay; but it nlust not be stated in 
the exaggerated ,vay usual to many. It ,vas not till 
the end of the tenth century that the decline of mo.. 
nastic fervor began to lead to abuses and corruptions; 
and for at least six centuries ,vhat ahnost miraculous 
perfection, heavenly love, self-crucifying austerities, 
nlystical union ,vith God, and stout-hearted defence of 
the orthodox faith reigned among the quietly succeed- 
ing generations of the Egyptian cenobites and solita- 
ries 
 In the thirteenth century again the Church in- 
terfered, and at her touch, as if \vith the rod of 
Ioses, 
there sprung forth those copious streanlS ,vhich satisfied 
the extraordinary thirst of Christendom in those time l . 
The revered names of St. Dominic and St. Francis lnay 
relnind us of ,vhat that age did. And ,vhen ,vas the 
Church of Rome ever so great, ever so obviously the 
mother of Saints, or ,vhen did she ever so ,yonderfully 
develope the hidden life 'within her, as in the sixteenth 
century 1 St. Ignatius, St. Francis Xavier, St. Francis 
Borgia, St. Francis of Sales, St. Philip N eri, St. Felix 
of Cantalice, and many others, sprung ahnost simul- 
taneously from the bosom of a Church so utterly cor- 
rupt and anti-Christian that part of mankind deemed 
it necessary to fall off frOln her lest their souls should 
not be saved! Stated then fairly and moderately, let 
the fact of luonastic degeneracy be adlni tted, and \v hat 
follo'vs 1 Is it anything 1nore than an illuf'tration 
of the catholic doctrine of original sin 
 Is it a fit 
or decent suhject of triumph to luiserable sinners ,vho 
share personally in' the corruption of their fello,vs 
 
'Vhen such boastings are introduced into historical 
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panegyrics of constitutions, parliaments, monarchies, 
republics, federacies and the like, ,vhat is it but an à 
fortiori argument against such mere ,vorldly institu- 
tions 1 If a company of Inen or ,vomen leave their 
homes, enter upon a joyless life of poverty, singleness 
and obedience, to ,york, to beg, to pray, to sing, to 
,vatch, to fast, to scourge thenlselves, and behold! in 
a century or so, they degenerate and abandon the strict- 
ness of their institute, ,vhat lllust become of a corpo- 
ration gathered together for gain and for aggrandize- 
ment 1 Either it must gro\v corrupt in a still shorter 
time, or, as the other alternative, having been corrupt 
from the beginning, as being secular, it ,vill proceed 
to such an extremity of ,vickedness that nations, or 
kings, or people, as the case may be, 'v ill rise and tread 
it out of the earth as something to be endured no 
longer. Surely there is something stupid, as ,veIl as 
unmanly, in this fierce exultation over the degeneracy 
of monastic orders. Roman la 'v, the feudal system, 
chivalry, the municipalities of the Iniddle ages-,vhat 
light must such a course of reasoning thro,v on these 
things, so often set forth and illustrated ,,
ith all the 
splendors of historical eloquence 1 One ,vould imagine 
that to be a really philosophically historian heart and 
feeling ,vere required, a strong sense of fello,vship with 
our kind, a humbling ackno,vledglnent of what is evil, 
and above all an assiduous detection of ,vhat is, through 
God's mercy, honorable, pure and good; and ,vhat a 
different object ,vould the Church of the dark ages 
be in a history ,vritten on principles like these 1 
But readers as ,veIl as ,vriters have often exhibited 
a strange delight in these labored invectives against 
monastic degeneracy; and this is very natural. It 
would be very unpleasant for us to pray so lllany hours, 
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to get up at nights, to fare badly, to sleep on boards, 
to be poor, to have somebody else's 'v ill to do instead 
of our ow.n, to spend summer days amid the fumes of 
cro,vded hospitals, to w'ear hair-shirts and so forth ; 
and ,ve cannot help feeling a little angry with people 
,vho did so; because, ho,vever clear it may be that it 
,vas all part and parcel of RonlÌsh corru ption, there is 
a kind of lingering irritable feeling 'within us that 
there ,vas, on the face of it to say the least, something 
more evangelical about such a life than about days 
spent in the luxurious houses, the" costly furniture, 
varied meals, literary pastimes, elegant entertainnlents, 
smooth conventions, of modern society, not,vithstanding 
the Sunday sermon, the carriage, the stove, the cushion, 
and the pe,v-our admonitions of the unseen world, 
our deluonstrations of faith in the truth of the Gospel. 
VV ell- but let readers think a little. The monastic 
orders gre,v very corrupt; yet still it Dlay not follow 
that there is any inexorable necessity of leading a com- 
fortavle life. The Dominicans began to eat flesh! 
The Carmelites to put on shoes! The Cluniacs 
to ,veal' leather garments and to have more than 
t\VO dressed dishes! But supposing all these things 
\vere declinations from a rule they were bound to keep, 
did they, even the congregations ,vhich remained un- 
reformed, did they subside into an easy indulgent life, 
and put the a,vk\vard precepts of the Gospel out of 
sight as lye do 
 Do people, ,vhen they read of all 
order declining from its rule, and moralize on 'it, rather 
than on tlle1/l,selves, as readers are unhappily prone to 
do, do they rcmember that in that fallen Inonastery 
,vere nocturns, and the diurnal hours, and fasts, and 
vigils, and silence, and celibacy, and sundry other very 
mortifying observances 7 A sandalled Carnlelite cannot 
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.be brought to the level of modern comfort, self-indul- 
gence, or even of idleness, generally considered the ex- 
clusive characteristic of a monk. Take the Benedictine 
congregations in all their changes, fronl Bernon of Gigni 
to John de Rancé of La Trappe, and the life ,vhich the 
easiest among them led ,vas something far more peniten- 
tial, austere, devoted and unearthly, than ,,,hat ,ve should 
deem the very heights of a rigid perfection. It ,vere 
better to take shame to ourselves: the life of the least 
strict order would. be, it is feared, an impracticable 
standard of holi
ess for us, accustomed to the hourly 
exercise of freedom and selfwill. 
It is quite conceivable, however, that a catholic 
reader should feel pained and in a degree perplexed 
when the lives of the Saints bring hÜn into imnlediate 
contact with any flagrant instance of monastic dege- 
neracy, as in this case of Coldingham ,vhile under the 
government of St. Ebba. But it does not follow that 
a state of laxity has gro,vn up in the abbey while 
under the rule of the Saint. It may many times be an 
evil of old standing, too far gone to admit of remedy, 
and perha ps even brought to a head by the energetic 
measures of reform attempted by the superior. And 
again the horror and hatred of sin produced in an earn- 
est and sensitive mind by the sight of degeneracy may 
not unfrequently have been God's instrument in excit- 
ing that eminent spirit of compunction which distin- 
guishes the Saints ,vho have lived amidst such unhappy 
circulnstances, and at the same tÏIne the decay of fervor 
among those around them and their o,vn inability to 
stem the gathering torrent Inay have been the special 
trials designed for their sanctification. St. Benedict 
might have set his affections too strongly on his be- 
loved abbey of l\Ionte Cassino, and ,ve kno,v ho,v he 
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was tried by the distressing forekno'wledge of its 
destruction. In the same ,yay many of the circulars 
addressed by St. .L\lphonso Liguori to his congregation 
of lledemptorists exhibit not unfrequently ahnost an 
anguish of spirit at the creeping in of any little custom 
,vhich threatened to mar the perfectness of poverty and 
self-renunciation, such as using carriages on Inission, 
paying any distinctive attention to the father ,vho 
preached the evening sermon, putting mouldings above 
the doors of their cells, and the like. l\foreover the 
,vhole history of Robert and the In
nks of l\loleslne 
sho,vs that a con1IDunity bent on laxity can ahvays be 
more than a match for the abbot, no matter ,vhether 
judicious gentleness or judicious severity come upper- 
most in his character. Innocen t the Third ,vas foiled 
over and over again in trying to compel the ROlnan 
nuns to keep cloister; and ,yhen at length three car- 
dinals effected it, it ,vas only through the help of the 
,vonder-working Dominic. Thus a corrupt or dege- 
nerate community under the governance of a Saint 
does not aflord any ground for Î1llputing feebleness 
or fault to the superior; it may be in the one case 
the trial which perfects his holiness, or in the other 
the very originating cause, speaking humanly, of his 
greater strictness and thirst after perfection. 
\Ve have not forgotten St. Adamnan all this ,,,,hile. 
His being kno,vn to us only through the degeneracy of 
the house of ,vhich he ,vas a son has led us to Inake 
this first prefatory remark on the subject of monastic 
degeneracy altogether. "r e have still another obser- 
vation to make, but it is wholly connected ,vith the 
Sain t hÍ1nself. 
'Ve started by saying that very little is kuo,vn of 
St. Adamnan; but it so happens that that little IS 
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of a peculiarly instructive nature to ourselves, gIvIng 
us a lesson ,vhere perhaps ,ve most of all need it, 
namely, by illustrating the character of true Christian 
repentance. Sacramental Confession does not exist 
among us as a system: penance has no tribunals in 
the Anglican Church. Of course many consequences 
result from this, such as that it makes our ecclesiastical 
system so startlingly unlike anything priInitive that 
the long prevalent arrogation to ourselves of a primi- 
tive model seems an almost unaccountable infatuation. 
This is perhaps not of paramount importance to a com- 
munity which has a duty nearer home and more at 
hand, that is, reconciliation with the present catholic 
Church. But those consequences of wanting Confession 
which have to do ,vith the character of our practical 
religion, and the peril and safety of our souls, a'J.e of 
paramount importance. N ow one of the features of 
modern religion (,ve are not speaking of catholic coun- 
tries), ,vhich would have struck the ancient Christians 
as a perplexity, is this: an inlInense body of baptized 
Christians lead the years of early manhood in negli- 
gence, irreverence, nay even in the Inortal sins of un- 
chastity; dissipation is a ,yeary thing in its o,vn 
nature, and in time such men grow lllore staid, more 
out,vardly moral, more decorously respectful towards 
the ordinances of religion; they enter on their profes- 
sions, marry, settle in life, and by an iInperceptible 
process slide in to good Christian people. There is no 
violent sundering bet,veen their past Ii yes and their 
new ones; no strongly marked penances; no suspi- 
cion that penances are needed; no notion of the self- 
revenge of godly sorro,v ; they think, and people say 
it for theIn, that everybody has a certain amount 
of wildness ,vhich he must run through; that there 
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is nothing shocking if only a Ulan run through it 
in youth, and then all is as it should be; ,vi th no other 
change than such as time and selfishness ,vill naturally 
bring about, the dissolute, unchaste youth becollles all 
that ,ve can desire and esteem as a professional married 
Inan. These smooth transnlutations in baptized persons 
not exconlffiunicatec1 would surely have been a perfect 
puzzle to a man of the second century, till he came 
to understand them; and then as surely they ,vouid 
have been a perfect abomination, so very little would 
they meet ,vith his ideas of Christian repentance. 
"'
hat ,vould have been his criticisln on the ecclesias- 
tical system ,vhich presented such a phenolnenon it 
may be as ,vell not to conjecture. Of course it is clear 
that sacramental Confession ,vould soon purge the at- 
ulosphere of such phenonlena. To those, then, ,,,ho 
will receive it, St. Adamnan may read a lesson on the 
entireness, completeness, energy, and enduring self-re- 
venge of penance; the more so as this is all ,ve know' 
about him, except that God seems to have set IIis seal 
upon the blessed Saint's austerity, by favoring hÜn ,vith 
the revelation of the tremendous judglnent about to fall 
on his brother monks of Coldingham. 
St. Adamnan of Coldinghaul ,vas a Scot by birth. 
It is not kno,vn how old he ,vas ,,,hen he took the 
lllonastic habit; but we are inforlued that during his 
youth he had committed some lTIortal sin of a very 
grievous kind. It is spoken of by St. Bede as a single 
action, not as an habitual course of "Tickedness; and 
therefore putting it at the ,vorst as a deed of bloodshed, 
and conlparing the circumstances of his times ,vith the 
circunlstances of ours, it can hardly have been so bad 
as a long deliberate indulged habit of unchastity in 
young persons enjoying the advantages of a Christian 
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education. It can hardly have been so bad, one would 
think, in the eye of the Church, and as a single act 
it can not have had that utterly debasing influence over 
his whole nature ,vhich a sinful habit must inevitably 
exercise. Ho,vever, it pleased God to give Adamnan deep 
and keen sentiments of cOlnpunction, apparently as soon 
as the fever of temptation bad subsided and he had come 
to a right mind. He is described as being most "dire- 
fully horrified" at his sin, especially when he thought 
of the intolerable strictness of the judgment to come. 
'Vhat is the first step ,vhich a rightly instructed 
Christian must take, when it pleases God to give hinl 
the grace of compunction 
 Clearly he Inust resort to 
the consolations of the Gospel and the Inerits of the 
Saviour as laid up in the sacralnent of penance. The 
"albs of his baptism" have become filthy; great are 
the Inercies of God that the sackcloth of the penitent 
is left for him. Adamnan ,vith befitting humility re- 
paired to a priest whom he judged competent to in- 
struct him in the ,vay of salvation, and begged to learn 
in \"hat way he could best avoid the ,vrath to come. 
When the priest had heard his confession, he said, "A 
great ,vouncl requires a careful healing; you must 
therefore be as instant as you can in fasts, psahlls and 
prayers, in order that by lYJ'eoccupying tlte Face oj" tlte l 
Lurd in co'nfession, you nlay come to find IIirn pro- 
pitious." Adamnall, youth as he ,vas, sa,v nothing 
stern in the unworldly life laid do,vn for him; the 
horrors of a stained conscience had quite eclipsed the 
gay temptations of opening 11lanhood, and the sunny 
prospects of the almost untried ,vorld. Doubtless it 
,vas not altogether the expected fulfihnent of Loy hood's 
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day-dreams; but the fetters of sin-they ,vere galling 
him, and everything seemed light in comparison of 
them. lIe ans,vercd a
 a young 11lan ,vas likely to 
do, readily and generously, Jet ,vith sOlnething of for- 
,vardness; it ,vas not unlike the ans,ver of the royal- 
hearted brothers that would have the right and the 
left of their Blessed Lord, and ,vho did through IIis 
grace, and acceptance of their for,vardness, come to sit 
on heavenly thrones. "I am a youth," said Adamnan 
boldly, "and I aln vigorous in body; ,vhatever you 
shall Ï1npose upon lne, I can easily endure to go through 
,vith it, if only I 111ay be saved in the day of the Lord; 
nay, I could do it though I ,vere to pass the ,vhole 
night in prayer standing, and spend the ,vhole "
eek in 
abstinence." l\Iany repentainces begin as promisingly 
as this, ,,,ith a good hatred of half-Ineasures; perhaps 
that so fe,v go on as ,veIl lnay be o,ving in part to the 
\vant of intelligent confessors and directors. 
Adamnan fortunately had lnet ,vith a ,vise and holy 
priest. lIe satisfied his penitent's craving for austerity, 
\vhile he restrained ,vhat ,vas but Ì1npulse in it. " It is 
too much," said the good man, "for you to go the whole 
\veek ,vithout food; it is enough for you to fast t,vo or 
three days in it; do this for the present: I ,,,ill return 
to you in a short tÍ1ne, and then I 'v ill explain to you 
11l0re fully ,vhat you are to do, and ho,v long your pen- 
ance is to last." llaving then described to him the me- 
thod of his penance (Inensura pænitendi) the priest de- 
parted, and Adamnan began his ne,v life. 
lean,vhile 
SOine sudden business called his confessor over to Ire- 
land, of ,vhich country he ,vas a native, and there he 
died. Adamnan seems to have regarded this event as a 
token that it was God's will his penance should last his 
,vhole lifetime, and he ever after regarded the priest's 
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injunction to go on till he came again, as a sacred com- 
mand. He led a life of the strictest continence, took 
the lnonastic habit and vo\vs, often spent entire nights 
in prayer, and ate only on Thursdays and Sundays, 
taking no sustenance of any kind during the rest of the 
week. This very austere life 'which was at first sus- 
tained by the fear of the Divine ",V rath became in a ,vhile 
easy through the sweetness of the Divine Love, ,vhile he 
,vas cheered by looking out for the promised re,vard in 
the life to come. It did not seem to him servile to 
ponder his re\vard; he did not refine upon his religious 
feelings, but loving God ,vith all his heart and soul, and 
she\\ring forth the reality of that love by the self-chas- 
tisements of penance, he could say with the psalmist, 
lnclinavi cor meum ad faciendas justificationes tuas in 
æternum, propter retributionem. 
Such ,vas the repentance of Adamnan: such ,vas the 
repentance of a Christian in the seventh century: and 
though some may say that the doctrine of penance ,vas 
very corrupt in St. AdaJnnan's days, there certainly 
were a great many things in it strikingly resembling 
St. Paul's carefulness, clearing of themselves, indigna
 
tion, fear, vehement desire, zeal and revenge, ,vhereof 
he speaks to the Corinthians. There was plainly a 
new self and an old self in Adamnan, cognizable by 
himself and his acquaintances; and it is the ,vant of 
this ,vhich makes us fear so sadly for the unsoundness 
of that quiet gradual complacent change ,vhich lifts 
the character ,vi th years ( as if tinle itself ,vere a sa- 
crament) from the Ï1npure dissolute youth to the sober 
husband, moral citizen and kind neighbour. Time ltas 
a healing power, but its healing is not sacralnentål. 
"r e are not saying that penance is not true penance 
if it falls short of St. Adamnan's, or that it must needs 
K 
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take the peculiar shape of his austerities. There are 
ordinary Christians ,vho serve God acceptably ,vithout 
being called to the eminences of the Saints. Penance 
lnay he true penance, and yet have none of that hero- 
icity in it ,vhich the promoter of the faith would de- 
Juand if canonization \vere claimed for the penitent. 
It is the substantial, real, vigorous doctrine in1pliecl in 
such a penance, illustrated, embodied and expounded by 
it, w"hich ,,"e ,vould fain recall. If men ,voulc1 only 
learn to humble themselves by Confession, faith in the 
ecclesiastical absolutions ,vould gro,v in them as a mat- 
ter of course, and the moral effects of Confession on 
their own characters ,vould be found more momentous 
than they could have conceived beforehand. 
For ho\v many years St. Adamnan led this austere 
life ,ve are not told, nor how long he was an inmate of 
the cells of Colc1ingham. But St. Bede says that it ,vas 
for a long time. N o\V it happened after this long tin1e 
that Adamnan and another monk had to make a jour- 
ney, possibly on some business connected \vith the mo- 
nastery. Their business finished, they returned to Cold- 
ingharn. At some distance the noble abbey ,vith its 
to\vers anù tall roofs and manifold pile caIne into vie\v, 
and at the sight of the lofty buildings' Adanlnan began 
to weep bitterly; for \ve read of hill1 before this that 
God had endo,ved him with the gift of tears, in all ages so 
characteristic of the Saints. Ilis companion naturally 
denlanded why a prospect, ,vhich should cheer him, on 
the contrary made hÌ1n weep. "The time comes," re- 
plied Adamnan, " ,vhen a devouring fire shall destroy all 
these buildings \vhich you see, both private and public." 
Probably ..ldan1nan's reputation for sanctity ,vas such 
that his \vords did not fall lightly to the ground among 
his brethren at Coldinghaln. At any rate his compa- 
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nion on this occasion seems to have questioned him no 
further, but as soon as they arrived at the monastery he 
related them to St. Ebba the abbess. 
St. Ebba was greatly troubled ,vi thin herself at this 
disquieting relation j she sent for Adamnan, and ques- 
tioned him strictly as to the meaning of his ,vords. 'l'he 
holy monk replied as follows: "Not long since "rhile I 
was spending the night in ,vatching and psalmody, sud- 
denl y I sa 'v a person whom I did not kno,v standing by 
me j when I ,vas as it ,vere terrified by his presence, he 
told me not to fear, and speaking to me in a familiar 
tone he said, 'You do well in not spending in sleep this 
quiet time of night, but in being instant in watches and 
prayers.' I answered him that I had much need to be 
instant in salutary ,vatches that I might sedulously de- 
precate the divine anger for my wanderings. He added, 
, 'Vhat you say is true; you and many have need to re- 
deem your sins by good works, and when they cease froln 
the labors of temporal things, then to toil the more 
readily through the appetite of eternal goods j but very 
féw indeed do so : I have but now visited and examined 
the ,vhole monastery in order, I have inspected the cells 
and the beds, and I have found none out of the ,vhole 
number, except yoursel
 occupied about the health of 
his soul j but all, men and women alike, are either 
slothfully asleep in bed, or ,vatch in order to sin. Nay, 
the very cells that were built for praying or reading are 
now turned into resorts for eating, drinking', talking, 
and other enticements.. 'l'he virgins, too, dedicated to 
God, put off the reverence of their profession, and ,vhen- 
ever they have time, take pains in weaving fine robes 
either to adorn themselves as brides to the great peril 
of their monastic state, or to ,vin the adn1Ïration of 
strangers. Wherefore a heavy vengeance of savage fire 
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is deservedly prepared for this place and the inhabiters 
of it.'" 
Such ,vas Adalunan's tale; and no doubt it sounded 
very dreadful to the ears of the holy abbess. "'Yhy did 
you not tell Ine of it sooner 7" she demanded. To this 
the monk humbly replied, "I ,vas afraid, because of my 
reverence for you, as I thought you ,vould be excessively 
disturbed by it ; and yet you may have this consolation, 
that the plague will not come in your days." 
'l'he seventh century was not an age of sneering, na- 
tural as that facile sin is to all ages. 'Vhen Adamnan's 
communication with St. Ebba \vas kno,vn throughout 
the monastery, fear came upon all; austerity, penance, 
self-chastisement, prayer, fast and vigil, became the 
order of the day, and doubtless many thought and read 
of Nineveh. This however was not of long continuance, 
and it seems in a measure to have been kept up by the 
example and authority of the abbess; for \ve are told 
that after her death things relapsed into their old cor- 
rupt state, and the monks grew more and more ,vicked. 
An interval of security had elapsed, and probably Adam- 
nan's prophecy had come to be disbelieved. IIowever, 
while the monks of Coldingham were crying peace, the 
destruction came. The monastery ,vas reduced to ashes 
in 68G, and it is said, on what authority does not ap- 
pear, first that Adamnan survived the burning of Cold- 
ingham three years, dying in 689 j and secondly, that it. 
,vas in consequence of the degeneracy of Coldingharu, 
which he attributed to its being a double monastery of 
monks and nuns, that St. Cuthbert made his stringent 
law's against ,vomen so much as coming to hear mass in 
the church \vhere his monks celebrated. This is hardly 
likely, for, although St. Cuthbert was distinguished by 
an unusual jealousy on this point, a reference to the 
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table of penances in St. Columban's Rule ,yill show that 
he was only carrying out \vhat he had been accustomed 
to at l\lelrose and had been derived from Iona. This 
account of St. Adamnan's vision \vas told to St. Bede by 
Edgils, a priest ,vho, leaving Coldingham at the fire, 
took up his abode in the monastery of Wearmouth, and 
whom St. Bede describes as his most reverend brother 
priest. The divine judgments are indeed mercies. 
Though at times God seems to cover Himself with a 
cloud that our prayer should not pass through, yet His 
compassions are ne\v every morning. The storm broke 
over Coldingham, but it cleared a\vay. When the wild 
Danes came, St. Ebba's monastery was still a living 
mother of Saints, and Adamnall, the penitent, the pro- 
phet, unforgottell. 
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ANYOne climbing the bro,v of llawcoat inlmediately to 
the ,vest of Furness Abbey, and seating himself at the 
foot of the modern to,ver ,vhere the monks' chair origin- 
ally was, may see one of the Inost magnificent views in 
the north of England. And if the chair of the good 
Calnaldolese above Naples commands a prospect more 
beautiful, though less extensive, the vie,v from Ha,vcoat 
,vill be at least more interesting to an English catholic. 
He is sitting on the west side of the peninsula of Fur- 
ness. At his feet, supposing the tide to be high, is the 
estuary of the Duddon running up into the mountains 
till the silver gleam of the ,vaters is lost in a purple 
gorge. Before him the sun is setting over the Scotch 
hills beyond the Sohvay, and through the bright haze the 
peaks of the Isle of 
Ian are flushed with a deep gold. 
On his right are the mountains ,vhich elnbrace 'within 
their many arms t.he English lakes; the blue Sea 
studded with ,vhite sails is on his left in front j and 
round the base of the shadowy Black Combe he per- 
ceives a region, comparatively flat, intervening between 
the roots of the lllountains and the ever-faalny line of 
the Atlantic. It is ,vatered by the 1\fite, the Irt, and 
the Esk, uniting in the sandlocked pool of Ravenglass, 
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decorations for the church; for as yet the ,,,"orship of 
dOlnestic comfort ,vas unknow'n, and the broidery frame 
,vas filled w.ith costly silks and Inetal threads, not for 
the furniture of a palace, but as frontals for the altar, 
or other holy purposes. If time be of all talents one of 
the lllOst fearful conllnitted to our charge, and it be 
still true that the righteous are scarcely saved, w.hat are 
,ve to think of a state of things ,vhen the young felnales 
of a country should spend lllore than a third of their 
tinle in lfiultiplying by frivolous industry the gay and 
costly adornlnents of private ease and luxury 
 It ,vas 
not so with Bega. She was busy ,vith her elnbroidery 
and her golden fringe; but it was for the ,vorship of 
God. And therefore instead of dissipation of lnind, 
visible in levity of conversation, she learned in her 
,york ho,v to have a spirit self-recollected, an aptitude 
for lnental prayer, a carefuln
ss of speech, and a virginal 
modesty ,vhich ,von the hearts of all ,vho approached 
her. 
Ruch ,"ras she in her girlhood; but riper age brought 
fresh cares upon her. _ She ,vas eminent for her beauty, 
and that is a fearful gift in a king's court. Offers of 
marriage poured in upon her from Irish and foreign 
princes; the suitors sent her magnificent presents, 
bracelets, and earrings, and cloth of gold, and rings 
studded ,rith precious stones. But all these things 
she counted as loss for the love of Christ, and its 
surpassing excellency. True it is, that as a princess 
she ,vas ofttimes obliged to go about in robes adorned 
,vith gold, yet it 'vas a self-denial to her, a Inortification 
rather than a thing she prized, for not,,
ithstanding this 
out,vard seelning of regal pOlnp, the glory of the king's 
daughter ,vas all ,vithin. IIer thoughts ,vere ever run- 
ning upon the excellences of a monastic life; to be a 
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nun "\vas more after her heart than to be a queen, for 
that s"\veet truth ,vas never out of her mind that the 
Angels neither Inarry nor are given in marriage; and 
she would fain be as they, if so be it "\vould please God 
to give her the peerless gift, and who that heartily 
covets it is not assisted thereto 
 0 quam pulchra est 
casta generatio cum clari tate! immortalis enim est 
melnoria illius: quoniam apud Deum nota est et 
apud homines. 
This panting after holy virginity, for which many of 
the Saints have been so conspicuous almost from their 
cradles, seelns unreal to the children of the world. Of 
course it does: they cannot even put themselves for a 
mOlnent in the position of those who so feel. It ,vould 
require a transposing of all their affections quite out of 
the question in their case, even in imagination, a ne,v 
nomenclature both for things earthly and things hea- 
venly, a ne,v measure and a new balance, which even 
they who fall and by God's grace rise again do but 
handle clumsily for a long ,vhile. Ho,v do all graces 
seem even to such penitents as nothing, because they 
can never attain that one so fair, so bright, so beautiful! 
What is there in penance so productive of humility as 
the keen rankling thought that the virgin's crown is 
lost 
 And if they are blessed who so learn to humble 
and to afflict themselves, if they are blessed ,vho are the 
least in the kingdom of Heaven, is it too much to kneel 
,vith lowliest veneration and a supplicating spirit before 
the altars of the virgin Saints, "\vhere God is honored 
in His servants, praying Him to quicken their pre- 
vailing prayers that ,ve may have nerve to bring 
our penance to a safe issue, and so attain unto our 
res t 
 
The case being so ,vith the most s,veet gift of vir- 
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ginity, Bega, says her biographer in his touching 
\vay,! "studied to hear the bleating of the he
venly Lalnb, 
\vith the ear of hearing j and to ,veave herself a nuptial 
robe from Its fleece, that she might be able to go forth 
to Its nuptials, like a bride ornamented ,vith her je,vels, 
to see her Betrothed decorated \vith a cro\vn, and to be 
clothed by IIim \vith the garment of salvation, and that 
she lnight deserve to be surrounded by the robe of eter- 
nal gladness. Despising thus all the allurelnents of this 
impure world, its vanities and false delusions, the vene- 
rable virgin, offering up her virginity one day to God, 
bound herself by a vow that she ,vould not contract nor 
experience the bands of marriage ,vith anyone, by her 
o\vn ,vill, that 2 not knowing the marriage-bed in sin 
she might have fruit in respect of holy souls." 
While she \vas meditating upon this vow of chastity, 
which possibly she had not made formally, a person 
suddenly stood before her, of an agreeable aspect anq 
reverendly clothed. Whether it \vas one of the blessed 
Angels, or one of the departed Saints, or some holy nlan 
to \vhom the secrets of her mind had been revealed, we 
are not told. lIe seemed to know all that was passing 
in her thoughts, and adnlonished her to keep the laud- 
able vo,v of chastity. And before leaving her he gave 
her a bracelet \vith a cross graved upon it, saying, "Re- 
ceive this blessed gift sent to you by the Lord God, by 
which you Inay know that you are for IIis service and 
that He is your Spouse. Place it therefore as a sign 
upon your heart and upon your arm, that you may 
admit no one else beside IIim." 1Vhen he had uttered 
these words he disappeared, leaving the holy virgin 
ovcr\vhelmed \vith spiritual consolation. Indeed she 


I 1\lr. Tomlinson'8 Trans. in the Carlisle Tracts, p. 4. 
2 This is the third antiphon in the Commune Virginum. 
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needed no,v more than ordinary strength in order to 
overcome the ,vorld and carry out her brave and godly 
purpose. 
From what follo,vs ,ve Inust suppose either that the 
Irish king, her father, had fallen off from his first fervor 
in the faith, or that the monkish historian has at the 
outset some"what exaggerated his submission to the di- 
vine law. It fell out that the fame of her beauty and 
maidenly bearing was carried as far as to the court of 
N or\vay. The report of her virtues, together with the 
power and wealth of her father, induced the prince, the 
heir to the throne, to desire her for his bride. Where- 
upon he sent sonle ambassadors into Ireland, whose :first 
duty ,vas to see and judge ,vhether the beauty and ac- 
quirements of the princess came at all near to what ,vas 
reported of her, and if it ,vere so, then to ask her in 
marriage from her father. The ambassadors found that 
so far from having exaggerated, faine had even fallen 
short of the loveliness and grace of Bega j and without 
any further scruple they demanded her in marriage for 
the heir of Norway. Her father, having already suffi- 
cient alliances among the Irish chieftains, was ambitious 
to extend his influence beyond the seas, and he lent a 
,villing, nay, even a greedy ear to the proposals of the 
Norwegian ambassadors. lIe sent them to their o,vn 
country loaded ,vith presents, and with a message to the 
prince that if he would come himself into Ireland and 
espouse his daughter, he would give her honorably to 
him: for that it ,vas not dignified or safe to send a 
young damsel of such high birth and quality into a dis- 
tant land under other escort than that of her husband. 
The Norwegian prince admitted the justice and pro- 
priety of the Irish king's demand. The matter was 
debated in the council of his father, and it ,vas deter- 
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lllined that the prince should sail for Ireland and espouse 
the lovely Bega. The 'winds were f
ìÏr and the seas 
calnl, and in a short tin1e the prince and his train set 
foot upon the Irish shores. On the day of their landing, 
the king gave them a magnificent reception, and a 
sumptuous banquet j and as it ,vas now eventide it 'was 
unanimously agreed to defer alllnention of the business 
on which they had come till the morro,v. Then fol- 
lo,ved a scene of wassail and of riot, such as have been 
too characteristic of the free and ungrudging hospitality 
of the Irish j but \vhich ill accords with our notions of 
a king given up to the divine la\v. It appears that 
,,,,hen the night ,vas far advanced the feast was over, and 
the sober and the drunken locked in deep sleep. 
But the holy Bega-she was no stranger to all that 
w'as going on about her. Alas! she kne,v too well the 
purport of the prince's visit; she kne\v the ambition of 
her father ; she kne,v that to all appearance the secret 
,vish of her heart, her holy covetousness, ,vas not to be 
satisfied. As her biographer says, she was exceedingly 
troubled ,vithin herself, fearing and imagining that the 
lily of her secluded garden was about to be ÏInlnecliately 
plucked and defiled, and that her precious treasure, pre- 
served ,vith great care and much labor in an earthen 
vessel, yea, if I may so say, in a vase of glass, \vas about 
to be snatched aw'ay. 
Indeed her case seemed desperate; the palace gates 
\vere locked; there were sentries at all the avenues lead- 
ing to it j the ,vatchmen trode heavily and regularly, all 
\vere ,vide a\vake, as though the evening's debauch ren- 
dered double vigilance necessary. The bravest Dlen in 
Ireland ,vere on their accustomed guard round the bed- 
side of the king, and in all the passages of his d\velling, 
\vi th a dagger on their thighs, a battleaxe on their 
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shoulders, and a javelin in their hands. And if she 
could have penetrated beyond the palace, what then 
 
Where should she lie hid 
 She knew her father's tern... 
per; he ,vould drag her from the very altars of a con- 
vent if she took refuge there. Besides he had passed his 
royal word to the N or,vegian prince, and even a parent 
is ruthless ,vhere honor is at stake. She knew what 
the keeping of a royal ,vord had once done, ,
hen he 
who gave it ,vas ashamed to break it before the chief 
estates of Galilee. There was but one solitary means of 
escape to which Bega could betake herself j it was to 
prayer, the prayer of faith. She mourned in her prayer 
and was vexed; the enemy cried so, and the ungodly 
came on so fast. She mourned in her prayer, for Satan 
already rejoiced at his approaching victory j she mourn- 
ed for the dove's wing, and marvellously \vas the dove's 
wing given to her. 
The time of night is described as being that \vhen 
drowsiness comes strongest upon men who are keep- 
ing vigils. Eu t Bega had no tern ptation to drowsiness, 
for her spirit was galled and vexed. She poured out 
her heart like water, offering up her prayer ,vith the 
choice offering of holy tears; and she said, "0 Lord 
Jesus C4rist, the Son of God and of the Virgin, the 
author and lover, inspirer and consecrator, preserver 
and cro,vner of virginity, as Thou knowest ho,v, as it 
pleaseth Thee, and. as Thou art able to do, preserve in 
me untouched the resolution I have taken, that I may 
dedicate it to Thee in the heart, and in the flesh of in- 
tegrity. For Thou, author of nature, didst, in the tinle 
of the natural law, bedeck Thy shepherd Abel \vith a 
double ,vreath, namely, of virginity and of lnartyrdoln j 
Thou, under the written la,v, didst snatch a,vay to the 
heavens, Elijah, clothed in the whiteness of integrity; 
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Thou didst send before Thee, Thy Baptist and precur- 
sor John, ignorant of stain, and of sno,vy chastity. 
Thou also didst set forth the main hope of the ,yorld, 
our Lady, as a illOst beautiful and special lllirror for 
grace and honor a1110ng virgins, out of whose \vomb, 
taking upon Thyself the failings of our nature, like 
a bridegroom going forth froln his nuptial couch, Thou 
didst appear a Saviour to the ,vorld. Thou also, call- 
ing Thy beloved John from the nuptials to the ,ved- 
ding feast of the Lamb, hast preserved him for ever, 
blooming in the unfading flo\ver of virginity, and hast 
delivered to hiIn to be guarded, the box of Thy oint- 
ments, the propitiation of hUInan reconciliation. Thou 
hast cro,yned Agnes, Agatha, Lucia and Catherine, and 
very ma.ny others ,vrestling in the faith of Thy name 
for their chastity, and hast magnified Thy blessed name 
by these triumphant signs. Therefore I pray, by the 
grace of these, that I, Thine handInaid, lnay find favor 
in Thine eyes, that Thou Dlayest be a helper to me in 
,vhat I ought to do in my trouble; that Thou being 
my Benefactor, Leader, Ruler and Protector, I may 
render to Thee the vow ,vhich my lips have pro- 
nounced." 3 
Thus she prayed, and sorrow'ed deeply; for her fa- 
ther "
as an austere man, and of an inflexible "Till, and 
she kne,y it ,vas hopeless to attempt to divert him 
froln his purpose. But if Satan rejoiced in the pro- 
spect of frustrating a pure and holy resolution so fatal 
to his kingdoIl1, the heavenly Angels were only the 
more intent upon the custody of this precious flo,ver 
in the garden of their Lord. In the deep stillness of 
the night, ,yhen her prayer was concluded, there came 


3 
Ir. Tomlinson"s Trans. pp. 8, 9, ] O. 
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a sounding Voice, which said, "Fear not
 Bega, most 
beloved friend j thy prayer is heard. Hearken, 0 
daughter, consider and incline thine ear. Forget also 
thine o\vn people and thy father's house. Thou shalt 
have a house not made 'with hands, no\v prepared for 
thee in heaven. It behoveth thee, then, to go from 
kingdom to kingdom, from thy people to another peo- 
ple, from land to land, from Ireland to Britain, which 
is called England, and there thy days being ended in 
good, I will take thee into the fellowship of Angels. 
Arise, therefore, and take the bracelet by which thou 
art pledged to l\fe, and descending to the sea, thou 
shalt find a ship ready prepared, which will transport 
thee into Britain." 
The virgin rose; her sorrows were past, the rain of 
her tears ,vas over and gone, for the voice of her turtle 
had sounded in the land. She thought not of the dif- 
ficulties, but in the energy of faith she rose and de- 
scended. A deep unnatural slumber oppressed the 
guards, as though they too had been revellers. At the 
touch of the mysterious bracelet the portals flew open, 
till the virgin stood free in the 'cold and refreshing 
air. The seaside ,vas soon gained j the ship was there, 
and she ,vas received on board without hesitation or 
objection. Every step was smoothed by miracles; for 
she had the faith of Abraham, meriting to be called as 
Abraham was called, and strengthened to obey the call j 
for she left her father's house, and went out not kno\v- 
ing whither, except that God was everywhere. The 
tender maiden ,vas a true daughter of Sarah, for over- 
whelming as ,vas the darkness of her prospects and her 
divine visitation past belie
 yet she was not afraid with 
anyamazelnent. 
Now let us pause upon this act of Bega. It is worth 
L 
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,vhile to exalnine it, even though it cause us to digress. 
Of course one \voulJ deprecate anything like an apo- 
logetic tone or a patronizing explanation when speak- 
ing of the blessed Saints \VhOlll the Catholic Church 
holds up to our affectionate reverence. Yet \vhen men 
have departed so far from catholic principles that they 
have to learn them again painfully, syllable by syl- 
lable, as though it \vere a foreign language, it is ob- 
vious that they are \vholly incompetent in a great num- 
ber of instances to understand, much less set a value 
upon, the deeds of our catholic ancestors. One great 
object in \vriting the lives of the Saints is to recall, 
so far as n1ay be, the old catholic temper, to have the 
old ,veights and measures of catholic morality recog- 
nized as standards. It \vill not therefore be out of 
place, though it seems a cold interruption of a religious 
narrative, to say something on the propriety of this act 
of St. Bega. 
She fled by night from her father's house to avoid 
a marriage to which his "
ord ""as pledged: she con- 
sulted neither priest, nor kindred: she ,vent she kne,v 
not \vhere, imprudently, the ,vorld \voulù say, and 
under the influence of a heated imagination: and the 
very first step of this extraordinary line of conduct 
was to entrust hersel
 a helpless virgin, to the COD1- 
pany of rude mariners, ,vho nlust obviously have been 
ignorant of her rank. This is one ,yay of stating the 
facts: and aÙluitting her to have been sincerely con- 
scientious, ,vas she not neglecting a plain duty 
 \Vas 
it not an offence against natural piety 
 \Vas it not, 
at best, seeking after ,vhat is only a counsel of perfec- 
tion through a manifest breach of an actual COlTIlnand- 
ment 
 "\Vas it not doing evil that good n1Îght come 
 
N o\v let it be prelnised that no one pretends to say 
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that all the heroic actions of the Saints are imitable 
by us: this is a caution ,vhich cannot be too fre- 
quently repeated; one of the greatest illusions of the 
devil is to persuade unformed penitents to attempt 
single actions of the Saints. For, first of all, what ,vas 
with them the general result of' their whole conduct, 
or a harmonious part of a consistent conduct, may be 
with us an irregular, disconnected act, and therefore 
something totally different from what it was in them: 
and again, we cannot tell in their case how far they 
were inspired, in ,vhat singular ways they were im- 
pressed or with what degree of clearness the Holy 
Spirit vouchsafed to make His Will known to them. 
Admitting then that the actions of the Saints are not 
always imitable, we \vould contend that Bega was justi- 
fied in this act of flying from her father's house to ful- 
fil her vow of virginity j and as the objection ,vhich 
may be raised against this single act will apply to the 
whole monastic system and the teaching of monastic 
writers, it may be worth ,vhile to say a little more 
about it. 
There are two things concerning a holy life, the 
neglect or adoption of which must entirely change the 
character of a man's religion, and however little con- 
nected they may seem when first stated, they are in 
reality closely bound together, the one leading to, 
strengthening, sustaining and perfecting the other. 
They are Confession, and the practice of Election, both 
as to the general state of life ,vhich it is expeJient for 
us to lead, and also as to the management of particular 
occurrences with which we have to deal. If Confession 
is disused, the in,vard life of the soul loses what luay 
be called its sacramental character j everything is dis- 
placed, cause and effect disj oined and transposed j aud 
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the medicines of penance taken at random are convert- 
ed into the poison of self-,,,ill. The practice of electing 
one rather than another line of life or conduct, and 
making that election a solemn ritual act, under the 
spiritual guidance of another, and according to sys- 
tematic rules, has for one of its chief results a strict 
conscientiousness in the details of everyday duty, and 
is closely connected ,vith the grace of final perseverance 
according to the text, Cor ingrediens duas vias non 
habehit successus. N o,v it is here that Confession and 
Election are so intÏ1nately united j for it is clear that 
conscientiousness in details is equally the moral result 
of doing everything as kno,ving it ,vill have to be ho- 
nestly and ,vith much shame revealed to another. In- 
deed the very nature of sacramental Confession is of 
itself calculated to bring about such a conscientiousness, 
as being an a,yful, though mercifully permitted, antici- 
pation and rehearsal' of the last judgment. Although, 
as Suarez says, secular persons remaining in the ,vorld 
lllay find the greatest benefit from Election, for it pre- 
pares them for temptations and the surprises of sin, and 
is also a relnedy to be administered to those ,vho have 
been great sinners,4 yet it is obvious that it is an indis- 
pensable duty ,vhen they come to decide such questions 
as ,vhether they shall marry, or go into holy orders, or 
enter a Dlonastery. 
St. Ignatius in his Spiritual Exercises notes t,vo 
ways in ,vhich a general or particular Election may be 
lllade j one by an impartial deliberation ,vith prayer and 
a ,veighing of and reasoning upon the opposite views of 
the question j another ,vhen the mind is clearly and 
unmistakeably impressed from above ,vith the convic- 


4 Of what importance then to us in our present state! 
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tiOll that it ought to make such a choice. The latter 
is of course supernatural, and is unlikely to occur to one 
not in the habit of timidly and sensitively looking out 
for God's'Vill in every matter, great or small, and being 
tranquil and indifferent as to the consequences ,vhich 
the choice may bring upon one's self. Such was the kind 
of Election in ,vhich for the most part those vo,vs of 
virginity, so frequent in the lives of the Saints, took 
their rise. So at the very outset any measures taken 
because of them are not to be judged as acts of the 
Sainfs own ,vill, or private deliberation, or original 
bent of mind: and this must alter our way of looking 
at them very materially. 'Ve live in times ,vhen men 
are apt first to choose, and then (speaking even of good 
men) in the second place to see what they can make of 
their o,vn choice so as to glorify God, to edify IIis 
Church, anù save their souls. The Saints began ,vith a 
quiet and total indifferency to all ways and states of 
life, sought first ho"\v they ,vith their turn of mind 
could glorify God, and then simply chose upon that 
investigation, embracing their state of life ,vith the 
quiet ardor of self-renunciation. N o'v the :first line of 
conduct is so sadly belo,v the last that they ,vho pursue 
the one cart hardly, even by a mental effort, be com- 
petent judges of what they did "\vho embraced the other. 
This is very much to be remembered. 
The question at issue is thus, and equitably, put upon 
very different grounds: it is taken to a higher and more 
competent court. Supposing then a Saint to have a 
vocation brought before hÜn by a supernatural Ï1npres- 
sion, vision or voice, and by applying to this impression 
the usual tests for discerning spirits, to find it no 
illusion of Satan, but really from God, surely all other 
duties are immediately superseded, in the same way 
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(,ve do not speak of deg1
ee) that they ",'ere in the Old 
Testament tÏ1nes ,,,hen God's 'v ill ,vas distinctly revealed 
about any matter. Still it i
 not, so to speak, a ne\v 
revelation, but a special guidance given to an individual 
respecting the a pplication to his o\vn case of rules 
already given. The case before us, for instance, is the 
desertion of parents: ,ve read in Scripture such pas- 
sages as these, Qui non odit patrern suum et matrem, 
fratres et sorores, adhuc autem et animam suam, non 
potest 
leus esse discipulus. Sine ut mortui sepeliant 
nlortuos SilOS. Qui dixerunt patri suo, et matri suæ, 
N escio vos; et fratribus suis, Ignoro vos; et nescierunt 
filios suos, hi custodierunt eloquium Tuum, et pactum 
'fuun1 servaverunt. 5 Consistently ,vith this, great 
'writers have taught that in the election of our. state 
God's vocation, conscientiously ascertained so far as we 
can, is to supersede the claims even of our parents to 
control our choice. Ab hoc concilio amovendi sunt 
earn is propinqui, says St. Thomas.6 Their vie\v,vas some 
such as this,-God is the God of order, and as the Church 
is so far as possible a copy of IIeaven, it is instinct ,vith 
the highest and most beautiful order, which can only be 
preserved by a renunciation of self-\vill, and an election 
of a state of life, for every men1ber of the body not 
obeying his special vocation is a dislocated limb, u
eless 
himsel
 and impeding and enCUlll bering the functions 
of the lllembers near him. Acting upon this vie\v, such 
lHen as SSe Thomas Aquinas, Peter of Alcantara, 
:Francis Xavier, Louis Bertrandi, and others, embraced 
the monastic life ,vithout so much as conlmunicating 


5 St. Luke, xiv. 26, ix. 60 ; Deut. xxxiii. 9. 
fi The whole of this matter is discussed by St. Thomas in the Se- 
cunda 
ccundæ, quæst. 18()-lfl9. Also by Rodriguez, 2, v. 7 ; 
and by St. Alphonso, Practica di amar. cap. xi. 
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their design to their parents. N either ,vas this a view 
òf late ages only: it seelns to follo\v necessarily upon 
a belief that the apostolic life may be and ought to have 
been lived in the Church in all ages. Cassian relates of 
Apollonius a story \vhich sh(HVS ho\v natural the " Sine 
ut mortui sepeliant lnortuos suos" came to the old Saints 
of Egypt. The brother of that great abbot, knocking at 
his cell-door, importuned him to come and render him 
assistance in trouble. The abbot demanded \vhy he 
came to him rather than to his other brother, \vho \vas 
a secular person: the reply \vas that the other brother 
had (the abbot not kno\ving it) been dead fifteen years; 
and I, rejoined the abbot, have been dead t,venty, for so 
long is it since I interred myself in this cell. 
This digression may perhaps be forgiven as suggest- 
ing the thought \vhether it is wiser to assume the 
reasoning of our o"Tn times as a premiss, and judge 
the Saints accordingly, rather than to try, though the 
effort be humbling at first, to enter into the principles 
\vhich led to their actions, with a view, not only of 
judging tltem correctly, but of judging ourselves by 
them. Alas! they who nowadays study in the lives of 
the Saints are travellers in a foreign country; there is 
neither profit nor pleasure till the first irksomeness of a 
new language and strange manners is worn oft: Yet we 
speak of them as though they were altogether such 
persons as ourselves. 
But to return. We left the Irish princess embarking 
on a strange ship, leaving rank, luxury, home, kindred, 
all things, for her exceeding love of holy virginity. 
One \vho so loved chaste virginity must have been a 
person of keen, intense affections, and doubtless felt as 
fe,v can feel to\vards those she left behind. But she 
might remember perhaps how the heavenly Spouse of 
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virgin souls had left His 
Iother at the age of t\vel ve, 
,vithout a fare,vell, and kept her sorro\ving three long 
days; and ho'v the first time He preached the Gospel it 
,vas at a marriage feast, and in roughly sounding ,yords 
to His Blessed 1\Iother; and so St. Bega might take 
heart. For the Lord allowed not the plea of those \yho 
would first go and bid them fare\vell that are at home 
before they followed Him. St. Cyril' says of the man 
who promised to follow' Christ if he might bid his kindred 
fare\vell, " This promise is \vorthy of our admiration and 
full of all praise; but to bid fare\vell to those ,vho are at 
home, to get leave from then1, sho,vs that he ,vas still 
somehow divided from the Lord, in that he had not yet 
resolved to make his venture ,vith his ,vhole heart. For 
to \vish to consult relations, who \vould not agree to his 
proposal, betokens one some\vhat ,vavering. 'Vherefore 
our Lord condemns this, saying, No ntan, having put 
his hand to the plough, and looking back, is fit for the 
Kingdom of God. lIe puts his hand to the plough 
\vho is ambitious to follo\v, yet looks back again \vhen 
he seeks an excuse for delay in returning horne, and 
consulting ,vith his frienùs.'J But Bega made her 
venture with a \vhole heart. Great and dazzling ,vas 
all that she left behind, but greater still and brighter 
the prize of holy virginity after \vhich she pressed 
through the dreary prospect before her. 
The Irish seas are not often calm; and Bega's voyage 
seems to have been attended ,vith considerable danger. 
The voyage ,vas prosperous and the. ,vind favorable till 
they neared the English shore, that part of the Cumber- 
land coast ,vhich ,vent by the nanle of Copeland; there, 
\vhether from the viulence of the storlll or clulnsy pilot- 


, Aur. Cat. in loco Oxf. Tr. 
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ing, the vessel ,vas almost lost among the rocks ,vhich 
lay round a jutting headland. Bega, it is said, made 
a Vo\V that if she \vas preserved she ,vould build a holy 
house upon that headland, ,vhere still stands to this day 
the college of St. Bees. She did land in safety, and the 
memorial of her vo,v still lives upon that beautiful 
shore, and the house upon her headland is one of the 
fountains ,vhich supply with clergy the northern shires 
of England. 
Bega's first business, after disembarkation, was to 
examine the surrounding country. It ,vas covered ,vith 
dusky, tangled \vood, running down even to the sea- 
coast, as may still be seen in some places ,vhere the 
trees from the continual action of the fierce west winds 
and the splashing of the salt spray thro\v out their half- 
leaved branches to the east, and look as if they had 
been cut in a stiff form by artificial means. The coun- 
try too \vas thinly peopled,. and the presence of the 
solemn sounding sea, and the silence of the umbrageous 
woods, rendered it a fit place ,vherein to dedicate a 
solitary life to God. There she constructed a cell, or, 
as others think, adapted a seaside cave for her herluitage. 
"There," says her biographer, "she passed many years in 
the struggle of most strict converSatIOn, u
boring a long 
time for the Lord. Therefore she sat in solitude, and 
raising herself above herself, she had leisure, and sa,v 
ho,v the Lord HiITIself is Gud, tasting frequently how 
pleasant and s\veet He is to all \vho hope in Him." 
Daily, rising above the level of the green tree tops, 
she saw the purple peaks and ridges; beyond those 
beautiful mountains St. Oswald was ruling in sanctity 
and peace, and St. Aidan making his episcopal visita- 
tions on foot, entering the scattered farms, teaching the 
little children, and leaving heavenly peace behind him 
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Yfhithersoever he ,vent. The king in his bright cro".n, 
the "Teary foot
ore bishop,-eaeh in their w.ay are doing 
the ,vork of God, and spreading the Redeemer's king- 
don1. And Bega too, beyond the lnountains,-she in her 
,vay is doing the same ,york. While she sings the 
divine praises, and her meditations are differently at- 
tuned, sometimes by the heavy thunder of the rolling 
sea, sometimes by the scarcely ,vhispering ,vinds or deep 
voices of the ,vood-pigeons in the trees, she is spreading 
the Redeeluer's kingdoln. lIeI' praJers, her interces- 
sions, her acts of austerity, her self-imposed loneliness, 
her virginal sacrifice, are communicating secret vigor to 
the ,vhole Church, and have power in the invisible ,yorld 
to bring out gifts for her fello,v-men. For to love God 
is the first cOlnmandment, and activity for our neigh- 
bors, ,vithout the love of God, is not the keeping of the 
second. 
But Bega's life in Copeland forest ,vas not ,vholly in 
her P
alter. Tradition assigns her other occupations.8 
She ,vas skilled in the kno,vledge of medicinal plants, 
and applied her kno,vledge to relieve the ailments of 
the fe,v poor ,vho then inhabited that ,voody region. 
She perhaps ,vas the first on that coast ,vho gathered 
the rosy carrageen, and bleached it ,vhite, as a sovereign 
recipe for many ills, ,veIl kno,vn at this day alnong the 
cottagers of Furness, ,vho go forth to gather it, or send 
their little chihlren, 'when a rough Sea and it Vtest ,vind 
have strewed it on the beach. It ,vas said too that 
she lived in supernatural falniliarity ,vith the creatures, 
the sea-birds and the ,volves, and that they in part 
supplied her ,vith her food. Ilo,v touching is the com- 
munion with nature ".hich has ahvays characterized the 


8 l\Ir. Tomlinson's Tract, p. 12. These traditions are not noticC'd 
in the Cottonian 
16., of which ::\11'. T.'s tract is mostly a translation. 
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Saints! As in the Holy Scriptures ,ve read of beasts 
and birds commissioned to fulfil the office of angels in 
ministering to the heirs of salvation, so in the records 
of the Church ,ve find the same things occurring to the 
Saints. If the lions reverenced the virgin Daniel, they 
sho,ved a like veneration for the Christian martyrs in 
the bloody anlphitheatres. A savage bear licked the 
,vounds of St. Andronicus, a lioness crouched at the feet 
of St. Tarachus, a raven defended the unburied body of 
St. Vincent. St. Martin commanded the serpents and 
they obeyed him, St. Antony of Padua called on the 
fishes to come to his preaching ,vhen the heretics 
despised it, and St.. Francis, above all, lived in closest 
communion with the inferior animals. The s,vallows 
of Alviano, the ,vater-bird of. Rieti, the pheasant of 
Sienna, the ,volf of Gubbio, the falcon of Laverna- 
there are strange and sweet records how all these did 
hOlnage to the blessed St. Francis. N either are such 
things as these merely the legends of late superstitious 
ages. The lives of the Egyptian fathers are full of 
such things; St. Athanasius records them of St. Antony; 
and early in the fourth century St. Macrina, the grand- 
mother of the great Basil, taking refuge ,vith her hus- 
band in the forests of Pontus during persecution, ,vas 
miraculously fed by stags, and St. Gregory N azianzen 
has recorded the miracle. And the patterns of all 
these things are in the Scripture histories. This is one 
of the ,vays in which from time to time sanctity is 
permitted to retrieve portions of that state in which 
man 'vas in Eden, and surely such records may be a 
great consolation to us of ,yeak faith as sho.wing that 
the manner of life the world speaks against, of self- 
denial, solitude, voluntary discolnfort, fast, vigil, and 
virginity, is in reality that life ,vherein \ve are truly 
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,vorking our ,yay back to the Eden ,vhence ,ve have 
,vandered, as ,veIl as imitating I-IÜn ,vhose merciful 
assumption of our nature pledges to us at the last even 
more than the Eden ,ve have lost. Such miracles are 
not merely interesting, romantic, poetical, but they 
solemnly attest the power and heavenliness of that sys- 
tem of catholic morals, :so often stigmatized as degrad- 
ing, servile and superstitious; and it is as attestations 
of this that ,ve should keep theln in view, and bring 
them into notice. It is in vain for any criticism to 
make an iInpression upon the number, the prevalence in 
all countries and in all ages, and the authentic records 
of these legends: and ho\v then shall ,ve gainsay that 
system under ,vhich such lniracles took place, such mi- 
racles as Scri pture had already given us patterns o
 
such miracles as both for greatness and for number 
our Blessed Lord Himself taught us to expect after He 
was ascended up on high 1 
Did the homeless Bega begin to make her seaside 
cave a home 1 Did something like a local affection 
steal upon her, and tell her ho,v hard it ,vas to be 
wholly detached from the creatures, and that there ,vas 
a poetry in a holy life \vhich might come to be sought 
for its o,vn sake, and so do a mischief 
 Or did God 
please to try Ilis servant further, because she had 
strength to bear it 1 Ho,vever this may be, her long 
residence in the solitudes of Copeland caIne to an end. 
She had been called a\vay froln her father's house, and 
no,v she ,vas to leave the cave and ,voods so dear to her. 
Probably through the envy of the devil, angry at being 
,vorsted in his strife ,vi th a ,veak and lonely 'vornan, 
the shores of Copeland became infested by pirates. 
These ,,,ere wild beasts ,vith ,vhom no cOl1llnunion 
could be held. True it ,vas she had nothing of riches 
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to tempt them, nothing bright or fair but the mIracu- 
lous bracelet of her spiritual espousals. But her trea- 
sure was her chastity; and so disquieted ,vas the holy 
virgin by the presence of these terrible marauders, that 
she consulted God, and ,vas cOlnmanded by revelation 
to fly from the place; an injunction ,vhich she seems to 
have obeyed with such promptitude that she left behind 
the bracelet she so much prized. This fearful alarm 
which invaded the quietness of her beloved hermitage, 
the hardship of this ne,v exile, \vere to Bega but fresh 
proofs of the love of her heavenly Spouse, dra,ving her 
more closely to Himself, and making her realize still 
further that life is but a pilgrimage to I-lim, through 
\vhich His justifications ,vera to be the subject of her 
songs. Of the wicked it is said that their houses are 
safe from fear, and that the rod of God is not upon 
them: but the Saints have another heritage than this. 
Bega turned her footsteps east,vard. By what path 
she crossed the mountains, or ,vhether she skirted them 
by the lo,vlands lying between the Sohvay and the hills, 
and so entered Northumberland by the romantic valleys 
of the Tyne, \ve are not told. Probably \vhile she tended 
some of the sick poor she had heard of Oswald and the 
blessed Aidan, \vhose names and good deeds ,vould doubt- 
less reach the opposite coast, not,vithstanding the thin- 
ness of the inhabitants and the infrequency of commu- 
nication. To St. Aidan, ho,vever, she bent her steps. 
" To him," says the monk,9 "as to the bridelllan of her 
Bridegroom, Bega the bride of Christ, dra ,ving near, dis- 
closed every secret of her soul, and those divine things 
that ,vere ,vrought about her; and sought counsel from 
him after ,vhat manner she might draw the bands of love 


9 p. 13. 
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and obedience to,vards her heavenly Spouse more tightly. 
The man of Goù, then, like an excellent ,vatchman on 
the walls of Jerusalem, seeing her seeking and desiring 
to find her Beloved, struck her Inore deeply and ,vounded 
her ,vith the dart of divine love, and taking off the eÀ- 
pallium of the dress she had hitherto ,vorn, clothed her 
,vith a ne,v garment of salvation. For the holy bishop, 
according to the custOlll, blessed and consecrated the 
holy and uncorrupt virgin as the spouse of Christ, and 
lle,v bride of the Lamb. But he put upon her head a 
veil for a royal diadem, and a black garment for the 
purple robe, before which the region of the Northum- 
brians had no nun, as Bede the historian testifies. 1o The 
Saint certainly did well in this to,vards her, in order that 
she might thereafter preserve that sanctity, under a 
solemn vo,v, ,vhich she had hitherto kept by her o,vn 
deliberate resolve; and that ,vhat she had taken up to 
be maintained by her conduct in secret, she might no,v 
sho,v in public, even by her ou t,vard dress. And the 
holy presul inflamed the virgin lamp ,vhich shone before 
by itself, ,vith the breath of his holy exhortation, that it 
might shine nlore anù more, and become inextinguish- 
able before the coming of the Bridegroom, and adminis- 
tered to it in prayer the fire of divine love, the oil of 
good ,yorks, and the wick of pious devotion." 
This ,vas a great change in Bega's life. Deep as had 
been her peace upon the ,vooded shores of Copeland, 
he 
no"r enjoyed an in" ard peace ,rhich ,vas deeper far. 
Self,vill is apt to mingle even ,vith the best of our deeds; 
it not unfrelluently lnars penance, heartily taken up 
and austerely carried through. St. 
lary l\lagdalene of 
Pazzi said there "'"as more merit in bearing a sickness 
10 i. e. on the supposition that Rega is identical with Jleru. ßcde 
i v. 23. 
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with conformity to God's Will than in a life of self-im- 
posed austerities, and more consolation too, for in the one 
case \ve know the 'Vill of God, and in the other ,ve can- 
not tell how far we may be self- 'willed : and if ever she 
saw any of the novices, of ,vhom she was mistress, ac- 
quiring a love of prayer and seeming to prefer it to obe- 
dience and the external offices of the convent, she ,vas 
accustomed to load them with external offices beyond 
any others, in order to mortify that dangerous self-will 
which ,vas gro,ving up even with the love of prayer. 
There is no doubt then that Bega was now in a much 
more advantageous position. She ,vas not left to regu- 
late hersel
 to choose austerities and to take upon her- 
self the responsibility of a religious life. St. Aidan ,vas 
her bishop, and obedience to him ,vas clearly the ,vill of 
God. No sooner was she clothed in her black dress than 
she entered a haven of peace: she ,vas like a pilot re- 
signing the helm to another no,v that the mouth of the 
harbor is gained. For obedience is like Eden, a place, 
if not of carelessness, yet of childlike security. 
Surely that solitary virgin, of royal blood, ,vith her 
veiled head and long black robe, must have been an edi- 
fying sight to the N orthumbrians ; and yet a strange one 
too, for it was the first nun seen in the north of Eng- 
land; and the very sight of her alnong the half-taught 
people must have been as impressive as one of St. 
Aidan's sermons. The first nun was she in those goodly 
shires so soon to be peopled ,vith the spiritual children 
of St. Hilda. If it be correct that her first nunnery ,vas 
sorue,vhere on the northern bank of the "\tV ear, she did 
not stay long there, and perhaps did not make any esta- 
blishment. We must follo,v her else,vhere. 
In the beautiful bay of the Tees, when the sun goes 
do,vn behind the inland village of IIart, a golden splen- 
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dor lights up the northern promontory of that crescent 
of bright ,vaters. Less bold than the shado,vy cliffs of 
Yorkshire ,vhere the Cleveland' hills run do"rn into the 
sea, there is something singularly striking in the Dur- 
ham promontory, running far out into the "raves ,vhich 
make almost incessant thunder ainong the fretted arches 
,vhich the tide has scooped out for itself. The to,vn of 
Hartlepool does not stand at quite the extremity of the 
cape, but a space of green turf intervenes, ,vithout a tree, 
between the sea and the church of St. Hilda, ,,,hose low 
massy to,ver ,vith its flying buttresses may be seen far off 
This peninsula, or island as it ,vas of old, 'vent by the 
nanle of Heortheu or IIertesie, that is, the island of stags. 
And this was the gift ,vhich Bega received from St. Os- 
,vald. At that time probably the coast was covered 
,vith dense forests, and trees grew ,vhere the sea is now 
master. Anyone walking from Seaton Care,v to IIar- 
tlepool at lo,v tide may perceive that the beach for a 
great distance is composed of the roots of trees, and pos- 
sibly the s,vampy shallo,v, ,vhich, before the ne"w harbor 
was completed, rendered the approach to Hartlepool so 
,vearisomely circuitous at high tide, nlay have reached 
to the sea northward as ,yell as south,vard, and present- 
ing no barrier to the stags may yet have stayed the 
hunter, and so rendered that "\yoody cape a favorite haunt 
with those aninlals. But there came one no,v to that 
secluded promontory ,vhose feet had been nimble as harts' 
feet to fly froin the danger of the Î1npure pirates, and 
whose soul longed after God even more than any hart 
had ever desired the safe shelter of that forest. 
Behold then the blessed Bega at IIartlepool, sicut cer- 
vus ad fontes aquarunl! IIo\v llluch there ,,"ould be to 
remind her of her beloved Copeland! Here "\vere no 
suns setting in the sea, and she "\vho had been accus- 
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tomed to see the great orb sink do,vn In the Atlantic 
must now look west,vard towards her ancient solitude, 
while the sun sets over the inland ridge of Hart. But 
the cape of IIartlepool ,vas no solitude. By the aid 
of St. Os,vald, and under the counsel of St. Aidan, Bega 
built a monastery, not perhaps such a lordly structure as 
Coldingham, but still a Inonastery of great note. Let 
it be remembered that she ,vas the first nun N orthum- 
berland had ever seen. There ,vere worldly-wise people 
in those days as ,veIl as now, and a very unpractical and 
hopeless thing in their eyes would be the single "Toman 
in her black serge. Yet so it was-and perhaps we may 
learn something by it - Christians effect wonderful 
things ,vhen their ,vill is hearty and single. Bega 
built a great monastery; she built it ,vithin as well as 
without; she not only raised the house, but filled it 
,vith lluns. Something was there so beautiful and con- 
vincing in the evangelical character of a nun that the 
new house of Hartlepool was not only thronged with 
,vorld-renouncing virgins, but it was the cause of an 
outbreak of zeal and holy love, like the zeal of" She- 
chaniah the son of J ehiel, one of the sons of Elam," in the 
days of Ezra, who proposed the putting a,vay of strange 
,vives; for Bega's biographer tells us that "not only 
many virgins ,vere brought after her to the IIeavenly 
King, invited and stirred up by her exhortation and 
example, hut also many converts, repenting of their mar- 
ried state and secular conversation, ,vere offered in joy 
and exultation in the temple to the Divine King, and 
subjected to Ilis service. So the bride of Christ, who 
languished for the love of her Bridegroom, ardently 
wished to be supported by flowers, to be surrounded by 
apple-trees." 
They who alnong flowers and s,veet rushes and green 
1\1 
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boughs thread the passages and mount the staircases 
of the Jesuits' College at ROllle on the feast of St. 
Aloysius, and see his poor bedroom now converted into 
n gaily decorated chapel, and the place cro,vded ,vith 
Roman boys thinking of him ,vith love and honor for 
his ,,,"onderful chastity, feel a strange pleasure in the 
contrast ,vhen their eyes light upon a picture of the 
youthful noble performing menial offices in the college 
kitchen. The Irish princess affords us the same ex- 
ample of a humility delighting in abject places and oc- 
cupations. "\Vhile the nunnery of Hartlepool ,vas build- 
ing, she 'vas too ,veak to labor ,yith her hands, but she 
Jnade herself the slave of the ,vorkmen. She cooked 
their provisions for them, carried their dinners to them 
so that their work might be as little interrupted as 
possible, and, as the monk says, she ,vas ever minister- 
ing and running backwards and for,vards, like a bee 
laden ,yith honey. At length the holy house ,vas 
finished, the ,vorkmen dismissed, the nuns corne, and 
Bega become an abbess in the Church of Christ. But 
there ,vas still ,vork to be done, work in ,vhich her 
old skill in broidery ,yould help her. The church ,vas 
built, but there were frontals, corporals, curtains, copes, 
chasubles, and a hundred things wanted in the ,yay of 
decoration; and accordingly the ,vhole place ,vas full of 
gentle nuns, spinning, and weaving, and sewing, and 
copying patterns, and yet the ,vhile silent and recol- 
lected, their hearts stayed on God and occupied ,vith 
the sweets of celestial meditation. For not,vithstand- 
ing all this other ,york, and the wants and unsettled- 
ness of a new monastery, "she urged them Inost fer- 
vently to the keeping of fasts and ,vatchings, to the 
singing of hymns and psalms, and spiritual songs, and to 
the study of holy reading; so that she was the admira- 
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tion of the whole congregation. But among the other 
gifts of virtue ,vith which the Divine Grace had endowed 
her, she exceeded in humility beyond the standard of 
nature and human habit. Thus she did Martha's work 
that she might not neglect Mary's holy rest, nor, on the 
other hand, contemn a necessary service on account of 
Mary's sabbath. And because she was accepted by 
God and man, she enlarged her monastery with pos- 
sessions given by princes; to wit, :first, by St. Oswald, 
and afterwards by St. Os,vin, the future martyr." 
It would have been interesting to know what kind 
of a rule St. Aidan gave to this :first N orthumbrian 
nunnery, how far it was his own drawing up, or how 
far copied from rules already existing, or how far mo- 
dified by the suggestions of the blessed abbess herself: 
We should wish to know whether strict cloister was 
prescribed, or ,vhether the nuns were occupied in ,yorks 
of mercy outside their walls, and ,vhether there was any 
conventual hospitality connected with the peculiarly 
safe and inviting anchorage of the bay, so greatly 
needed along that bleak and repulsive coast, and which 
one wild night so often :fills with shipping even in the 
present days of improved navigation. IIowever there 
were doubtless the offices of the Church, and mental 
prayer, and examinations of conscience, and humilia- 
tions in chapter, and a covetousness of chastity, and a 
love of Christ-like poverty, and a prompt self-abasing 
obedience: and a blessed thing, surely a very blessed 
thing it was for the rough-mannered Northumbrians to 
have such a heaven on earth amongst them, as that 
community of gentle women, a beacon on the rocks 
of that sea-fretted promontory, whose far-off light it 
was very pleasant to look back upon, knowing it ,vas 
the first light of the kind ,vhich had shone alnong 
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the people of those various and beautiful shires of the 
north. 
l\Iean\vhile Christian things \vere gro\ving among the 
N orthulnbrians; and greatly gladdened, no doubt, was 
the heart of good St. Aidan, and a cause of very unen- 
vious joy was it to the abbess of Hartlepool. There 
came another holy ,voman into the diocese of Lindis- 
farne, by the bishop's invitation; and he gave her a site 
some\vhere on the banks of the \yoodland "\Vear, \yith 
its thin streams and broad beds of gravel. Perhaps it 
might be close to vVearmouth, for Sunderland church 
\",as dedicated to St. Hilda, and St. IIilda was the 
stranger freshly come among the N orthumbrians to 
emulate the example of Bega. 
Mean\vhile Bega gre\v a little discontented ,vith her 
position; for there are circumstances in ,,
hich even 
Saints do not fear to want resignation, or at least to do 
their best to effect a change, and their exam pIe in this 
respect is not likely to be pernicious to the world at 
large. "Vhat Saints :find it hard to submit to is a 
position \vhich seems to distract them from the single 
thought of God and love of their heavenly Spouse. 
They are not backward to sacrifice the joys of secret 
contemplation, the raptures of prayer, the delights of 
the cloister, \vhere the needs of the faith or the 'welfare 
of their neighbors call them to serve God in another 
way. Even l\iary \vent out in haste when once she had 
ascertained her Lord's call. But \vhen their present 
circumstances involve them in cares \vholly or partially 
secular, and attach them too much to the creature when 
they would he entirely devoted to the service of the 
Creator, ,vhen the perfection \vhich they covet seems to 
recede from them, holy persons have felt such a yearn- 
ing after heavenly things that they have considered it 
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an imperative duty to divest themselves of offices and 
responsibilities which seem to drag their souls earth- 
wards. Ho,v inconsistent is all this, a man of the 
"Torld will say; ,vhat guarantee is there that these rest- 
less Saints are not after all ,vorshipping self-,vill, which 
it is the primary object of a monk or nun to renounce 
 
How can they be sure of it themselves 1 Are not these 
vagaries of the old abbesses just what we see among 
unsettled but well-meaning religious ,vomen of our own 
times 1 To this ,ve "may ans,ver, Certainly not: for the 
catholic system is a ,vhole, and one part succours the 
other, or is the complement of the other. Under it 
there were then, and there are to-day for such as are 
blessed enough to live under it, such things as disci- 
pline, superiors, obedience, confessors, spiritual directors, 
the obligation of vows, limited and strictly defined dis- 
pensing po\vers, and so forth,-very uncouth and harsh- 
sounding ,vords to modern ears, menacing and despotic 
things which Lutheran laxity and protestant freedom and 
the pewholders of popular chapels will find it very diffi- 
cult to live under. Indeed the monastic system alto- 
gether is to heresy very much what an exhausted 
receiver ,vould be to any luckless animal ",.hom the 
cruel philanthropy of science thought it needful to im- 
prison therein. Nuns 'vere not the patronesses of their 
bishops and confessors, nor the self-appointed judges of 
their doctrines, nor the loq uacious adlnirers of their 
sermons, but very humble, sad, downcast sort of people 
who never imagined they had a ,vord to say for them- 
selves when they received an over-harsh reproof or a 
disagreeable order. At least good nuns, true nuns, 
were such as this; and perhaps enough has been said 
to make it clear that Bega ,vas a very pattern of nuns. 
But ,vhat was Bega's grievance 1 ...\las! a very sub- 
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tIe and refined one, many people ,viII think. Ho,v- 
ever, imaginary and ,,
ilful conceit or not, ,vhat troubled 
Bega 'vas this :-she acl1Jt'Í1'ed, as her biographer mObt 
aptly,vords it, to see how when she had gone through 
so much to put off tbe world, behold! she had no,v put 
it on again very unexpectedly in the shape of a Chris- 
tian abbacy. In other ,yords St. Bega came to think 
that Church preferment ,vas only the world in sheep's 
clothing. "\Vhatever comes of this doctrine, in holding 
,vhich the abbess of Hartlepool has been by no means 
singular, she did her best to get out of the snare in a 
la"i'ul ,yay. There must be abbesses, there must be 
bishops, and in fact prelates of all sorts; the Church 
could not get on without them. It cannot be supposed 
hut that this objection ,vould present itself to Bega's 
Inind ; but she ,vould probably dispose of it by a truism 
equally obvious, that there would al,vays be plenty of 
persons, and good persons too, ,vho 'would be ready to 
accept prelacies, and to fill them edifyingly. Yet for 
all that there may be higher offices in the Church than 
visible prelacies, and higher hearts to be called to them. 
Bega felt her dignity and po,ver both dangerous and 
distressing: ho,v ,vas she to exercise absolute control 
over many nUllS, ,vho thought herself less than the least, 
nnd the chief of sinners 1 how ,vas she to endure marks 
of homage and respect, the highest place in chapter, and 
a special stall in the choir, ,vhen she pined to be abject 
and dishonored as Christ was 1 þo,v ,vas she, ,vith a 
Inother's charity, to see that the cellarer provided for 
the bodily necessities of her community, .,,,hen she craved 
after the poverty of Christ 
 ho,v 'vas she to inlpose 
penances on the erring, ,,,hen her ,,,hole nature shrunk 
frolH it 1 IIer self-abasenlent ,vas too great, too perfect, 
too heavenly, to allow her to be fit to fill high places, 
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and exercise authority. No, says her faithful monk, 
" she, \vho washed her feet from all the dust of earthly 
ministration, ,vas troubled within hersel
 because she 
thought she had as it were again defiled them under the 
cares of her office. For she remembered the voice of 
that turtle that she used to hear in her o,vn country, 
that light ,yhispering that she felt breathing in the in- 
terior of her cell, and saying, 'Vho ,viII give me to be 
as I was in former tÏ1nes, when God was secretly in 
my tabernacle, ,yhen I was intoxicated ,vith the plenty 
of His House, and He gave me to drink of the torrent 
of His pleasure 1 'Yhile she frequently turned these 
things over in her mind, her spirit ,vas troubled within 
her, because, considering ho\v to relinquish every ex- 
ternal business and all the lllinistry of Martha, and 
choosing 1rfary's best part ,vhich shall not be taken 
away, the renunciation of the government of the mo- 
nastery which she had built, \vithout any retractation, 
sat upon her mind." 
Abbots and bishops seeking to lay down their crosiers 
and lllitres to copy the humility and lo,v estate of 
Christ, and popes grudging the dispensation lest the 
Church should suffer loss through lack of these good 
men's services, and the abbots and the bishops growing 
urgent and almost clamorous, and the popes loving 
them the more for their ,vant of prompt submission in 
such a matter, and at length wisely dreading to interfere 
with a divine vocation, and reluctantly giving way- 
this is an edifying contest ,vhich has been many times 
renewed in every age of the Catholic Church. Indeed 
it is almost one of those fe,v characteristics which give 
a tangible unity to the lives of the Saints amid their 
astonishing diversity. The like contest now took place 
bet,veen Bega and St. Aidan. The bishop refused to 
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give her a dispensation, or to allo,v her abdication. 
IIis reluctance ,vas most natural; for though Bega in 
her own estimation ,vas the chief of sinners, to others 
she was a manifest vessel of God's election. Sucb a 
beginning ,vould not promise ,veIl for N orthulnbrian 
nunneries, yet after all what could promise better 1 

ut Bega's ÏInportunity was in the end more than a 
match for the bi
hop's reluctance. She gave him no 
rest; the historian distinctly states, that, not content 
,vith seasonable requests, she ,vas unseasonably urgent 
about it- instans inopportune - so strongly ,vas she 
b
nt upon it. At length St. Aidan gave ,yay, anù 
Bega laid do\vn her dignity to her o,vn infillite con- 
tentment and exceeding joy. 

Iost inconsistent Saint! She loved her nuns 
quite as ,veIl as bel' o,vn soul. She procures the 
stranger from the banks of the 'Veal', the blessed Hilda, 
to be unanimously elected abbess, her election to be 
more than ,villingly confirmed by St. Aidan; and St. 
Hilda resolutely refusing the proffered dignity, Bega 
forces it upon her with lnost earnest supplications, as 
though her acceptance of it ,vould make Iter conscience 
more tban easy about her resignation and the ,velfare of 
the spiritual children ,vhom she had gathered together. 
"The altercation bet,veen tbese friends of God," says 
the chronicler, " ,vas sufficiently bumble and friendly, 
seeing that each preferred the life of the other to her 
own; nor ,vas there less strife bet,veen them about not 
receiving preferment than is ,yont to arise among the 
ambitious, infected" ith the poison of simoniacal heresy, 
about obtaining advancement. Yet the humility of 
Bega in this part ,vas victorious, and IIilda's obedience, 
although un,villing, still sublnitted to be conquered." 
IIartlep.,ol certainly ,vitnessed strange scenes in that 
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seventh century ; the picturesque peninsula, the green 
turf glistening with the eyes of wild thyme which the 
salt spray spares, the broad sunny bay, the many- 
chambered rocks resonant for ever with the sea's in- 
nocuous thunder, the ,vhite climbing columns of angry 
foam which the children watch so long and so delight- 
edly, these are all still there; but the nunnery is gone, 
and St. Bega is gone, and St. Hilda, and the gentle 
community, and the matins and the diurnal hours, and 
the mental prayer, and the examinations of conscience, 
and the humiliations in chapter, and all the holy and 
beautiful theology of monastic vows; these are gone, 
and much Inore is gone with them, which ,vould be a 
blessing to Hartlepool, even though it does not miss 
them, for there are stages when disease has gone so far 
that the patients do not dream they are so near being 
incurable. Such ,vas IIartlepool in the seventh cen- 
tury; the bustling port, the new harbor, the raihvay, 
the growing to,vn enlarging itself to meet its novel 
position, are doubtless things of Christian import and 
furnish grave questions for the Church to solve. Cer- 
tainly opening our eyes to the merits of the past ought 
to do anything but blind us to the real advantages of 
the present, yet there is a Christian admonition too in 
getting ourselves to imagine IIartlepool as it ,vas \vhen 
the stags ,vere but half dispossessed, and the first nun 
of the north was the crosiered queen of that fair penin- 
sula. 
The endo\vments of the Saints are very various. The 
gifts requisite for founding a monastery and sheltering 
it in its feeble beginnings are quite different from those 
required for the governnlent of an established and tho- 
roughly furnished cOilllnunity. They are of a much 
rarer kind; and it would appear, froln lllany instances, 
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that \vhere they have been given God does not suffer the 
possessors of them to rest. They are, as it ,vere, driven 
forth and driven forth perpetually to make new begin- 
nings, and so fulfil their functi
ns in the Church. An 
active yet very settled disposition, forbearing patience, 
po,ver of influencing others, a quickness, almost inven- 
tive, to detect ,vays and means, an aptness to use them, 
a dexterity in converting seeming obstacles into real 
succors, a calm foresight and a very gentle determina- 
tion,-these seem on the whole the qualities required 
in a founder. St. Theresa, for example, had a singular 
talent that ,yay, ,vhich may be discerned even through 
the modest concealments of her autobiography, and her 
accounts of her sixteen chief foundations, ,vritten in obe- 
dience to the orders of her confessors, Francis Garcia of 
Toledo, the Dominican, and father Ripaldi, the Jesuit. 
Thus also ,ve read of St. David before he settled at 
Ross, that he " ,vent about preaching and founding mo- 
nasteries," which seems a strange method of expression 
at first sight, and of St. Lugid we read that he founded 
a hundTed monasteries. So in like manner ,vas Bega 
driven forth, from Copeland by the pirates, frOln Hartle- 
pool by her o,vn humility and thirst for perfection, 
from both places doubtless by God's vocation. So long 
as there were the obstacles, perplexities, and anxieties 
of a ne\y foundation to cope ,vith, so long Bega found 
no danger or distress in being foremost. It ,vas no 
nlore than the privilege of laboring and suffering above 
others. But ,vhen quietness brought dignity, honor 
and po,ver, her lo,vliness took the alarm. IIer subse- 
quent history is very obscure, obscure as the holy abbess 
,vould have \vibhed it to be, ,vhen she bade IIilda fare- 
,veIl, and left her hard-,von promontory behind. But 
it seenlS not im pro bable that she too had the gift of 
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making foundations. Beal, or Beag Hall, near Pomfret, 
is supposed by some to have been one of her founda- 
tions ; 11 and her name is connected ,vith three other 
places in Yorkshire, viz. Tadcaster, Newton Kyme and 
Aberford. However it seems agreed, on the whole, 
though not without dissentient voices, that when she 
left Hartlepool she went to Calcaria, and further that 
Calcaria is Tadcaster, a town nine miles south of York, 
and near the river Wharfe. At Tadcaster she" built 
herself a mansion, and led a life of great perfection there 
for a long time." But it does not appear whether the 
mansion for herself was a monastery, or simply a her- 
mitage; but one would infer from the mention of her 
great perfection, and from her having resigned the go- 
vernment of Hartlepool because it stood in the ,yay of 
her perfection, that her life at Tadcaster ,vas that of a 
hermit. What interior trials she suffered, what heights 
she climbed, and to what a union ,vith God the blessed 
virgin now attained, is unknown to any but the Spirit who 
led her as lIe pleased along the paths of perfection, and 
in a measure possibly to her Guardian Angel. Enough 
for us that she lives to intercede with our Intercessor 
for the Church of those parts ,vhich she illustrated by 
her sanctity. 
One pleasure there was which Bega did not think it 
well to deny herself: a visit, said to have been annual,t2 
to her successor St. Hilda, then abbess of the famous 
monastery of Whitby. During the seven years of St. 
IIilda's ,yeary sickness the monk says that Bega "vi- 
sited her frequently and dwelt a long time ,vith her." 
This looks as if either the visit had never been a formal 
yearly courtesy, or at least very naturally ceased to be 
11 Mr. Tomlinson states that there is no evidence of this, p. ] 7. 
12 See No. iv. of this work, p. 42. 
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so when it pleased God to subject St. IIilda to such 
long and acute sufferings. Evident it is that there 
was a most dear and holy friendship bet,veen those 
great Saints, such as w'ould not steal the hearts of either 
from their heavenly Spouse, but \vould spur the emu- 
lous feet of buth in the ,yay of perfection. 
St. IIilda in the last year of her life founded a nun- 
nery at IIackness; thither St. Bega came, on a visit to 
the nuns, a fe,v days before St. Hilda's death. The 
abbess was not at Hackness herself, but, as it \vould 
appear, at 'Vhitby, and had left a nun named _Freitha 
to govern the ne\v cOilllnuni ty for the time. llackness, 
it must be reulelnbered, is thirteen miles from "\Vhitby. 
No\vone night about cock-cro\ving, that is, before ma- 
tins, Bega ,vas lying in the dormitory at Hackness. 
Suddenly she eard in the spirit the great bell uf 
vVhitby convent, ,vhich ,vas tolled to call the com- 
munity together 'when any of them \vas dead; and 
above she beheld an immense light pouring do,vn from 
heaven, and filling every part of the building, the roof 
of which seemed to be entirely taken a,vay, and amid 
the intolerable blaze she discerned ,vhat she ,vas given to 
understand ,vas the soul of St. Hilda, borne by .A.ngels 
into heaven, and overpassing the realms of purgatory. 
vVhen she came to herself, Bega, uncertain \vhether she 
had dreamed a dream or seen a vision, felt in\vardly 
sure that God had taken St. Hilda to herself. IIaif in 
sorro,v, half in fear, she a ,vakened Freitha, and the 
,vhole cOIDIuunity rose up, and for the rest of the night 
sang psalrns and Haid prayers for the repose of their 
blessed mother's suul. In the morning SOine uf the 
monks came froin 'Vhitby to acquaint them ,vith the 
decease of the abbess, ,vhich took place at the very 
hour 'v hen it had been revealed to Bega. 
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In its outward circumstances this holy legend looks 
at first sight like a modern ghost story. Of course it is 
really a very different thing, if for no other reason, at 
least for this, that the t\VO persons concerned ,vere 
blessed Saints of the holy Church. But the legend is 
interesting for another reason, and on such a subject- 
matter by interesting is meant edifying. If by ob- 
servant classification important la\ys are come at in 
human sciences, perhaps by a reverent and minute at- 
tention to all that is preternatural in the lives of the 
Saints a serious man might COlne to learn a great deal 
that ,vas very solemn indeed, and which would serve for 
the illustration of many principles of ascetic and still 
more of mystic theology handed down by the anchorets 
and monks and spiritual Inasters of the Church. So 
far as many actions are concerned, "\vhich seem to the 
world as if reversing right and wrong, there is most un- 
deniably a singular uniformity visible in the endless 
variety of the lives of the Saints; and it may be that 
there is a similar uniformity in the preternatural vi- 
sions, revelations, and the like, ,vhich are so seemingly 
various in sacred histories; and if it be so it must be ex
 
tremely instructive, though it demands a most reve- 
rential study as remelnbering'Vhose dealings they are 
which ,ve are venturing to gaze upon. N ow there has 
been hardly any kind of visions, so obviously making a 
class, as the visions of disembodied spirits either at the 
moment of departure or issuing out of purgatory; and 
this revelation l11ade to St. Bega of her friend's decease, 
having been shared by so many other Saints both an- 
cient and modern, is more interesting than if it ,vere 
some distinctive favor granted to herself only. Thus 
St. l{entigern saw the angels carrying up to heaven the 
soul of the great St. David. at the very hour of his 
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death; St. Benedict sa,v the soul of St. Scholastica his 
sister pass up,vards like a dove, and though his o,vn 
soul ,vas not seen, yet the luminous track by,vhich it 
ascended ,vas visible to some of his monks; and ,vhen 
those who revere the prin1itive ages of the Church 
feel back,vard to admit the many stories told of St. 
Theresa and St. l\lary l\lagdalene of Pazzi seeing souls 
liberated from purgatory, they should remember how 
St. Perpetua early in the third century saw the soul of 
her little brother Dinocrates issuing purified from an 
intermediate place of darkness, when she interceded for 
him in prison after her first glorious confession. Per- 
haps it may incline some readers to think more ,vor- 
thily of ,vhat is here but an obscure English legend, 
resting on evidence not particularly clear, if ,ve go a 
little out of our ,yay, and put side by side ,vith it a 
story, strikingly similar in all points, told of no less a 
Saint than St. Benedict and by no less a doctor than 
St. Gregory the Great, ",.hose memory may -well be 
blessed alnong Englishmen. 
Among the early Benedictiné monasteries ,vas that of 
St. Sebastian in Campania; 
fabillon calls it thirty 
miles from l\lonte Cassino. The abbot of this monas- 
tery, Servandus, a deacon, ,vas an intimate friend of St. 
Benedict, ana St. Gregory tells us they used often to 
meet to hold spiritual conferences and thus to give each 
other the s,veet food of the heavenly country in pious 
discourses. One night after they had separated, St. 
Benedict remained in. the upper part of the tower in 
,vhich he generally d,velt, and Servandus ,vent to rest 
at the botton1, there being a staircase conlIDunicating 
bet,veen the t,vo apartInents. I t was not yet time for 
Inatins, but Beneaict ,vas one whose eyes full often pre- 
vented the nigLt-,vatches. lIe was standing at his 
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window, possibly that the chill night-air might dispel 
his drowsiness, and there he prayed to God. It was a 
calm night, and suddenly a great light was poured 
down from heaven, ,vhich absorbed all the darkness, 
till the night became even more radiant than the na- 
tural day. I t seemed to St. Benedict that the ,vhole 
world was so collected under that light and illumined 
by it, that he saw it all at one simultaneous glance, 
like our blessed Lord's vision from the top of Quaren- 
tana. While the Saint stood gazing on this vision he 
saw a fiery sphere traversing the brightness, and ascend- 
ing up to heaven. It ,vas borne by angels, and in it 
St. Benedict discerned ,vhat he recognized to be the 
soul of Germanus, bishop of Capua. We say 'recognized, 
as the nearest word to express the meaning, remember- 
ing the recognition of lVIoses and Elias by St. Peter, 
which ,vas perha}Js not miraculous but according to 
some laws of the spiritual world of ,vhich 've know 
nothing. St. Benedict immediately called Servandus to 
ascend the tower, that he might be a witness of the 
revelation. Servandus, either arriving as the vision was 
fading or seeing as much ,vith his bodily eye as the in- 
ward illumination of his soul allo\ved, beheld some small 
portion of the exceeding brightness. Forthwith St. 
Benedict despatched some one from the neighboring 
town to the city of Capua, ,vhere he learned that the 
holy Germanus had departed to a better life at the very 
hour at ,vhich the Saint had been favored ,vith the vi- 
sion. And are not all holy men the servants of Him 
,vho spake in old time by vision unto His Saints 
 
After the death of St. IIilda Bega returned no more 
to Tadcaster; but abode in the nunnery of I-Iackness. 
At her friend's death, ,vhom she did not long survive, 
she had led a monastic life for more than thirty years ; 
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and it may have been some presentiment or foreknow- 
ledge of her o,vn con1ing departure ,vhich induced her 
to relnain among St. IIilda's children at Hackness. She 
entered into her rest on the 31st of October: her bio- 
grapher says, "aptly enough, ,vhile she ,vas observing 
the Vigil of All Saints she quitted the ,vorld to join 
their society, that, ,vinter coming upon the earth, all 
,vinter 1night pass a,vay from her, lEaving it j and the 
rain might cease and depart, that eternal spring might 
shine upon her, and the bloon1 of roses and the lilies of 
the valley might appear to her in heaven." 
After this the Danes caIne do,vn like a flood upon 
the land, and the relics no less than the records of many 
of the Saints ,vere lost, and their holy houses burnt and 
plundered, and the Church had much ado, not without 
miraculous helps, to retrieve ,vhat she did retrieve when 
something like peaceful times came back to her. The 
very local features of the ancient sanctity ,vere worn 
out from the face of the land, and in many places ir- 
recoverably obliterated. A very a,yful judglnent it was, 
and it ,vas truly wonderful ho,v ,yell the Church reco- 
vered from it. Amidst the confusion all tradition of 
St. Bega's burial ,vas lost j the quiet houses ,vhich St. 
IIilda planted ,vere over,vhehneJ by the Inarauding 
bands, and became miserable desolations instead of 
goodly homes perpetually vocal ,
ith divine psalmody. 
"The precious pearl lay hid in the heart of the earth," 
so the Inonk speaks of St. Bega's body ; and so time went 
on till the t,velfth century, some,vhere about 4GO years 
after her death, and then it ,vas revealed to SOlne holy 
men, probably devoted to the melnory of the Saint, that 
she lay buried in the cemetery at IIackness. Supposing 
the veneration sho,vn by the catholic Church for the 
Saints, and the honors paid to their relics, to be, as 
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dogll1atic ,vriters teach, a necessary gro,vth of the doc- 
trine of the Incarnation, these discoveries of particular 
relics at particular times may all ha ve been provi- 
dentially ordered so as to meet certain emergencies in 
the Church, and to reinforce her life and vigor at a 
given season. The holy men were not disobedient to 
the admonition; they repaired to the cemetery at Hack- 
ness, and after much digging they found a sarcophagus 
on the lid of ,vhich were the ,vords, Hoc est sepulchrum 
Begu. On removing the lid a small clod (gleba) of her 
body was found, and a veil upon her head hardly cor- 
rupted at all ; and a sweet odor breathed from her relics, 
which ,vere transported to the monastery in solemn pro- 
ceSSl 0 n. 
The Cell or Priory of St. Bega on the headland ,vhich 
bears her name on the Cumbrian coast was built in the 
reign of Henry the First, and a monk named Robert 
,vas the first prior. 1\1:any Iniracles were wrought at 
her intercession in the country round about; and to 
swear on the bracelet of St. Bega 'vas the most solemn 
of all oaths, ,vhich fe,v durst break, for many and well 
authenticated ,vere the instances in which immediate 
and signal vengeance had fallen upon the offenders. 
The bracelet appears to have been found by the people 
after her precipitate flight. It would be cherished first 
as an affecting memorial of a benefactress, and then 
held in reverence as the authentic relic of a Saint. 
There are many interesting traces of the way in ,vhich 
this mysterious bracelet acted as sOlnething humanizing 
in that wild district, and stood in the stead of la,v dur- 
ing times in \vhich law's voice, ho,vever majestic, ,vas 
too calm to be heard. It ,vould be beyond the scope of 
this memoir to give a detailed account of these mira- 
cles, resting as they do on very slight evidence, and all 
N 
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tending one way, namely to sho,v ho,v the devotion to 
St. Bega ,vas, independent of higher ends to separate 
souls, a great po"rer of civilization in the region ,,
here 
she had dedicated herself to God in a solitary and vir- 
gin life. One miracle, ho,vever, may be related, not as 
resting on better evidence than the others, but partly as 
having a singular poetical beauty, and partly as being a 
thing not at all unlikely to happen (though there is no 
proof that it did happen in this case) in rude times 
,vhen the quiet hand of social order could not Inake it- 
self felt, and the monuments of ancient piety,yere likely 
to be lost amid the covetous knights and rough-handed 
barons, ,vho looked ,vith jaundiced eye on the fair fields 
and good broad lands \vhich had been severed from their 
patrimony and given to the Church by their more de- 
vou t ancestors. 
The story runs thus. Ranulph 
Ieschines ,vas a very 
great man in Copeland, and at one time a very good 
man, ,vhich is not often the case ,vith great men. lIe 
had a special devotion to St. Bega, as ,vas natural for a 
Copeland man; and he thought it very wrong the Saint 
should have no shrine in those parts ,vhere she had led 
such a marvellous and holy life. But Ranulph did not 
content himself váth thinking about the Inatter. There 
,vas a much shorter interval bet,veen \vord and deed 
then than there unhappily is in our days. Ranulph 
started off to Y ork,-he could not go to a better place; 
-there he ,vent to the monastery of our Blessed Lady, 
-whose monks so fit as St. l\lary's to serve a Saint 
like Bega, a virgin too herself of royal lineage 
 there 
he asked for some monks and got them. lIe carried 
his prize into Copeland; the goodly town of Kirkby 
stood on or near the site of Bega's hernlÍtage, and luckily 
it ,vas his o,vn to,vn, houses, people and all, and he gave 
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it \vith sundry lands to God and St. Mary, and built a 
cell in honor of St. Bega, and the place was called 
Kirkby Begog, now St. Bees. After,vards Ranulph 
wished he had ,vaited a little longer, and he began 
to open his ears to ,vhat worldly people said about the 
holy friars, and to think that monks were very useless 
people, and he had not even the consolation of kno"\v- 
ing what a great many people "\vould be of his opinion 
in tinles to conlee However Ranulph wished he had 
his lands back again: the oftener he looked on the 
goodly crops in the monks' fields, probably much better 
cultivated than his o\vn, the more protestant he grew. 
As ,vas said before, in those days men acted upon their 
thoughts with a rapidity unkno,vn at present: he had 
made a mistake certainly in bringing these monks in to 
Copeland; the next best thing was to starve them out. 
Ranulph ,vas assuredly, as nlodern historians speak, in 
advance of his age; he anticipated exactly (for there is 
a striking uniformity in wickedness irrespective of cen- 
turies) the line of conduct which Henry thij Eighth 
adopted, only Ranulph ,vas not a king, so he could not 
hang the prior of St. Bees. Like Henry, Ranulph 
,vished to have the lands of the Church, and yet to be 
quite orthodox; so he was obliged, as it ,vould have 
been very unseemly then to have laid violent hands on 
the monks, to descend to the more con1monplace remedy 
of a la\v-suit, ,vhich must have been both tedious and 
mortifying to a strong-handed man like Ranulph. Still 
monks \vere the order of the day then, so nothing else 
would do. After many delays, \vhich no doubt teased 
the poor monks as well as chafed Ranulph, the lawyers 
fixed a day for the final and peremptory decision, and 
summoned the country people to be eye-,vitnesses of the 
settling of the boundaries, so that it nlight become a 
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matter of notoriety and not be called in question again. 
Ranulph did not w"ant the church or the conventual 
precinct: they would be awkward property to a man of 
his turn of nlind; he would be content with the lands. 
The unhappy monks, fright.ened by Ranulph and bewil- 
dered by law, thought the best thing they could do was 
to invocate St. Bega, i. e. to put their trust in God, for 
,vhich the other ,vas only a roundabout method of ex- 
pression, ,vhich the reader mayor may not approve. 
'V ell-the day canle, and the monks, and the lawyers, 
and the country people, and Ranulph too. Doubtless 
nobody stayed at home in Copeland but those who w"ere 
too old or too young to leave; and perhaps we should 
not be mistaken in divining that the sympathies of the 
rustics were all ,vith the monks, for it was only the 
love of the poor, ignorant, uneducated, superstitious 
people, ,vhich kept monks uppermost so long. Now, 
if Bega was to appear to settle the question hersel
 in 
,vhat possible form could she come better or more aptly 
or ,vith more unmistakeable figure, virgin as she "
as, 
than in ,vhitest chastest sno,v 
 13 Nobody could doubt 
,vhat that meant: and so it ,vas: do,vn came a most 
sudden and unlooked-for fall of ,vhitest sno,v: moun- 
tains and tree-tops, house-roofs and sea-shore, all through 
Copeland ,vere covered ,vi th dazzling sno,v: bu t every 
rood ,vhich the monks claimed was most accurately 
marked out: not a flake fell thereon: all Copeland 
,vas white, and the sea was bl ue, and the monks' 
lands, like a colored province in it map, all of radiant 
green. Thus there could be no question but that Bega 
had herself put a most summary stop to the la,v-suit; 


13 The reader may remember the beautiful tradition of the Basilica 
of Santa. l\Iaria 
:Iaggiore at Rome, otherwise St. l\:Iary ad Nives. 
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the monks thought, for they tell us so, of Gideon. s 
fleece; the rustics were convinced; the la"wyers did not, 
perhaps durst not, say they were not; and it was plain 
the less Ranulph said the better, for he was not in a 
particularly pleasant or dignified position. This story 
is interesting as showing a somewhat strange relation 
bet,veen a convent and its "pious founder :"14 it may 
be hoped such relative positions "were not common in 
those days. It is certainly in that point of vie-w a very 
ugly story. 
It has already been mentioned that on the headland 
of St. Bees there is still a school of Christian doctrine, 
something like a local connection, a frail yet unbroken 
tradition, bet,veen old times and our o\vn. And it is 
said 15 that at this day the inhabitants of the neighbor- 
ing villages resort to the Church of St. Bees at Easter 
for the purpose of communicating, and that from a con- 
siderable distance, insomuch that the village is quite 
cro\vded, and the clergy are obliged to have an early 
Communion in addition to the one ,vhich follo\vs morn- 
ing prayers. There is something very, very mournful 
in the way in which "\ve are driven to cherish even 
such poor acknowledgments of love for the Catholic 
Past. 


By the kind permission of the author we are allowed 
to reprint entire Mr. Wordsworth's beautiful stanzas on 
St. Bees, "\vritten, be it observed, so long ago as 1833. 
The date is noticed as giving a fresh instance of the 


14 Nicholson and Burns make JVilliarn Meschines, Ranulph's brother, 
the founder or restorer (if the Danes had destroyed a previous cell) of 
St. Bees. 
15 By Mr. Tomlinson, note, p. 80. 
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reIn ark able ,yay in which his poems did in divers places 
anticipate the revival of catholic doctrines alnong us. 
'Vhen anyone considers the tone of sneering ,vhich ,vas 
abuost universal in English authors ,vhen treating of a 
religious past ,vith 1vhich they did not sympathize, the 
tone of these verses is very striking indeed, the more 
striking since l\lr. 1V ords\vorth's works prove him to be 
very little in sympathy ,vith ROlnan doctrine on the 
,,'hole. Yet the affectionate reverence for the catholic 
past, the humble consciousness of a loss sustained by 
ourselves, the readiness to put a good construction on 
,,'hat he cannot ,vholly receive, are in this poem in very 
edifying contrast ,vith even the half irreverent sportive- 
ness of 1\11". Southey's pen ,vhen employed on similar 
subject-Inatters. The poet, it luay be observed, assumes 
on the authority of county historians a Cell of St. Bega 
destroyed by the Danes, and so traces the history of 
the sacred headland down to the modern college. The 
reader, acquainted ,vith Mr. Wordsworth's poelns, ,viII 
find an alteration in the last stanza; it has been printed 
as it is here given at the request of the author himself. 
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STANZAS 


SUGGESTED IN A STEAM-BOAT OFF ST. BEES' HEADS, ON THE COAST 
OF CUIUBERLAND. 


I F Life were slum bpI' on a bed of down, 
Toil unimposed, vicissitude unknown, 
Sad were our lot: no hunter of the hare 
Exults like him whose javelin fron1 the lair 
Has roused the lion; no one plucks the rose, 
'Vhose proffered beauty in safe shelter blows 
']\Ed a trim garden's summer luxuries, 
'Vith joy like his who climbs, on hands and knees, 
For some rare plant, yon Headland of St. Bees. 


This independence upon oar and sail, 
This new indifference to breeze or gale, 
This straight-lined progress, furrowing a flat lea, 
And regular as if locked in certainty- 
Depress the hours. Up, Spirit of the storm! 
That Courage may find something to perform; 
That Fortitude, whose blood disdains to freeze 
At Danger's bidding, n1ay confront the seas, 
Firm as the towering Headlands of St. Bees. 


Dread cliff of Baruth! t!tat wild wish may sleep, 
Bold as if men and creatures of the Deep 
Breathed the same element; too many wrecks 
Have struck thy sides, too many ghast1y decks 
Hast thou looked down upon, that such a thought 
Should here be welcome, and in verse enwrought: 
"''''ith thy stern aspect better far agrees 
Utterance of thanks that we llave passed with ease, 
As millions thus shall do, the IIeadlands of St. Bees. 
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Yet, while each useful Art augments her store, 
'Vhat boots the gain if Nature should lose more? 
And 'Visdom, that once held a Christian place 
In man's intelligence sublimed by grace? 
When Bega sought of yore the Cumbrian coast, 
Tempestuous winds her holy errand crossed: 
She knelt in prayer-the waves their wrath appease; 
And, from her vow well weighed in IIeaven's decrees, 
Rose, where she touched the strand, the Chantry of St. Bees. 


" Cruel of heart were they, bloody of hand," 
Who in these 'Vilds then struggled for command; 
The strong were merciless, without hope the weak; 
Till this bright Stranger came, filiI' as day-break, 
And as a cresset true that darts its length 
Of beamy lustre from a tower of strength; 
Guiding the mariner through troubled seas, 
And cheering oft his peaceful reveries, 
Like the fixed Light that crowns yon Headland of St. Bees. 


To aid the Y otaress, miracles believed 
Wrought in men's minds, like miracles achieved; 
So piety took root; and Song might tell 
'Vhat humanizing virtues near her cell 
Sprang up, and spread their fragrance wide around; 
How savage bosoms melted at the sound 
Of gospel-truth enchained in harmonies 
'Vafted o'er waves, or creeping through close trees, 
From her religious Mansion of St. Bees. 


'Vhen her sweet Voice, that instrumpnt of love, 
Was glorified, and took its place, above 
The silent stars, among the angelic quire, 
Her chantry blazed with sacrilegious fire, 
And perished utterly; but her good deeds 
Had sown the spot that witnessed them, with seeds 
'Vhich lay in earth expectant, till a breeze 
'Vith quickening impulse answered their mute pleas, 
And 10 ! a statelier pile, the Abbey of St. Bees. 
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There are the naked clothed, the hungry fed; 
And Charity extendeth to the dead 
Her intercessions made for the soul's rest 
Of tardy penitents; or for the best 
Among the good (when love might else have slept, 
Sickened, or died) in pious memory kept. 
Thanks to the austere and simple Devotees, 
Who, to that service bound by venial fees, 
Keep watch before the altars of St. Bees. 


Are not, in sooth, their requiems sacred ties 
Woven out of passion's sharpest agonies, 
Subdued, composed, and formalized by art, 
To fix a wiser sorrow in the heart? 
The prayer for them whose hour is passed away 
Says to the Living, profit while ye may! 
A little part, and that the worst, he sees 
'Vho thinks that priestly cunning holds the keys 
That best unlock the secrets of St. Bees. 


Conscience, the timid being's inmost light, 
Hope of the dawn and solace of the night, 
Cheers these Recluses with a steady ray 
In many an hour when judgment goes astray. 
Ah! scorn not hastily their rule who try 
Earth to despise, and flesh to n10rtify ; 
Consume with zeal, in wingèd ecstasies 
Of prayer and praise forget their rosaries, 
Nor hear the loudest surges of St. Bees. 


Yet none so prompt to succour and protect 
The forlorn traveller, or sailor wrecked 
On the bare coast ; nor do they grudge the boon 
Which staff and cockle-hat and sandal shoon 
Claim for the pilgrim: and, though chidings sharp 
May son1etimes greet the strolling minstrel's harp, 
It is not then when, swept with sportive ease, 
I t charms a feast-day throng of all degrees, 
Brightening the archway of revered St. Bees. 
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How did the cliffs and echoing hills rejoice 
'Vhat time the Benedictine Brethren's voice, 
Imploring or commanding with meet pride, 
Summoned the chiefs to lay their feuds aside, 
And under one blest ensign serve the Lord 
In Palestine. Advance, indignant Sword! 
Flaming till thou from Panyn1 hands release 
That Tomb, dread centre of all sanctities 
Nursed in the quiet Abbey of St. Bees. 


But look we now to them whose minds from far 
Follow the fortunes which they may not share. 
'Vhile in J udea Fancy loves to roam, 
She helps to make a Iloly-Iand at home: 
The Star of Bethlehem from its sphere inyites 
To sound the crystal dppth of maiden rights; 
And wedded life, through scriptural n1ysteries, 
Heavenward ascends with all her charities, 
Taught by the hooded Celibates of St. Bees. 


'Vho with the ploughshare clove the barren moors, 
And to green meadows changed the swampy shores? 
Thinned the rank woods; and for the cheerful grange 
Made room where wolf and boar were used to range? 
'Vho taught, and showed by deeds, that gentler chains 
Should bind the vassal to his lord's domains? 
The thoughtful J\fonks, intent their God to please, 
For Christ's dear sake, by human sympathies 
Poured from the bosom of thy Church, St. Bees! 


But all availed not; by a mandate given 
Through lawless will the Brotherhood was driven 
Forth from their cells; their ancient flouse laid low 
In Reformation's sweeping overthrow. 
But now once more the local Ileart reyi Yes, 
The inextinguishable Spirit strives. 
Oh may that Power who hushed the stonny seas, 
And cleared a way for the first votaries, 
Prosper the new-born College of St. Bees! 
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Alas! the Genius of our age, from Schools 
Less humble, draws her lessons, aims, and rules; 
\Vauld merge, Idolatress of formal skill, 
I n her own systems God's Eternal \ViII. 
To Her despising faith in things unseen 
::\fatter and Spirit are as one Machine. 
Better, if Reason's triumphs match with these, 
Her flight before the bold credulities 
That furthered the :first teaching of St. Bees. 


THE END. 
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ADVERTISEMEN'f. 


THE follo,ving life of St. Richard is taken frOln the 
t,vo lives published in the Bollandists. One of them is 
anonymous, the other is by Ralph Bocking, a Dominican 
friar, and the Saint's intimate friend. 
The author wishes to add, that circumstances have led 
to his publishing these pages at a time when he 'would 
rather have remained silent. In publishing them, how- 
ever, he would unconditionally submit them, as ,yell as 
anything else which he mày have written, to the judg... 
ment of authority. 



THE LIFE OF 



t. n i c bat b. 


INTRODUCTION. 


'rHE world, probably, never presented an appearance 
so Christian as at the opening of the thirteenth century. 
N ever was it so clearly expressed in outward acts, and 
acknowledged as a principle, that the Church, as the 
representative of Christ on earth, is the ultimate judge 
in all matters of right and wrong. The long pontificate 
of Innocent the Third closed with the fourth Lateran 
council, the most august assembly which Christendom 
had \vitnessed for a great many centuries. In the old 
basilica of St. John, the presence of the Latin patri- 
arch of Constantinople seemed to fill up the gap which 
the separation of the Greeks had caused in the Church, 
while the head of the lately reconciled Maronites, and 
the deputy of the orthodox patriarch of Alexandria, 
represented a great portion of the E
st. In its first 
decree the council developed further the doctrine of 
the Holy Trinity, ,vith the same authority as was 
possessed by the fathers at Nicea; it then goes on to 
rule many points of practice, affecting laymen as 
well as ecclesiastics. It thus implies that Christ- 
endom is politically one republic, administered on 
the supposition that Catholicism is Christianity, and 
Christianity the only true religion; and that not only 
every individual in his intercourse with his neighbour, 
but every state in its relations \vith others, as far as 
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it could be said to have a conscience, and every king 
in his conduct to his subjects, was to be guided by 
the la,ys of Christ and of his Church. Thus tho canons 
extend themselves over marriages and ,vills, over the 
distinction between ecclesiastical and civil courts, over 
church-fiefs and lay-patrons, and the taxes to be paid 
by the clergy. N one can fail being struck ,vith the 
fairness of the provisions of the council. " "'\Ve forbid," 
it says, "all clerks from extending their jurisdiction 
any further, to the prej udice of the secular court, 
under pretence of defending the liberty of the Church. 
Let them be content with written constitutions, with 
customs ,vhich have already received sanction, that 
'those things ,vhich are Cresar's be rendered to Cresar, 
and those things which are God's be paid to Him by a 
rightful distribution.' 1 They form a code of laws regu- 
lating the relations bet,veen Church and state, bet,veen 
the clergy and laity. What, ho,vever, is here most im- 
portant, it implies in its provisions that points of 
international law come within the jurisdiction of the 
Church. That to the pope, as the head of Christen- 
dom, it belongs to provide for the good of the whole, 
is a recognized principle. What is no,v carried on 
by maintaining the balance of power, and by the la,v of 
nations, was then done by the Church. The holy see, 
in the system of Europe at that time, ".as considered 
as the impersonation of divine justice, the ultimate 
referee in all cases ,vhich are out of the common run 
of things, and for which the la,v does not provide. 
As the sanctions by which this code was adnlinistered 
'vere invisible, so its punishments were only terrible 
to the eye of faith. The notion that excommunica- 


1 46 Canon. 


.. 
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tion was a dra,ving of the spiritual sword, appears 
senseless to modern ears, but was full of meaning 
to men 'who believed that to be excluded froIll the 
sacraments ,vas the greatest privation in the world. 
Everyone understood and knew what it meant, even 
those who knowingly incurred it. Not only emperors 
and nobles, with their ministers and rude soldiers, 
but even ecclesiastics, are often found to continue for 
years under the ban of the Church, refusing to fulfil 
the conditions by which they might obtain absolution. 
But then they did it not in unbelief, but with their 
eyes open, knowing that they 'vere perilling their souls. 
They knew very well on what terms they could pro- 
cure absolution. By the provisions of the council, 
the whole was made a matter of law, so that all men, 
judges as well as criminals, kne,v \vhat they were 
about. In order to restrain churchmen in the use 
of this terrible weapon, the jurisdiction of each was 
circumscribed and confined within a certain sphere, 
beyond the bounds of which it was ipso factO) null 
and void. Several canons provide protection against 
an unjust sentence, and a punishment to OIle who 
had carelessly inflicted it, "for it is no light fault 
to inflict so great a punishment on a guiltless per- 
son. "2 
These are specimens of the code of laws which the 
mind of Innocent, at once comprehensive and pene- 
trating, provided for Europe. His pontificate is the 
culminating point of the middle ages. It was the 
last development of the movement begun in the eleventh 
century, and, if St. Gregory shines \vith more saintly 


2 Can. 47. The phrase is so like Innocent, that it is probably 
from his hand.:; v. for instance Ep. 98. Lib. 3. Reg. 15. 
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lustre, in the undaunted faith ,vith which he plunged 
the world into confusion by throwing upon it great 
and unearthly principles, Innocent is more majestic, 
in the fulfilment of his predecessor's vast idea. 
That Innocent did fulfil it, is evident from the notion 
,vhich all 111Cn have of him, foes as ,veIl as friends. 
Some praise, and others blame him, but all ,vonder 
at his success. All men trembled before the inflexible 
justice seated on St. Peter's chair. Not a cry against 
oppression ,vas heard in the remotest corner of Europe, 
but a legate departed from Innocent's side to delnand 
reparation. His was no partial equity; his allies, as 
"ell as his enemies, felt the po\ver of his arm. "
hen 
,val'S on all sides ,vere staring him in the face, 
and he ,veIl kne\v that France ,vas his only support, 
he fearlessly raised his voice to bid Philip Augustus 
take back his 'wife, lngeburga, the friendless Danish 
princess, ,vhom he ,vas persecuting. The taking of 
Constantinople by the Latins ,vas against his express 
commands; he bade them go straight on to Jerusalem. 
The son of Raymond, Count of Toulouse, fled to his 
feet for protection against those ,vho had obtained 
his inheritance, and Innocent preserved for him that 
portion which lay on the eastern side of tbe Rhone. 3 


3 The story quoted by Michelet from the chronicle of Languedoc 
about Innocent's blessing young Raymond, of Toulouse, seems 
very doubtful. The Raymond who is there called a child, was 
grown up and married, when this is said to have taken place. 
It is, however, certain, that Innocent in 1212 forbade his legate to 
deprive Raymond of his inheritance. Ep. 100, 3. Reg. 15. lIe 
also took an interest in young Raymond's education. Ep. 210, 3. 
Reg. 15, and reproved Simon de l\lontfort for his injustice. 211, 
(though it is true he was afterwards convinced that Simon was less 
to blame. Ep. 48. 4. Reg. 16.) Something like what the chronicle 
asserts ma)Y, therefore, have taken place. 
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In England, also, the moment that John had submitted, 
he defended him in his rightful dominions against 
Philip Augustus, whom he had raised up against him, 
against the barons and against his ow"n archbishop. 
Ho"\vever high were Innocent's claims, he kne"\v well 
the distinction between the temporal and spiritual 
power; and "\y hen, for instance, he offered himself as 
arbiter bet,veen the kings of France and England, 
he said that he did not claim to adjudge a fief, but 
to judge of an offence against religion. 4 'Vhatever 
Innocent was, then, it is at least certain that he pro- 
ceeded on clear and definite principles, and so pos- 
terity is unanimous in the idea which is formed 
of him, though men differ widely in their judgment 
upon his conduct. He left behind him a recognized 
state of things, which was, henceforth, to be the la"\v 
in Europe. On the other hand, though men have 
no doubt as to Innocent's personal success, it has been 
said that its effects soon passed away. If by this it 
is meant, that the policy of the Church of Rome, 
in these times, is not the same as that "\vhich Innocent 
pursued, it is of course true. But it is not true that 
Innocent's work died with him. It remains now in 
its effects, and it enabled the Church to escape the 
dangers in which it was placed by the pressure of 
Mahommedanism from ,vithout, as well as by the pre- 
sence of a Mahommedan spirit within her, in the last 
princes of the house of Swabia, and still more in the 
great universities of the day. It did not avail against 
hereditary sovereigns as it had done against the elective 
emperors of Germany,5 but it fulfilled its object in 


4 Honorius says nearly the same thing. Raynald in ann. 1225, 33. 
5 Traces of the rising up of a feeling that the empire was inferior 
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destroying the dangerous po\ver of Frederic. Entering, 
as \ve are now about to do, on the thirteenth century, 
it ,vill be necessary to see how this state of things 
affected the churchmen of the time, in order fully 
to understand the elements ,vhich \vere at \vork around 
S. Richard, whose life ,ve are no\v to ,vrite. 
The Crusades form one of the great features of this 
century, as of the last. By this time, ho,vever, the 
holy,var had assumed a very different form from that 
,vhich it bore when Peter the Hermit first roused 
Europe to take up arms in defence of the holy sepul- 
chre. The first crusaders \vere actuated by no deep 
policy when they first :fl.e\v to the relief of Jerusalem; 
they follo,ved the natural impulses of religious hearts, 
,,,hen they rushed across sea and land to rescue the 
place which had been hallo\ved by the steps of our 
blessed Lord and by his death. The tears with \vhich 
the crusaders bedewed the whole of the via dolorosa, 
and the refusal of Godfrey to wear a je\velled cro,vn 
where his Saviour had borne a cro\vn of thorns, are 
symbols of the spirit which animated the first crusade. 
But, simple as \vere the \vishes and the thoughts of 
these brave soldiers of the cross, it is no less true, 
that the first crusade "prevented the fall of the de- 
clining empire."6 In process of time, however, Christen- 
dom becan1e aware of this, and trembled for its safety. 
The crusades, therefore, became a series of struggles be- 
tween the vVest and the East. It is \vonderful, that 
those who tax the crusaders with folly and fanaticism 
should never have been struck \vith the imminent 


as being elective, are seen in St. Louis's answer to Pope Gregory, and 
in tlle same pope's letter to Frederic. Raynald, in ann. 1239,39. 
1227, 23. 
6 Gibbon's Decline and Fall, c. 59. 
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danger ,vhich for so many centuries threatened Christ- 
endom, and with the fact, that the Turks did conquer 
Constantinople, when the arms of the vVest no longer 
kept the 
loslems occupied at home. It is forgotten 
that, in the eighth century, France ,vas only saved by 
the valour of Charles Martel; and that, in the ninth, 
St. Peter's, at Rome, might have becom
 a mosque, 
like St. Sophia, at Constantinople, had it not been 
for the faith and the courage of Pope Leo the Fourth. 
After all the storms of the Saracen invasions were 
over, the result was, that while the l\1:ahometans were 
undoubted masters of the Eàst, their permanent esta- 
blishment in Egypt and Africa pressed close upon 
Europe, into which they extended by the possession 
of a large portion of Spain and of Sicily. The danger 
was as pressing as ever in the days of Innocent, ,vhen 
the decaying race of the Saracens had been invigorated 
by the infusion of the young blood of the Turks. 
The retaking of Jerusalem, and the union of the di- 
vided empire of the Saracens in the person of Saladin, 
gave a painful lesson to Christian princes on the dis- 
advantages of their own disunion; and Innocent's great 
wish was to unite all Christendom in a holy war. 
The crusade, therefore, was no longer to be carried 
on by the desultory devotion or chivalry of individuals, 
as at first; a great and combined effort was to be made 
to retake the Holy City. Like everything else which 
was great in the ,vorld, according to Innocent's idea, 
worldly valour and skill in arms were to be consecrated 
by the cross, and to bear on the face of them a Christian 
aspect. And so in the crusade, which was the carrying 
out of Innocent's plan, it will be seen that the object 
was not only to recover Jerusalem, but to break the 
M oslern power, and to substitute everY'vhere the cross 
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for the crescent, that there might be one fold under one 
shepherd. 7 
Under Innocent, then, the crusade was a part of the 
policy of Europe. By the canons of the Lateran Coun.. 
cil, "universal peace was to reign in Christendom, at 
least for four years," and all who violated it ,vere to be 
excommunicated. As for those ,vho refused to join the 
crusade, the council bade them "consider ,vith ""hat 
conscience or ,vhat security they ,viII appear before the 
Only-begotten Son of God, Jesus Christ, into ,vhose 
hands the Father has given all things, if in this matter 
so peculiarly His own they refuse to serve Him, who ,vas 
crucified for sinners, by 'v hose gift they hold life, by 
whose bounty they are preserved, yea by ,vhose blood 
they have been redeemed." This ,vas Innocent's last 
,york. In his address to the council, he said, "Because 
to me to die is Christ, and to live is gain, I refuse 
not, if it be God's "\vill, to drink the chalice of the 
passion, ,vhether it be my lot to drInk it in defence of 
the Catholic faith, or in aid of the Holy Land, or for the 
freedom of the Church. And yet I ,vould fain remain 
on earth till the ,york ,vhich I have begun be finished." 
He hardly lived to see it begun, for he died the year 
after he held the council. I t is to the manner in 'v hich 
his ,york was carried on that we ,vould especially direct 
attention, not in order to give a continuous history of 


7 Bee the Bishop of 'Yinchester's wish, l\iatt. Par. 472. Nos 
cum ad Christi inirnicos qui rcsidui remanebunt, venerimus, trucida- 
bimus, et mundabimus terræ superficien1, ut universus mundus uni 
Catholicæ Ecclesiæ subdatur et fiat uuns pastor et un urn ovile. It 
appears to have been by Innocent's advice that the Crusaders attacked 
Egypt, and thus extended their operations. Jacob. de VitI'. lib. iii. 
in ann. 1218. The same author gives an account of the condition of 
the East made out at Innocent's desire, in order to be fully aware of 
the state of the whole of the l\Iahomedans. 
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it, but to fix certain landmarks, as it ,vere, by ,vhich the 
reader may know the position of parties during the age 
in ,vhich St. Richard lived. 
The man on ,vhom the eyes of the world were fixed 
as being destined to fulfil the plans of Innocent was 
Frederic the Second, the youthful emperor of Germany. 
Born of a family ever in opposition to the Holy See, he 
had been placed under the ,vardship of Innocent, had 
been preserved on the throne of Sicily by him, and at 
last had been elected emperor by his means, though it 
had ever been the policy of the court of Rome to sepa- 
rate the kingdom of Sicily from the empire. Frederic 
was thus the child of the Church; besides he had vowed 
solemnly when Honorius the Third put the impe- 
rial cro,vn upon his head in the basilica of St. Peter, 
that he would march to the Holy Land to rescue it from 
the Saracens. He assumed the cross and the imperial 
mantle at the same time. Besides which the talents of 
the ne,v emperor, and the charm thrown around him by 
his youth, and his high station as the first prince of 
Christendom, made all the world expect great things 
from him. Soon after the death of Innocent, the affairs 
of the Holy Land looked brighter than they had done 
for many a year. According to the plan traced out by 
him.., the crusaders invaded Egypt, in order to take a 
,vider range in their attack on the Mahometan arms. In 
1219, the cross was raised on the ,valls of Damietta, and 
the Moslems of Syria and Persia trembled at the news. 
Much, however, as ,vas the labour of ,vinning the city, 
it was found harder to keep it. Anxiously did the 
crusaders look out to,vards the sea from the walls of 
Damietta for the coming of Frederic; "for a long time 
past," says a letter froln the crusaders' camp, "have we 
waited for the emperor and other noblemen.t by ,vhose 
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coming ,ve hope that this ,york, begun by so many hands, 
,vill have a happy issue. If, ho,vever, ,vhich God for- 
bid, this our hope of succour be disappointed next 
summer, our possessions in Syria and Egypt, both those 
,vhich \ve have ne\vly acquired, and that ,vhich ,ve have 
long had, \vill be in danger of being lost." 8 No Fre- 
deric, however, came; he sent a fleet, ,yhich, by some 
misfortune, could not join the Christian host; and he 
assisted the Duke of Bavaria in fitting out an armament, 
but he ,vas engaged in other ,york at home, and Chris- 
tendom thre\v the blame of the loss of the city upon him. 
The crusaders might have waited long for Frederic 
before he came. The fact is, that Frederic ,vas not the 
man to carry out lnnocent.s plans. lIe was a man far 
beyond the princes of his time in talents and acquire- 
ments, a legislator, a poet and philosopher. Ilis leisure 
hours ""ere occupied in reading, and the ,yorks of Aris- 
totle,9 which by his order had been translated from Arabic 
into Latin, ",'ere often in his hands. But his views of 
the duty of a Christian emperor by no means coincided 
with those of the Church. The unity of Christendom 
and the triumph of the cross over the crescent were 
objects only secondary to the extension of the Roman 
empire, for such in theory \vas the empire of ,vhich he was 
the head. To recover the dominion I ,vhich his ancestors 
claimed over the Lorn bard cities ,vas the aim of his 
whole life. The imperial eagle would "yillingly have 
flo,yu over to the IIoly Land; but he ,vas hovering 
over the plains of Lombardy, ready to pounce on Milan 


8 IVlatt. Par. in ann. 1221. 
9 See his letter to the University of Bologna, in ßulæus, vol. iii. 
p. 103. 
1 Dominium was the technical word which he used, and which the 
Italians rf'jected. Vide 
Iuratol"i, .Annali d'! talia, x. p. 352. 
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and Genoa. c. His plans were even wider than this: "I 
have sworn, he says, "as the ,vorld knows, to reunite 
the scattered limbs of the empire; and I will not be slow 
in fulfilling my oath." 3 In his marriages and alliances, 
he steadily kept his ambitious plans in view. He 
married the daughter of the king of Jerusalem, and 
immediatelyassulned the title of king of Jerusalem in 
defiance of the right of his father-in-law. He would 
have had no objection to appear in the East as the 
ackno,vledged head of the princes of Europe, and the 
king of the Holy Land. He is even said to have had 
vie,vs upon England, into which he might have obtained 
a footing by his marriage ,vith the sister of our weak 
and unfortunate Henry the Third. 4 
But there ,vas a deeper evil in Frederic's character, 
and one ,vhich was far more dangerous to Christendom 
than his ambition. A large portion of Sicily, his native 
kingdom, was filled with Saracens, at one time, his tur- 
bulent subjects, but afterwards his most faithful allies. 
In this luxurious island, he thoroughly imbibed the 
volu ptuousness of Eastern manners; and his sensual 
life destroyed the tone of his mind, and prepared it to 
receive a more subtle poison. The sight of two reli- 
gions lying side by side,5 is a trying thing for a ma
 
when his own creed has a loose hold upon him. It was too 


i Such is Frederick's own language: " Dum tamen pacata nobis 
ltalia, rebus et juribus, quæ proximi parentes nostrÌ tam in Imperio 
quam in regno pacifice tenuerunt nobis in pace dimissis, alæ nostræ 
pennas et plumas integrales habeant,- quibus ad alta conscendere secu- 
rius valeamus."-Matt. Par. in 1244, p. 620. 
a Matt. Par. in ann. 1239, p. 484. 
4 See the curious remonstrance addressed to Henry by his people. 
Matt. Par. in ann. 1244, p. 623. 
5 In the east, as well as in Sicily, Christians were often brought 
into dangerous proximity with !\lahommedaus. Baldwill
 prince of 
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much for Frederic; and the foundation of his faith was 
sapped. It must ever remain doubtful, whether he 
gave utterance to the blasphemies imputed to hiln, and 
charity ,vould give him the full benefit of the doubt;6 
but, at all events, he became the type of the bel esprit, 
the free and easy half-minstrel, half..soldier of the day. 
Even the thirteenth century had its liberalism, and Fre- 
deric was the leader of it. That Christianity ,vas all 
in all, the true religion, and therefore the only one, was 
the basis of Innocent's system; it also implied that the 
Church was identical \vith Christianity; and that to be 
cast out of the pale of the Church and to lie \vilfully 
under its ban was to cease to be a Christian. In these 
days there is a middle way, however fallacious, to fall 
back upon; but in Frederic's day there was none, and 
the faith of that man who refused to the Church the 
power of the keys and treated excommunication lightly 
,vas a very doubtful one. 7 And not only ,vas the whole 
life of Frederic a denial of this truth, but he seems to 
have lnade a protest against it a portion of his creed. 
The majestic posture of the Church annoyed and fretted 
him, and he tried to escape from it by looking towards 


Antioch, proposed to give his own niece in marriage to the Sultan of 
Iconium, and it appears from his account that many Christian women 
had married Saracens. Du Chesne, v. 452. The Mahommedans even 
made converts out of the camp of the crusaders. Dachery, Spicil. iii. 
590. 
6 1\lost authors seem to acquit Frederic of the blasphemy of which 
he was accused. It is strange, however, that Gieseler should attempt 
to clear him from the charge in living in shameless habits. That he 
had several natural children is a fact too notorious to be denied; and 
the way in which his ambassador at the council of Lyons rebuts the 
charge is remarkably feeble. 
7 }'rederic expressly denied the power of the keys. Vide Gestl 
Sti. Lud. p. 344, ap. du Chesne. 
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the East. Instead of that oneness of Christianity 
which ,vas the principle of Innocent's policy, he pro- 
ceeded in his dealings with the Saracens, practically as 
if the Christian and lVIahommedan religion might su b- 
sist side by side. He made an alliance ,vith the Sara- 
cens, and talked of his friend the Sultan, and boasted 
of his influence ,vith him. The great political Inistake 
of this conduct, to say no ,vorse, becomes apparent 
further on in the history of the century. vVhile the 
Mahometans ,vere, as it ,vere, knocking at the gates of 
Christendom, and threatening it on every side, its ener- 
gies \vere crippled by the contest going on bet,veen 
the Holy See and the elnpire. In the very midst of 
this terrible contest, news arrived in Europe that a 
foe more dreadful even than the Saracens had arisen 
in the East; the savage horde set in motion by Zingis 
Khan poured itself upon the Holy Land. The Cariz- 
mians sacked Jerusalem, and profaned the Holy 
Sepulchre w'hich the very Turks had respected. Nay 
more, the living tide rolled on to Europe, and the 
hearts of all trembled ,vithin them when it ,vas told 
that this dreadful scourge ,vas threatening Hungary. 
And Europe could not unite to oppose them, because 
the emperor, its natural leader,s ,vas lying under ex- 
corum unication. 
This is not the place to enter upon a detailed nar- 
rative of the nlode in which that sentence ,vas passed 
upon him. The justice of it was a point debated at 
the time \vhen it was pronounced; 9 it is enough 


8 It was once an acknowledged maxim-to' Imperatorem esse Ducem 
natum Christianorum contra infideles." Vide Leibnitz de Jure 
gentium. 
9 St. Louis exhorts the emperor to yield, etiamsi summus Pontifex 
esset ad aliqua minus debite proccssurus. Gesta Sti. Lud. p. 336. 
b 
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that the principle involved in the contest was, that 
the ,vorld should be governed on the principles of 
Christianity, and not on those of a practical scepticism. 
The patience and long-suffering of the good Honorius 
bore long ,vith Frederic's dissimulation, and his viola- 
tion of vows ,vhich he had so often and so solemnly re- 
ne,ved. But his successor, Gregory, ,vas a pontiff of a 
very different character. The energetic old man had 
hardly been cro,yned ,vith his double diadem 1 in St. 
Peter's, w'hen he "Tote to Frederic,2 explaining in his 
mystical style the insignia of the Ï1nperial dignity, ho\v 
the cross ,vas marked on the golden ball and on the 
cro,vn, that he might remember his I
ord's Passion and 
the cro'vn of thorns, and serve IIÏ1n as a Christian 
prince. Frederic kne\v too ,veIl ,vith ,vhom he had to 
deal to disobey the sunlmons. There ,vas a general stir 
in Christendom, and the emperor ,vas to lead the crusade 
in person. He embarked and set sail; but all on a 
sudden the Christian ,vorld ,vas astonished to hear that 
the imperial galley had returned, and that sickness had 
prevented the elllperor's proceeding. ]'orty thousand 
pilgriuls are said to have returned panic struck at the 
ne,vs, anù the crusade ,vas frustrated. 3 l\Ien ,vere 
divided at the time as to the reality of this sickness; 
but at all events the deed, says l\latthe,v of Paris, 
turned to the grievous hurt of the business of the Lord. 
The indignant Gregory excommunicated him; but Fre- 
deric, despising the sentence, the next year, ,vith a small 


1 Life of Gregory ape l\InratorÏ. 
2 Raynaldus in ann. 1227. 
3 Gieseler lllcrely says that Frederic was forced by sickness to ask 
a new respite, without mentioning the doubt whether he really was 
prevented by sickness, a question which it seems hardly possible now 
to decide. 
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retinue, passed over to the Holy Land, and ,vithout 
dra,ving his s,vord or putting lance in rest
 concluded a 
peace "ith the Sultan on principles ,vhich "rere yet un- 
kno,yn to Christendom. The cross and the crescent 
were to have equal right in the IIoly City; \vhile the 
Holy Sepulchre was to belong to the Christians, the site 
of Sololllon's temple 4 ,vas given up to the follo,vers of 
Maholllet. He treated ,vith the Sultan not as a Christian 
emperor, but as a friendly European monarch j and" an 
equal code of civil and religious liberty 1yaS ratified" for 
Christian and Mahometan. 5 Christendom was astonish- 
ed at this novel union j and Frederic's conduct seemed to 
justify the pontiff in the eyes of Europe for an act 
which had before been condenlned as hasty. 
From this time to the end of Frederic's long reign, 
there ,vas but little peace in Christendom. The elll- 
peror ,vas once reconciled to the Church, but it did not 
last long, the old question of the freedom of Lombardy 
soon divided hiIn from the see of St. Peter. He set 
himself up as the direct enelny of the Church, appointed 
bishops as he chose, and levied taxes on the lands of the 
Holy See in Lombardy and else'w
here. He affected a zeal 
for apostolic poverty, and talked of reducing the bishops 
to the state of primitive times. St. Louis, an acute ob- 
server, and by no means a personal enemy of Frederic, 
sa\v clearly that he aÏ1ned at the absorption of the 


4 This means, probably, the mosque of Omar. l\iuratori seems to 
think that it may be the IIoly Sepulchre; but that templum Dei 
means the Jewish Temple is plainly marked in Gregory's letter to the 
Duke of Austria, ape Raynald. in ann. 1229. Gibbon need not, there- 
fore, ba ve accused the clergy of wilful error. 
5 See Gibbon (Decline and Fall, c. 59), who, with his usual 
acuteness, has seen where the question lay, more plainly than most 
writers. 
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Church into the empire.6 The plains of Lombardy 
\vere the battle field on ,vhich this great struggle be- 
t,veen the Church and the empire ,vas fought. It ,vas 
of vital intereat to the Court of Rome, that the Lom- 
bard league should subsist as a barrier bet,veen Germany 
and the IIoly See. It ,vas not, however, its interest 
that an open ,var should break out bet,veen the rival 
parties in the north. Until, therefore, the time ,vhen 
the breach bet,veen the pope and the emperor was 
beyond any hope of healing, the Court of Rome, though 
it supported the Lombard league, did its best to keep 
the peace. 1 'Vhen once, ho,vever, the scabbard ,vas 
thro,vn a,vayand the emperor ,vas deposed, it animated 
them in every ,yay in its po,ver. 
It is nlelancholy to \vatch this scene of desolation. 
It ,vas a ,yar of extermination ,vaged by the 1101y 
See against the house of Swabia. Doubtless Frederic 
deserved his deposition. By attempting to recover the 
absolute claim of the elnpire on Lombardy, he violated 
the peace of Constance, and ,yhat ,vas more, he sinned 
against the peace of Europe; he deserved, therefore, to 
be deposed in the same sense as Napoleon deserved to 
be sent in exile to Saint Helena. But though there 
can be little doubt on "\vhich side justice lay, yet parties 
are so mixed and confused, that it is often difficult to 
recognize the old principles, even of the Church party, 
in matters of detail. J\Ien ,vondered to see the court of 
Rome at one time endeavouring to prevent St. Louis 
from going on the crusade, ,vhile at another it encouraged 
him; 8 at one time commuting vo,vs of proceeding to the 


6 Quoted by Fleury, vol. xvii. p. 253. 
7 For a proof of these efforts see Raynaldus in ann. 1233, 36; 
123.>, 12; 123G, 2. 
iI Gregory the Ninth tried to stop the crusaders, ::\Iatt. Par. in ann. 
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defence of the Holy Land, at another promising St. Louis 
not to do 80. 9 \Vhile Gregory the Ninth had an army in 
his pay to oppose the emperor, called the army of the 
Church, Innocent the Fourth, on the other hand, dis- 
claims the use of the secular arln. 1 And this ,vas the 
most distressing feature of the contest; parties s\vayed 
to and fro, so that men lost their old landmarks, and 
kne,v not ,vhere they \vere. It shook the confidence 
of Inen thus to see the energies of the Holy See turned 
a,vay from the crusade to a struggle ,vith the emperor. 
The money of the people of Europe, which had been 
grumblingly besto\ved on the holy ,var, was still Inore 
un,villingly besto\ved on a ,var of 'which they had not 
faith to comprehend the interest. It seemed to remove 
the Holy See from its position as the head of united 
Christendom in its contests \vith the follo,vers of l\fa- 
hornet. At the very time \vhen the danger from the 
infidels ,vas lllost imminent, the ruthless struggle ,vent 
on; in vain did St. Louis intercede for peace; 2 it con- 
tinued to rage even after Frederic's death, till the proud 
house of Hohenstauffen fell, as it deserved to do, before 
the Church, of which it was the direct foe, and peace 
was restored to Christendom by the accession of the 
good Rudolph of Hapsburg. 
It seemed amidst all this perplexity as if Innocent's 
work ,vas undone. The see of Peter, indeed, is founded 


1240, and writes to St. Louis that a crusade against Frederic would be 
more meritorious, ep. 31, ape Labbe. Cone. 13. 
9 Compare RaYllaldus, 1247, 56; 1248, 13. 
1 Vide Innocent's letter to the cbapter of Citeaux, Matt. Par. in 
ann. 1245. 
2 St. Louis expostulated with Gregory on the excommunication, 

Iuratori., Annali x. p. 354. He mediated also at various times. 

rat. Par. in ann. 1'246, 1249. 
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on a rock, and can never fail j but jts action on the 
nations lllay be indefinitely ,veakened at particular 
tÍ1l1es, and it scenled likely to 'vaste its energies in a 
vrar ,vhich ,vas going on at its gates, instead of leading 
Christendolll to a joint attack on the infidels. But the 
mission \vhich Frederic had despised ,vas taken up by 
St. Louis, in ,vholll Innocent's ideal of the Christian 
knight and king "ras fully realized. 'Vhen new.s 
arrived in France of the ravages of the Tartars, Blanche 
of Castile,3 the queen-nlother, came to him in tears, 
saying that a general destruction threatened the Church 
on account of the sins of Christendom. But Louis an- 
s,yered cheerfully, "Be of good cheer, mother; if these 
Tartars come, either ,ve ,vill dri ve thelll back to the 
Tartarean seats from ,vhich they come, or they 'v ill send 
us to heaven ,vith the cro,vn of martyrdom." This 'vas 
the ,vhole idea of Louis's crusade. He offered up him- 
self as a victim for Christendom, and "Tent to die in 
Africa ,vith the ,vord Jerusalem on his lips. It ,,,"ould 
be a tempting thing to make of Louis a hero of romance, 
but the intense reality baffles all attempts at adornment. 
In the pages of the brave and religious, but matter of 
fact J oinville, he appears like a figure dra,vn by the 
most imaginative of painters. "By and by," says J oin- 
ville, in the midst of one of the battles in Egypt, "I sa,v 
the king coming on ,vith all his host, ,vhich advanced 
,,,,ith a fearful flourish of trulnpets, clarionets, and horns. 
lIe stopped at an elevated part of the road, ,vith all his 
men-at-arms, to give some order. l\.nd I promise you 
never sa,v I so fine a Inan; for he appeared above them 
all, from the shoulders upwards
 He had on his head a 
hehnet, ,vhich ,vas gilt and very beautiful, and a s,vord of 


3 l\Iatt. Par. in ann. 1241. 
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German steel in his hand." And further on he exclaims 
with rapture, "I assure you the good king did this day 
greater feats of arms than I have ever seen in all the 
battles in which I have ever been." 4 But ,rith all this 
headlong bravery no crusade proceeded on such settled 
principles as his. He ,vent to Egypt ,yith vessels laden 
with instruments of agriculture,5 and \vith all the means 
of effecting a settlement. He had, besides, this in vie,v, 
the universal extension of Christ's kingdom as strongly 
as Innocent himself. One day during his captivity the 
sultan sa\v him looking sad, and asked him the cause. 
Louis answered, "Because I have not ,von to Christ thy 
soul, for the love of \vhich I left my s\veet France and 
my s\veetest mother." Then said the sultan "The n1en 
of the East thought that for the sake of our lands, not 
of our souls, thou didst undertake this pilgrÏ1nage." 
But Louis ans\vered, "I call Almighty God to ,vitness 
that I care not ever to go back to my realm of France, 
could I but ,vin thy soul and those of the other infidels 
to Christ." 6 The home policy of Louis ,vas as un- 
worldly as the spirit ,vhich led him to assume the 
Cross; he even \vished to give up Normandy to Eng- 
land, froIll mere scruple of conscience as to the impure- 
ness of his o\vn claim. Yet ,,,ith all this he was a man 
of considerable po\vers; he 'vas the author of a code of 
laws, and France, under his rule, v{as the best governed 
country in Europe. Even Frederic feared him, and 
released some French bishops ,vhom he kept in ca p- 


4 JoinvilIe, 43, 45. 
:; Soldanus significavit ironice regi Franconlm utquid ligones, 
tridentes, trahas, vomeres, aratra ct alia culturæ necessaria in partes 
Orientales, quas non noverat, secum in navibus apportasset si eis uti 
non curarct, &c. l\iatt. Par. in ann. 1250. 
6 l\Iatt. Par. in ann. 1252. 
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tivity, for the wTath of Louis ,vas raised, and the Ori- 
flamme w'ould soon have been displayed before the gates of 
Cologne. Innocent's attempt to forIn Christendom into 
one polity, in ,vhich the Gospel should be the code of 
international law', had at least one n1artyr. Though the 
crusade of Louis ,vas a failure, yet we rnay believe that 
his long captivity, the insults and sufferings ,vhich he 
endured, and his death far from his realm of France, 
averted the ,vrath of God from Christendom, and stopped 
the progress of the infidels even more effectually than 
his undaunted courage. 
But if 1\Iahomedanism pressed upon Christendom from 
,yithout, ,vhile its energies as a political body,vere para- 
lyzed by the religious indifferentism of its natural head, 
another evil, far more terrible and ,vide-spreading, ,vas 
sapping the foundations of the faith of the nations; and 
this ,vas a species of l\iahometanism within the Church 
itself: The subject is far too ,vide to be treated at 
length in a meagre sketch like the present, but the 
thirteenth century is unintelligible ,vithout some notice 
of the heresies ,vhich infested the Church, and of the 
means ,vhich God put into the hands of IIis Church to 
heal the disea<se ,vhich, humanly speaking, threatened 
her existence. 
It has been noticed 
lse,vhere that the rationalistic 
, 
movelnent of the last century ,vas met by the spiritual 
"
ritings of the Cistercians, and especially of St. Ber- 
nard. Another enemy no,v invaded the Church, far 
more systematic in its attacks, and more openly here... 
tical. This ,vas a direct and avow'ed Pantheism, ,vhich, 
from its affinity,vith the doctrines of the follo,vers of 
1\Iahomet, shows marks both of an historical connection 
,,
ith them, and of the strange sympathy ,vhich often 
developes the same tendencies, at the same time at oppo- 
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site ends of the ,vorld. In the beginning of the century 
there appear in the universities certain \vild doctrines, 
of an Oriental character. It seems at first unaccountable 
how such notions should start up in the midst of Eu- 
rope, as if some secret underground channel had floated 
them on froill Arabia. The forms which they take differ 
froill each other, but all have the same Eastern fea- 
tures. All regard the Three Persons of the Holy Trinity 
as mere manifestations of the Deity, suited to particular 
ages; ,vhile some, ,vith a more marked affinity to the 
doctrines of Islam, misinterpreted our IJord's promise con- 
cerning the coming of the Paraclete. The value of the Sa- 
craments was denied, and, as a natural consequence, the 
relations bet,veen our Lord and His Church became in 
their hands a Pantheistic union of the soul to its Creator. 
And, strange as it may appear, these tenets had a direct 
connection \vith the study of Aristotle, seen as he was 
through the medium of Arabic commentators. As a 
natural consequence, therefore, the mass of the intellect 
of the day ,vas infected \vith them, and their advocates 
proceeded on a system \vhich marked their boldness and 
determination. It was discovered that a society for the 
propagation of these opinions ,vas organized in the 
universities of Lombardy, Tuscany, and :France; that 
they were bound together by oaths; and even aimed at 
spreading them among the people, by sending men 
under the disguise of pedlars to disseminate them. 7 Up- 
wards and downwards the disease had spread; the uni- 
versity of Paris was obliged to IÜnit the number of its 
doctors in theology to eight, because a great part of 
them had been corrupted by such heretical notions; and 
several persons of low rank were burned at Paris for 


7 B 1 I ... 3 .. 
u æus, vo . Ill. p. J. 
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declaring that the souls of all mankind \vere one, and 
that if the A postle Peter ",'as saved, so should they. 
When it is considered that the ,vhoIe of the south of 
France ,vas leavened ,vith l\Ianicheism, had set up an 
Albigensian pope, and "Tas in arlllS to defend its heresy, 
the danger ,vhich thus menaced Christendom cannot be 
exaggerated. 
It ,vas very hard to kno,v ho,v to meet this influx of 
infidelity into the Church, for it 'vas no less. The 
Church herself seemed to be pausing before she adopted 
a final course. lIer policy in the last century had 
varied; first, St. Anselm's ,vritings and exalnple had 
encouraged the intellectual movement; after\vards St. 
Bernard opposed it. The representatives of the three 
schools of metaphysics 8 '\vere at different tÏ1nes con- 
demned; but this ,vas on account of errors in theology, 
and no definite judgment ,vas pronounced as to ,vhat 
was the legitimate use of philosophy in religious studies, 
though the tendency of the Church ,vas undoubtedly to 
discourage it. These errors passed a,vay ,vith their 
authors, t,vo of ,vhom, indeed, retract.ed them; but 
the main question ,vas still undecided, and the danger 
still continued. Peter Lombard, indeed, attempted to 
give a direction to the movement by dra,ving up a 
systeln of theology; but the Book of the Sentences, 
though by its universal reception as a text-book, it ,vas 
the commencement of "That may be called the official 
adoption of the scholastic system, ,vas still far too posi- 
tive for the unruly metaphysicians. Its terms came 
direct from the Fathers, not tì"om Aristotle; and ,vhen 


8 Roscellinus was a Nominalist; Abelard, a Conceptualist; Gilbert, 
a Realist. Uf Abelard, the most popular of the three, John of Salis- 
bur
T says, that he had few followers in his time. l\Iet
ùog. 2, 17. 
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a fresh importation of Aristotle's metaphysics came 
from Constantinople, 9 the students thre,v themselves 
upon them, ,vithout ,vaiting for the sanction of the 
Church. The first ne,ys of the danger ,vas conveyed by 
the appearance of a heresy ,vith Aristotle for its text- 
book j and the Church, \vhen it proceeded to condemn 
the heretic and to burn Aristotle's ,yorks, found that the 
evil had gone too far, and that the \vhole field of philo- 
sophy 
Tas already in the hands of the infidels. It 
seenled as if the world ,vas. too strong for the Church. 
Decree after decree came out, but each ,vas less strin- 
gent than the last. 
In this state of things, the first check to the infidel 
party ,vas the spread of the Dominican Order. It planted 
itself boldly at the head-quarters of the evil, in the 
midst of the Universities. The Dominican convent ,vas 
a haven of refuge to the doctor ,vho ,vas ,vearied ,vith 
the strife of tongues and the sharp encounter of ,vits, 
and still more to the youthful student, ,vhose faith ,vas 
in peril amidst the mass of opinions about him. At 
first, the Order was opposed to the introduction of the 
IÌe,v school j after,vards, it seeIns to have gone ,vith 
the stream j and at last God entrusted it with the 
mission of reconquering for the Church the field of phi- 
losophy ,vhich the world had ,veIl nigh \vrested from 
her. How this was done ,viII be best sho,vn by a refer- 


9 Vide Natalis Alex. Hist. Eccl. vol. iii. cap. 3, art. 2. The general 
reading of Aristotle seems to have been put too early in scholastic 
lines. St. Anselm has no trace of it. J ohll of Salisbury complains 
that few went beyond Boethius anù Porphyry. l\tletalog. 2, 16. 2, 
20. fin. lIe himself only knew the logical books as appears from 
his referring to the other books second hand. I t is doubtful, indeed, 
whether the physics and metaphysics were known at all tin the very 
end of the twelfth or the beginning of the thirteenth century. 
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ence to the Saint who accomplished it. St. Thomas is 
the representative of the thirteenth century, as St. Ber- 
nard of the t,velfth. 
A more unpromising school than that from ,vhich 
Thomas Aquinas came could hardly be imagined; his 
ancestors, the counts of Aquinuln, ,vere an ancient and 
powerful Ghibelline family: they ,yere vehement sup- 
porters of the elllperor Frederic the Second, and his uncle, 
one of that emperor's most faithful servants, ,vas married 
to Anna, his natural daughter. Besides this, the young 
nobleman ,vas sent to Frederic's university of Naples. 
He ,vas thus thro,vn into the very midst of the new 
philosophy; every association of his life led him that 
,yay, as well as the bent of his Inind and the genius of 
his country, which, as he notices himself, ,vas the birth- 
place of Pythagoras and the cradle of philosophy. This 
was a dangerous taste in such an atmosphere as sur- 
rounded the university of Naples; and Thomas fled for 
refuge to the Dominican Order. His first initiation into 
Aristotle was in the solitary to\ver of the fortress of his 
family at Aquinum, \V'here his brothers had confined him 
to ,,-ithdra,v him from the Order. Iris sisters, ,vhose love 
brightened his prison, brought him a Bible, the Sen- 
tences of Peter Lombard, and the Organon, so that his 
first introduction to Aristotle "
as in the midst of suf- 
ferings, \vhich gave a fresh reality to his religion and 
left him in little danger of infection. \Vhen he after- 
wards rejoined his Order and was sent to the convent of 
St. Jacques at Paris, it ,vas in the silence of a heart 
dead to \yorldly passions and filled \vith devotion to 
God, that the dUlnb ox of Sicily pondered the questions 
of the schools. lIe found Aristotle in the hands of 

Iahommedan commentators, such as A verrhoes, leading 
the most acute intellects of the day into infidelity. 
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But they joined with their scepticism, the ,vildest 
Pantheislll; while they disbelieved the Church, they put 
their faith in the most extravagant systems. 
Nothing can be better calculated to sho,v the dangers 
,vhich beset the Church, than a notice of the special 
system which St. Thomas was called upon to oppose. 
Wild as ,vere the opinions of the Averrhoists,l they were 
but the natural development of the preyious agitation 
of the schools, eyer since the disinterment of heathen 
philosophy had roused men to reflect on their own 
minds. To and fro, the schools had gone seeking rest 
for the sole of a philosophic foot. The 0 bj ect of all the 
various sects of schoolmen, Nominalists, Conceptualists, 
and Realists, ,vas one and the same; their aim ,vas to 
find a criterion by ,vhich they might determine ho\v far 
the external ,vorld corresponds to our ideas of it. Their 
doubts on the subject were the natural result of their 
undue devotion to dialectics. Logic ,vas ,vith them 
omnipotent; it ""as a lever capable Ofilloving the world, 
if it had but a fulcrulll of good substantial certainty; 
but this ,vas precisely ,vhat ,vas \vanting. Given the 
truth of the premisses, they found that they could prove 
anything; in other ,vords, they could prove nothing 
till they had previously ascertained the truth, or in 
modern language, the objectiveness of the ideas of the 
hUll1an mind. And their doubts on the subject even 
extended to the 0 bj ects of sense. They soon discovered 
that while an external object makes a single and indivi- 
dual impression on the senses, the idea by \vhich it 
appears before the lllind is something very different. It 


I If the system of Averrhoes seems too absurd for confutation, it 
should be remembered that it reappeared at the time of the Reformation, 
when it was condemned by Leo the Tenth, fifth Lateran council, 
sess. 8, p. 842, Labbe. tom. 19. 
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is the natnre of the human mind to form an idea of an 
object by passing a judgn1ent upon it. The ,yay in 
,,
hich ,,-e recognize its existence, and becon1e conscious 
of it is by judging it. And woe pronounce it to be very 
different 2 frOln the sensible in1pression ,vhich ,ve felt 
upon our bodies; it has become in the Inind a sub- 
stance ,vith quantity and quality; it has been placed in 
space and subjected to time. Besides ,vhich it has been 
compared \vith other things and separated from them. 
In one ,vord, it has become an idea, the archetype of a 
class, ,rhich is to include a nUlllber of objects, and to 
be the intellectual ll1ediuln through ,vhich ,ve vie\v them. 
Thus, ,vhile each object in the external ,,-orld exists by 
itself, and is distinct from any other; in the n1ind, on the 
contrary, the ,,,hole universe is mapped out and classified. 
Nothing stands alone; no individual object is vie"wed 
by itself: but is recognized by certain l11arks according 
to which it is referred to an idea ,vithin our minds. 
The question then ,vhich occupied the schools, w"as, 
ho\v far this classification was real; that is, had any- 
thing really corresponding to it in nature. The mind 
has no immediate connection \yith the objects ,\
ithout 
us; it forms its o\vn judgment upon t11e impressions of 
sense according to its o,vn rules. l-Io\v far, the 8chool- 
men asked, is this judgn1ent objective, that is a true 
representation of the reality. Accuracy of thought 
,vas no characteristic of the times; and so ,ve find that 
the various theorists on the subject ,vcre not afraid 
of pushing their opinions as far as they ,vould go. 
First came the bold N oll1inalist, \vho denied that the 


2 Sirnilitudo rei recipitur in intellectu secundum modum intellectus, 
et non secundum modunl rei. Qu. 85. Art. 5. Ad. 3. Univprsalia 
secundum quod universalia non sunt nisi in anima. Opusculum de 
sensu respectu part. ct intel. resp. univ. 
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mind added anything ,vhatever of its o,vn. to the im- 
... 
pressions conveyed by the senses. He denied not only 
the validity but the existence of ideas, and affirmed that 
the words ,vhich express them ,vere merely sounds 
uttered by the voice, raising in the mind by association 
the remembrance of 'a past sensation. 'Vith him there 
were no such things as qualities, and he professed him- 
self utterly incapable of understanding \v hat ,vas meant 
by ,visdom, 3 though he kne,v \vhat ,vas meant by a 
,vise man; colour conveyed to him no idea, though he 
kne\v what \vas meant by a coloured horse. Opposed to 
him was the no less bold Realist, to ,vhom the only 
reality ,vas the idea,. and that ,vhich corresponded to it 
out of the lnind, one and the same immaterial essence 
running through a \vhole class, of which the forms 
assumed by the individual were but accidental varieties. 
To him the sensations conveyed no kno\vledge, and \vere 
but indications of the existence of \vhat the mind kne\v 
before by an innate idea. 
These t\VO schools, the Realist and the Nominalist, 
agreed at least in their belief of the objective nature of 
our kno\vledge of the external ,vorld, though the former 
derived it entirely from the mind, the latter entirely from 
the perceptions of sense. But after them caIne a school 
\V ho set up for the proper mean bet\veen both; these 
\vere the Conceptualists;i quick-\vitte<l dialecticians, 


3 Illi nostri temporis dialectici, qui non nisi flatum vocis putant esse 
universales substantias, cujus mens obscura est ad discernendum inter 
equum suum et coloreln ejus-qui non queunt intelligere sapientiam 
hominis aliud quam animam. S. Anselm de fide trine c. 2. 
4 The Conceptualists are nearly what are now caned Nominalists. 
John of Salisùury classes Abelard with the Nominalists, though he 
said that his followers disliked the name. De nug. Cur. 7, 12, and 
Metalog. 2, 17. 
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men of clear but limited vision, "'"ell fitted to destroy, 
and but little capable of building up. In their system 
ideas ,vere but logical abstractions, arbitrary creations of 
the nlind, and conventional forms of thought. Being 
conventional they could only be true as conceptions; 
they,vere genera and species, aud nothing more, and had 
no foundation in external nature. And thus they tried 
to solve the difficulty by accepting it. But at this 
point, ,vith one fell s,voop, came the Arabian A verrhoes 
upon the un,vary school men, telling them: ",ve accept 
your conclusion; the ideas of the mind are a subjective 
classification, having no foundation in external nature. 
They are the creation of the intellect.5 I-Io,v is it, ho,v- 
ever, that all men use one and the same classification 1 
All have tbe same ideas of man; all kno,v that an ox is, 
and a tree is not, an animal. The only lvay to account 
for this uniformity of such divisions of nature is the 
hypothesis that they are the creation not of many intel- 
lects, but of one." So A verrhoes boldly asserted that 
mankind had but one common intellect; and a large 
class of schoolnlen took up the assertion w'ith all its 
consequences. The ribald clerks 6 of the schools "
ent 


3 Intellectus ngens facit universale; quod est unum in multis. Sed 
illud q nod est causa unitatis, magis est unum, ergo intellectus agens 
cst nnus in omnihus. Summa Theol. 1, Qu. 79, Art. 5. A ver- 
rhoism is generally referred to Realism, but Conceptualism ought to 
have a portion of the credit, for it had also a tendency to Pantheism. 
'Vhen the Nominalist argued Species esse quæ non sunt obnoxiæ 
Creatori, they paved the way for A vicenna, who said, Quod prima 
substantia separata creata a Deo creat aliam post se, et substantiam 
orbis ct animarn ejus, et quod substantia orbis creat materiam in- 
feriorum corporum. 1 Qu. 45, 5. See J oLn of Salisbury de nug. 
Cur. 2, 20. 
6 Goliardæ is tbe name given to these clerks in the life of St. Thomas 
published in the Dollandists. It has heen supposed that this was a 
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about the country with the tonsure and ecclesiastical 
habit, teaching that after the dissolution of the body all 
distinction would be taken away, all souls would be 
merged into one, and consequently that all distinction of 
rewards and punishments ,vould be impossible. 
It ,vas in the midst of this ,vild sea of opinion that 
St. Thomas found himself j the ,yorks of A verrhoes ,vere 
the accredited comment on Aristotle, so that the Com- 
mentator was the name by ,vhich he was kno,vn, as 
Peter Lombard ,vas the Master of the Sentences. To 
pull the Stagyrite down from his throne would have 
been impossible, if St. Thomas had ,yished it j all that 
could be done was to reconquer his works for the 
Church by giving them a Christian sense. lIe 'was 
obliged to throw his o'wn philosophy into the terms 
which ,vere in use about him. The same questions 
occupy men in every age, but each period has its o,vn 
way of viewing them, aud its own language, suited to 
its particular cast of thought. So St. Thomas thre,v 
himself manfully into the mazy labyrinth of words, 
and fought the ne,v sceptical school with their own 
weapons. As if he had been the boldest Conceptualist, 
he laid it down as an axiom that the mind is the creator 
of its own objects. 7 By its o,vn po,vers, it forms its 
ideas of external things, and yet its ideas are no false 
representations of the external world, for the matter of 


mistake for Garlandia, :t. district of Paris. It appears, however, that 
Goliardæ was a name given to the seditious wandering scholars of 
the day. Ducange connects it with the n10dern French ,(, Gaillard," 
and quotes the Councils of Treves 1227, and of Sens 1239. Rocque- 
fort, Glossaire de la langue Romane, connects it with Goiart, an old 
Proven
al word. The Council of Sens calls them familia Goliæ. 
7 Voces non significant ipsas species intelligibiles, sed ea quæ intel- 
lectus sibi fonuat ad judicandum de rebus exterioribus. Qu. 85. Art. 
2. Ad. 3. 
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these ideas is furnished from without by the senses. And 
this is the reason ,vhy St. Thornas insisted that the 
proper objects of the intellect are derived from the senses,s 
because the very limitation of the powers of man is a 
guarantee that his ideas are not fictions, but have their 
foundation in that ,vhich is external to him, and over 
,rhich he has no control. I t is true that man has his o,vn 
way of vie,ving the outward ,vorld, and the angels of God 
see it differently; but there may be two methods of con- 
templating the same thing, yet neither need be false. 9 
There is, therefore, no necessity to imagine an oneness of 
intellect such as A verrhoes held, in order to give an ob- 
jective certainty to human knowledge. The intellect of 
man, that is of each individual man, has its o,vn po,vers, 
far inferior indeed to those of the blessed angels, and yet it 
l11USt not be despised, for it is an image of the Everlast- 
ing Wisdom, and its ideas are shado,vs of the archetypal 
ideas 1 of the Divine mind, according to ,,,,hich the ,vorld 
,vas created. Limited as are its powers, by looking 
on itself it can form a notion of God, ,vhich, though 
feeble and inadequate, is nevertheless capable of being 
deyeloped by the Church on earth, in order to its perfect 
development in the Saints in heaven. The Arab had 
perv'erted into Pantheism a great and real truth. There 
is. indeed, one great Light ,vhich lighteneth every man 


8 IntclIectus humani proprium objectum est quidditas sive natura in 
materia corporali existcns, et per hujusmodi natums visibilium rerum 
etiam in invisibilium rerum aliqualem cognitionem ascendit. Quo 84. 
7. 
9 Est enim absque falsitate ut alius sit modus intelligentis in 
intelligendo quam modus rei in essendo. Qu. 85, art. 1, ad. 1. , 
) N ecesse est dicere quod anima humana omnia cognoscat in 
rationibus æternis per quarum participationem cognoscimus - non 
tamen objective sed causaliter. Qu. 84, 5. 
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which cometh into the ""orld ; 2 but this does not inter- 
fere ,vith the fact that the intellect of each man is a 
substantive thing, \vith its own powers and operations, 
just as the fact that each human being derives his exist- 
ence from God does not take away from his individual 
personality, nor blend his being with that of his Creator. 
I t is evident from this, that the mode in ,vhich 
St. Thomas defends the Church from peril, is very 
different from that in ,vhich St. Bernard had fought 
her cause in the century before. St. Thomas is 
engaged in vindicating the human intellect, ,vhile St. 
Bernard's works tended, at least, to depreciate the 
exercise of it. The reason is, that the aspect of things 
was changed since the Church ,vas saved from the 
influx of rationalism by hindering the progress of the 
scholastic movement. l\Ien no longer identified faith 
,vith reason, as Abelard had done; they had now learnt 
quite sufficiently to separate them. For instance, 
Averrhoes had removed the intellect utterly out of 
the control of the conscience, and had introduced fa- 
talism into the exercise of reason. The view taken by 
his disciples was, that faith and reason were utterly and 
irrevocably opposed. Men said that the doctrines of 
faith and the conclusions of reason \vere the direct 
contradictory to each other; no one, however, ,vas bound 
to choose bet"Teen them; both might exist together in 
the mind, ,vithout the necessity of coming to any con- 
clusion. 3 In other ,vords, they believed nothing \vhat- 


2 Intellectus separatus secundum nostræ fidei documenta est ipse 
Deus, qui est Creator animæ, unde ab ipso anima humana lumen 
intellectuale partici.pat. Qu. 79, art. 4. 
3 The A verrhoists said, "Per rationem concludo de necessitate, 
quod intellectus est unus numero 
 firmiter tamen teneo oppositnm per 
fidem." St. Thomas de Unitate InteUectus. 
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ever; truth ,vas, ,vith them, a mere matter of ,vords and 
of system. The categories were their creed, and they I 
put their faith in the abstractions of their o,vn mind. 
In this state of things, ,vhen men had lost the first 
principles of their faith, it ,vas useless to appeal to 
their religiousness, as St. Bernard had done. St. 
Thomas set himself to place faith and reason in right 
relation to each other. The intellect, he said, was a 
sacred gift of God, and could never really be contrary to 
the truth. 4 In its o\vn sphere it ,vas perfect, but the 
field of faith ,vas a vast system lying beyond the sphere 
of intellect. And this system was out of the juris- 
diction of reason, so that it could pronounce nothing 
on the matter. If an unbeliever, therefore, attacked 
the faith, reason was of use in ans,vering his objections, 
but it could do no more. If he persisted in unbelief, 
nothing could be done ,vith him, for the believer and 
the infidel could then have no common ground to argue 
upon. But though the intellect is powerless as an organ 
for the discovery of the faith, yet i t may serve as the ex- 
pression of the doctrines conveyed by revelation. Faith 
no more excludes reason, than grace does nature; 5 and 
divine truths, ,vhen received into the human mind, must 
take the shape of human ideas and of hun1an ,vords. 


· Quamvis veritas fidei Christianæ humanæ ration is capacitatem 
excedat, hæc tamen quæ ratio naturaliter indita habet huic veritati 
contraria esse non possent. Contra Gen. 1, 7. 
:> Sacra doctrina disputat contra ncgantem sua principia argument- 
ando quidem si adversarius aliquid concedat eormll qnæ per divinam 
revelation em habentur. Si vero adversarius nihil credat eonlm quæ 
divinitus revclantur non remanet arnplius via ad probandum articulos 
fidei per rationes.- U titur sacra doctrina ratione humana non ad pro- 
handam fidem sed ad manifestandum aliqua alia quæ traduntur in hac 
doctrina. Cum enim gratia non tollat naturam sed pcrficiat, oportet 
quod naturalis ratio subserviat fidei. Qu. 1, art. 3. 
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Thus St. Thomas conceived that the great truths of 
revelation might be expressed in terms of reason, that 
the faith might be systematized and presented as one 
vast whole, consisting of parts in harmony with each 
other. Theology is man's kno,vledge of God as He 
graciously reveals Himself, and, though it is divine 
in its origin, it may be treated as human, and be 
presented as a science, of which the different parts 
appear as deductions one from another, though they 
,vere not so conveyed to the mind. In order to effect 
this, he took the terms of Aristotle's philosophy, partly 
because it was then taught in the schools, partly be-. 
cause it ,vas true, in the sense in w'hich the subject 
matter is capable of truth, that is, it is a scientific 
arrangement of facts and a successful classification of 
the ideas of the human mind. 
This, then, was the ,vork which St. Thomas did for 
the Church, and the way in which he restored health 
to the schools of the thirteenth century. Any system 
is powerful, from the fact that it is a system. It has an 
air of reality, like a fortified place ,vith continuous 
walls and bastions. And so even the absurdities of 
A verrhoes were believed, because they ,vere clothed 
in scientific language. But ,vhen, in the Summa of 
St. Thomas, Christianity had appeared in all its awful 
oneness, the unreality of its pantheistic antagonist \vas 
visible at once. 
The thirteenth century, then, after all these dangers 
and perplexities, closed w'ith a signal triumph for 
Christianity j but it was not won ,vithout much pain 
and weariness. And in this im perfect sketch of the 
great struggle ,vhicb "Tas. going on in Christendom, 
many a 'yeary combat ,vhich was taking place in 
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various parts of it has been left out. Hardly anything 
has been said of England, and, now that we have taken 
a view of the \vhole state of things on the Continent, \ve 
,vill proceed to sho\y the part \vhich England's Saints 
had in the mighty contest. 
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RICHARD iN THE SCHOOLS. 


AMONG the Saints of God are to be found men and 
women of every class and mode of life, soldiers and 
monks, kings and hermits, mothers of families and holy 
virgins. In that vast assembly are practical men as 
well as contemplative men. And the reason of this is 
that the character of Saints vary ,vith the ,vants of the 
Church in every age. It has been observed that about 
the middle of the twelfth century, the leading churchmen 
of the day were generally men of business and legists. 
This became more marked as the state of things, com- 
monly called the middle ages, became more systematized; 
'and in the beginning of the thirteenth century, it is plain 
that the great men of the Church, the cardinals and 
bishops, were mostly chosen out of this class. Among 
these also God has His Saints j ,,,hile the Cistercian 
movement spiritualized the Church by dra,ving men 
away from the world, and setting them up as lights 
upon a hill, the next century produced men ,rho 
conquered the ,vorld while they remained in it. 
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Of this class is the Saint ,vhose life ,ve are now to 
"Trite. 
In the little to,vn of 'V yche, on the banks of the quiet 
strealn of the Sahvarp, and near the borders of Faken- 
hanl forest, d ,velt t,yO orphans, the sons of Richard and 
Alicia de \Vyche. 1 Their parents bad died ,vhen they 
,,"cre young, and had left them heirs to the lands of Bur- 
ford, in the neighbourhood. These boys and at least one 
sister ,vere left under guardians ,vho probably ne.. 
glected their property, for ,vhen the eldest came of age he 
found that every thing had gone to ruin. He might 
have sunk down in despair had it not been for his 
younger brother. Richard, for such ,vas his name, had, 
up to this time, been remarkable for a grave and serious 
character altogether above his years. He ,vas a great 
book,vorm, and ,vhen other children ,vere at play he 
would be sitting do,vn quietly at his studies. N one as 
yet guessed how much energy there ,vas in the boy; his 
brother, however, ,vho came closer to him and saw tbat 
Richard was a child of unusual and spotless purity, 
loved and looked up to him, notwithstanding the appa- 
rent apathy of his character. And no,v that he entered 
on his ,vaste and uncultivated lands, he naturally turned 
to his younger brother for ad vice and support. Richard 
bade him trust in God, who is the Father of the father- 
less, and not only gave him ,vords of cOlnfort, but took 
the ,vhole management of his brother's affairs into his 


1 In Dallaway's Sussex, St. Richard's name is said to have been 
Chandos, because his brother is so called in his will. This) however, 
is very uncertain, for his brother is called Richard ßac11dcne in llock- 
ing-s life_ Bocking also mentions a relation of the Saint, called 
1'icholas de \V yche. The History of \V orcestershire calls him Bur- 
ford., from the lands of that name held by his family, which are said 
still to exist. His sister is mentioned by him in his will. St. 
Richard was probabl
T born in the year 1197. 
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hands. He had as yet shown no taste for farming
 but 
he applied his mind vigorously to it, and soon possessed 
himself of all the mysteries of agriculture. He set to 
work, and drained marshy pools and cleared
a,vay tangled 
weeds and thick brush,vood, till all men acknowledged 
that the quiet student ,vas a very practical farmer. The 
township of vV yche ,vas celebrated for its plentiful salt- 
springs, and the lands around \vere covered with exten- 
sive plantations to supply fuel for the saltworks. A 
part of Richard's occupation was therefore, probably, the 
cutting do,vn and carting wood to keep up the fires in 
the pans. But ,vhatever his work was, he did it effec- 
tually and thoroughly. 
All men praised him, and his brother regarded him with 
reverence as a superior being; but none of them kne,v 
the extent of the sacrifice which he was making. 'Vhile 
he ,vas handling the hoe or the axe in the field, his 
thoughts ,vere very far from Wyche; from his childhood 
he had longed for kno,vledge, and he had desired to go 
to some of the universities, the fame and the ÎInportance 
of which ,vere daily increasing. It was, therefore, a 
great self-denial to him, when he tied himself do,vn to 
all the dry details of husbandry from affection to his 
brother. But ,vhile he was at this work, his character 
deepened ,vith the anxieties and the business of life, and 
what ,vas at first a thirst for knowledge became an 
earnest desire to devote himself to the glory of God. Our 
Lord rewarded him for his dutifulness to his elder 
brother by giving him a desire for Christian perfection. 
The Gospel, ,vhile it proclaims a re"rard to those ,vho 
give up the endearments of home, has certainly not de- 
preciated, but highly exalted, the ties of natural affec- 
tion; and, if we kne,v more of the souls of men, ,ve might 
find that th0se Saints ,vho have quitted their homes 
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for the service of God, are precisely those ,vhom God has 
re,varded by greater Ineasures of His grace for their self- 
denying love in the bosom of their families. At least it 
was so in Richard's case; while his brother's fields \vere 
blooming beneath his care, he ,vas secretly determining 
to leave all and to give hiInself up to a life of privation 
and of celibacy for Christ's sake. 
He kept this resolution a profound secret, and it was 
only kno\vn at the tÏ1ne ,vhen he was forced to make a 
final choice bet\véen the world and Christ. So grateful 
,vas his brother for Richard's care, that he suddenly pro- 
posed to him to put the whole of the estates into his 
hands. At the same time, a noble and beautiful lady 
was offered to him in marriage. These two offers coming 
at the same time, at once determined him, and he told 
his brother that no\v the estates no longer needed his 
superintendence, and he ,vould execute his long-cherished 
scheme of quitting all he loved on earth to prepare 
himself for the priesthood. "So," says an old ,vriter, 
" he left his friends, his estates, and the maiden who 
might have been his bride, and ,vent to Oxford." 
It may seem to have required but little self-denial to 
plant himself for a fe\v years in a pleasant seat of learn- 
ing. But middle-age Oxford is by no means the classic 
alma mater of modern time. Not one of its many colleges 
was then standing; only one" of the many spires ,vhich 
now shoot up amongst its elms and chesnut-trees \vas then 
in existence. If a man had placed himself in those days on 
one of the hills which overhang Oxford, and had looked 
do,vn through an opening in the thick ,voçds of the royal 
chace of Bagley, he would have seen, bet\veen that and 
the opposite forest-crowned hill of Shotover, a ,vide plain, 
intersected by the broad stream of the Isis. In one 
part cut up into nUIDérous islands by the branches of 
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the river, and by the channel of its tributary, the Cher- 
well, he would see the walls and fortifications of Oxford; 
on the side nearest him arose the dark Saxon mass of St. 
Frides\vide's Abbey, with its high spire, and near it the 
quadrangle of Oseney Abbey, occupying one of the 
islands; not far off \vas another islet in St. Eb be's parish, 
soon to be covered by the Dominic
n schools, ",'hile over 
all fro,vned the stout keep of St. George's castle. But if 
the ,varlike aspect of the city of Oxford, with the wild 
forest of Shotover and the mazy channels and deep pools 
of the river, ,vhere no,v are broad streets, mark off old Ox- 
ford from ne,v, much more does the uproarious clerk of 
ancient times differ from our peaceful students. "\Vhen 
the alarum of St. :rvlartin's announced that the townsfolk 
were stirring, and the bell of St. l\1ary called the students 
to arms, then the scholar threw a\yay his books and 
snatched up his cross-bo\v. The combat ,vhich ensued 
was not a riot, but a battle in the streets; ,vhile the gates 
of the city ,vere guarded to prevent the men from the 
county from entering to help the to\vn. Such \yas the 
hatred between the parties, that murders \V'ere at times 
conlmitted from holiday \vantonness; and a student 
passing on a May-day evening near Carfax, stood a chance 
of loss of life from the rough handling of the to\vnsmen. 
And then, amidst the many thousand students cro\vded 
into this narrow space, "Tere many ribald clerks, as they 
were called, ,vho lived in Oxford to indulge their idle 
and dissolute habits. There \vere riots not only ,vith 
the to\vn, but between the strong and hardy Northern 
students and their more refined Southern fello\vs. Be- 
sides \vhich, there was not a party in the realm "Thich 
had not its representatives at Oxford; and, according to 
an old proverb, the noise of a riot there, ,vas the pre- 
cursor of a gathering storm from one end of England to 
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the other. King and pope ,vere alike rudely treated in 
this seditious little ,vorld. In the ",'ar of the barons, the 
university '"Vas against the king; but especially ,vas Ox- 
ford the representative of the Anglican dislike of ultra- 
montanes,9,vhich ,vas then breaking out. Although it had 
nothing to do \vith doctrine, and ,vas only a matter of 
pounds, shillings, and pence, yet it was a spark which 
,vas easily kindled to a flame. vVitness the cardinal 
legate, \vho ,vas saluted \vith cries of " 'Vhere is the 
usurer, the simoniacal thief I" and \vho escaped in dis- 
guise, and never dre,v bridle till he reached A bingdon." 
To finish the picture, t.he uproar of riotous banquets 
might be heard in the streets \vhen some student passed 
his responsions;1 and often might be met the noisy band 
of students, ,vith banners, masks, and garlands, celebrat- 
ing the feast-day of some favourite Saint. 
It ,vas in this uproarious to\vn that Richard. now took 
up his abode; and it is refreshing to d,vell upon him and 
to think of him as the representative of many a peaceful, 
religious clerk, in this vast asselnblage of many nations. 
'\Then first he went to Oxford, he might have appeared 
among his fello,v-students as a man in easy circum- 
stances. Our Lord, ho\vever, in order to cro,vn him ,vith 
that beatitude pronounced over the poor, suffered. him 
to be deprived of his property. He had entrusted it to 
the care of a priest, ,vho was faithless to his trust, and 
wasted ,vhat he possessed. Richard, however, content.. 
edly took his place alnong the poor ones of the earth. 
If he ever felt resentment against the man \vho had in- 
jured him, it soon disappeared, for in after times he re- 
lieved the \vants of this faithless priest. It lllust have 


9 See the use of transmontanus and transalpinus in l\Iatthew 0 f 
Paris, in ann. 1229, p. 362, and 1238, p. 469. 
I nulæus, vol. 3, 82. 
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been a sore trial to his patience, for henceforth he lived 
on the pittance which he could derive from his friends, 
and the lot of a poor scholar at Oxford was a very hard 
one. There 'vere some noble and rich men among 
then1; but by far the greater part lived on exhibitions,2 
or on the sn1all pittance ,vhich they derived froln their 
homes. As there were no colleges, they lived in scattered 
lodging-houses up and down the town. SOlne of these 
belonged to the religious houses in or near Oxford, but 
most of them were the property of the burghers; and the 
high price ,vhich they exacted for them was one of the 
many causes of heart-burning bet\veen the Town and 
Gown. 3 And wretched enough they were at the time of 
which we are \vriting, many of them being merely thatched 
or \vooden houses. 4 In the better sort of these a master, 
with a great many scholars, lived together, and the COID- 
munity was called a Hall; but it was in one of the poorest 
of them that Richard lived, with t\VO other clerks as badly 
off as himself. They had but one go,vn 5 bet\veen them, 
so that \vhen one of them had gone out to lecture; the 
other t"ro sat at home in an under-garnlent, and could 
not go out till he returned. Their fare was of the 
coarsest kind; bread and a little ,vine and soup, formed 
their scanty meal; on highdays and holidays only had 
they either fish or meat. They \vere up in the morning 
before day-break at their books; and \vhen the great 
bell of St. l\lary's rung, they must a\vay to the schools to 


2 'V ood in ann. 1246. 
3 Wood in ann. 1214, 1216, 1235. 
4 It appears from 'Vood's Annals in ann. 1190, that many houses 
were built of stone in consequence of a fire; but, fron1 a notice on the 
year 1235, that most of the houses in the city were still generally 
thatched. 
5 Cappa. 
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lecture; at Inid-day ""ere the disputations j in the even- 
ing they repeated to their master the morning lecture. 
And then, ,vhen all was over, they lay do"\vn each on his 
hard pallet to take the student's hasty sleep. Truly the 
fruits of the tree of knowledge have ever been bitter to 
mankind; the labour of thought ,years away the body 
and soul of the student. And if dimness of eye and 
paleness of cheek are the marks of the ambitious scholar 
in the comfortable rooms of an Oxford college, what 
must have been the sinking of heart ,vith "\vhich the 
poor middle-age student returned in a ,,,,inter's night to 
his cold cham ber, and laid his tired head on his hard 
pillow! Yet Richard after,vards used to look back ,vith 
a sorro"\ving pleasure to this peaceful time, and to say 
that it was the happiest part of his life. There is of 
course something joyful, notwithstanding the labour of 
study, in the expansion of the faculties, in the perception 
of truth cOIning on the soul, not in the shape of a con- 
clusion, but like a flash of light in a dark place. All 
this is, of course, a source of pleasure, but it is not 
enough to keep up a uniform cheerfulness. The details 
of science are dry and tasteless, and the mind soon flags, 
for discoveries do not break upon it every day, and ex- 
citement cools. Richard, ho"\vever, "'"as never weary; his 
spirits did not flag even amidst the privations and in all 
the humiliations "\vhich poverty brings with it. " Never 
,vould he, either by himself or his friends," says Bock- 
ing,6 "petition for a benefice. And ,vhen his compa- 
nions, or any others about him, talked about obtaining 
revenues and benefices, he used to tell them, 'Let us 
take no care for such matters; if ,ve serve God faithfully, 
He will sufficiently provide for us. He whom we serve 


6 c. 5. ape Boll. p. 297. 
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will reward us more than ,ve deserve.' Even with that 
small pittance that 'vas allowed him, he was always 
cheerful and happy, and cared so little about ,vorldly 
things, that he let others manage even the small means 
which he possessed." He rejoiced in his poverty, be- 
cause it reduced him to the condition of his Lord upon 
earth. 
It is not known precisely to ,vhat master Richard ap- 
plied for instruction. At that time, when the university 
system ,vas so unformed, the students chose what master 
they would. When once a man had obtained his master's 
degree, he opened a school, and his success depended en- 
tirely on his popularity. Bachelors always endeavoured 
to obtain a large assembly of scholars to accompany them 
to their public exercises for their master's degree, and the 
promise of a dinner soon collected together a number of 
worthless and hungry students; but, unless the master 
was a man of merit, his honorary scholars soon quitted 
him, and his schools ,vere often empty. Indeed so great 
was the license, that many so-called students never 
,vent to any master at all, till at length a law was made 7 
to force every scholar to put himself under a master 
,vithin fifteen days after his arrival in Oxford, otherwise 
he should not be considered as a member of the uni- 
versity, nor be entitled to the privilege of exemption 
from secular authority, which was extended to all clerks, 
and which was the bait ,vhich attracted these varlets, as 
they are called, to Oxford. The schools 'v ere all private 
property, or else they belonged to various orders or re- 
ligious houses, ,vho either used them for the disputations 
of their own members, or let them out to others. Even 
the little nunnery of St. Mary Littlemore, 'which lay 


7 'Y ood in ann. 1231. 
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almost hidden in the fields near Oxford, derived a reve- 
Due from its schools; though, of course, the good abbess 
and the sisters had little enough to do ,vith logic, or the 
decretals. At the time when Richard ,vent to Oxford, a 
master was in repute there ,,'ho had a great influence 
over his future life, and it is probable that he frequented 
his schools during his undergraduate life; this was the 
famous Grosseteste,8 after\vards bishop of Lincoln. 
The time ,vhen Richard first caIne to Oxford ,vas a 
critical period, for the scholastic method was beginning 
to gain ground there. It is curious to see ho"\v slo,vly the 
continental movement in philosophy crossed the channel. 
While Paris was convulsed by Abelard, Oxford ,vas look- 
ing on in silence. Robert Pullen,9 its great doctor at 
that time, ,vrote a con1pendium of theology, "\vhich, from 
the favour ,vith ,vhich St. Bernard looked upon its au- 
thor, evidently did not belong to the ne"\v school of teach- 
ing. One indication of a similar movement exists in the 
publicåtion of a book, treating on the IIoly Trinity in 
the scholastic method, in the first year of the 13th cen- 
tury, but it seems to have scandalised the Oxford schools. 
Again, Grosseteste ,vas distinguished rather for his prac- 
tical kno,vledge than for the speculative tendencies of his 
teaching.! He was fond of Greek learning, and his skill in 


8 The time of Grosseteste'8 mastership in Oxford seems to ha ye 
been about 1220, for it was then that the Franciscan schools were set 
up, in which he lectured, according to the Annals of Lanercost, ape 
Ang. Sac. 
9 K ot enough has been thought of this Robert, who was the first 
English cardinal. Cave says that he restored Oxford, which was 
ruined by scholastic theology; but every other author attributes its 
decay to the troubled state of England, which is much JllOre likely. 
v. St. Bernard, Ep. 205, 362. 
I Grosseteste is said to have commented on Aristotle's posterior 
an
lytics. It is not howeycr the mere lecturing on Aristotle, but the 
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physical science ,yon him the reputation of a lllagician. 
Some years after he sho\ved the bent of his mind by 
warning the university not to quit the \vays of their an- 
cestors for novel methods, and to teach theology by com- 
ments on the holy scripturesJz It ,vas long before the 
practical and conservative 11lind of England got over its 
dread of the new philosophy. Besides which, it soon re- 
ceived a check from the arrival of certain strangers, \yho 
al\vays exercised a material influence over the schools. 
In 1222, the Black Friars ,vere first seen in Oxford,3 and 
about the same time came their brethren the Grey Friars; 
and what was the primary effect of their coming Inay he 
seen from a story told of the first Franciscans, \\'ho set 
up a school on the banks of the Isis. It is said, that 
after they had been set up some years, brother Agnellus 
of Pisa, the Franciscan superior, came to visit them. 
The scholars got up a special disputation to honour their 
visitor, and the question proposed \vas on the existence 
of God. The Grey brothcr listened for some time, but 
at length he started up, and broke abruptly on the dis- 
putants. "Alas! fathers all, ignorant men are up," he said, 


application of his philosophy to theology, which characteriscd the new 
school of teaching. Y. Huber. vol. 1. p. 69. 
2 That Grosseteste refers to scholasticism is not evident till it is 
known that the name by which the followers of the old method were 
caned was Biblici, while the schoolmen were called Sententiatoes. 
The method of the old teachers was to comment on the Bible, and to 
prove all that they asserted by the authority of the Fathers. The 
schoolmen commented on the Sentences of Petcr Lombard, and 
brought out the truth by disputation. The Book of the Sentences 
itself was the link bctween the two systems, as it consisted of a 
number of quotations from the Fathcrs, drawn up systenmtically. 
Bulæus, vol. 3, 657. 
3 Nic. Trivetus in ann. 1222, ape d'Achcr.r, Spicil. "\Yading Annals, 
vol. 1, 3G4. 


d 
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" taking heaven by force; and men ,vho had never learnt 
letters, love ,vith the strictest bonds of charity the God 
in ",'hom they firmly believe; mean,vhile, the masters 
of this our school, brethren ,vho have vo,ved poverty, ,vho 
every day feel the eye of God's providence upon them, 
are wrangling whether there be a God I" And so he or- 
dered them to send for the books of the decretals, and 
henceforth to quit metaphysics and to take to canon 
la ,Yo And this action of the friar is the more significant, 
because canon la,v was precisely the refuge of the men 
,vbo ,vere frightened at the progress of tbe ne,v philoso- 
phy. There ,vas something definite and tangible in the 
distinct decrees of the canons, ,vhich suited the minds 
of practical men; and though the jealousy of English 
kings drove a,vay its first professor, and though church- 
men at times exclaimed against the detrÍInent done to 
theology, yet the decretals kept their ground, and progres- 
sed so much that La,v became a separate faculty. Nay, it 
\vas the cause that dogmatic theology became a faculty by 
itself; for, ,vhen one branch of theology ,vas separated 
from arts, the other naturally follo,ved. 4 Now, which 
side did Richard take in this struggle between the old 
and new theology 
 Though but fe,y records are left of 
this part of his life, the course ,vhich his studies took 
indicates plainly enough the bent of his mind, for he 
finished by going to Bologna to study canon law. The 
facts recorded of this part of his life before he ,vent to 
Italy,5 comprising as it does six or seven years' of painful 


4 Huber. vol. 1. p. 369. 
5 There are so few data for the chronology of St. Richard's lifc, 
that it is impossible to get beyond conjecture. He must have studied 
six years before he took his master's degree, as appears from Bulæus, 
3, 81. After that he was bound to lecture two years more. Besides 
this, he remained for seven years at Bologna. If he came back to 
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struggles with poverty, are very few and scanty. It is 
only known that after some time spent at Oxford, as did 
most students who ,vished to perfect themselves, he ,vent 
to Paris. There he took his bachelor's degree, but 'vhat 
master he assisted in his lectures cannot now be ascer- 
tained. He became a master at Paris, and then returned 
to Oxford, where he opened a school. Of this short so- 
journ in England, the only record which remains is an 
account of the manner in which God preserved his ser- 
vant from imminent danger. He \vas one day at a feast 
gi yen by a young master \vho had just taken his degree, 
when one of the servants came to say, that a man ,vas 
without, \vishing to speak to master Richard. His host 
went out and found a beautiful youth on horseback at 
the door, \vhom he courteously invited in, saJing that 
he might speak to Richard at the banquet. The youth 
ho\vever refused, and said that the master must at one 
come out to him. Richard rose, and to his surprise, 
\vhen he reached the door, sa,v no one ,,
hatever in the 
street; the youth had gone a,vay. On returning to the 
feast he found all the guests in consternation, for in his 
absence a stone had fallen from the ceiling on the spot 
,,,,here he had been sitting. Richard's spotless life ,yas 
already ,vell kno\vn in Oxford, and it was al\vays thought 
that God had sent his angel to deliver his servant. 
For seven long years did Richard remain at Bologna j 
where he had constantly before him the blue outline of the 
Apennines instead of the ,yoody tops of the lo\v hills ,yhich 
bound the horizon of Oxford. This seenlS a long period, 
and it appears a long \vay for an Englishman to go to learn 
la\v. But it 'was a part of the magnificent policy of the 


O
ford about 1235 (as is likely from his being chancel10r aùout that 
time), he robably first entered the university about I :!:20. 
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Popes to bind all Christendom together by one ecclesias- 
tical code, or rather it ,vas the natural result of that 
state of things in ,vhich Rome ,vas the fountain of jus- 
tice and the great court of appeal for the Church. The 
tendency to reduce to system what had before been float- 
ing custom, ,vhich had begun, as has been observed, in 
the nÚddle of the last century, had gone on with all its 
advantages and all its inconveniences. Eugenius III. had 
ordered the decretals to be read at Bologna; Innocent 
III. himself ,vas the greatest canonist of his time, and 
Peter of Benevento collected together his decrees by his 
order. A bOll t the very time that Richard ,vas on the 
point of quitting Italy, Gregory IX. employed St. Ray- 
mond of Pennafort 6 to dra,v up the decretals, and to com- 
plete Gratian's imperfect books. It ,vas the policy of the 
Popes to encourage the canon la,v; for by the side of the 
law of the Church, partly its rival, partly its model, ,vas 
rising up the forn1Ïdable jus Cæsareum, the civil law of 
the elllpire. 7 Bologna ,vas thus a most important place, 
for both popes and elnperors sent their hnvs and decre- 
tals thither 8 as it \vere to register theIll, that they might 
there be taught to the cro,vds of students \vbo flocked 
thither from all parts of Europe. Frederic II. found that 
Bologna ,vas too much in the hands of the Church for his 
purpose, and endeavoured to transfer the university to 
K aples, but be utterly failed. 
Richard therefore found himself in a most important 
part of the Christian ,,,"orld, \vhen he ,vas at Bologna. 
It numbered ten thousand students in its university, 
and the most celebrated professors 'were there. It ,vas 


G According to Tiraboslhi, vol. 4, 304, in 1234. 
7 The decrctals were drawn up in five books to imitate the Pandects. 
Tiraboschi, '01. 4, 301. 8 Tiraboschi, 4, 55. 
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by no means, ho,vever, a peaceful place at the time ,vhen 
Richard "'"as at his studies. Bologna ,yas the life and 
soul of the league against the emperor. The ,var-chariot 
of the Bolognese "'"as often out, and its bravest dra"
n up 
about it, in its ,vars \vith its Ghibelline neighbour, 1\10- 
dena. Frederic ,vas preparing a ,var ,vith Italy, and the 
Bolognese ,vere arming themselves to meet him, and ne'v- 
modelling their militia. 9 'Vhile Richard ,vas there 
also, he had an opportunity of watching the po,ver of 
the new Order of Dominican friars. John of Vicenza 
was there, the representative of peace anlongst the deadly 
feuds of Italy. Bologna was his head-quarters, and its 
citizens followed him ,vith the cross and with banners on 
his mission of peace. He ,vent about reconciling enemies 
to each other, and at length on the banks of the Adige he 
preached to an innumerable multitude, on a stated day; 
and such was his eloquence that Guelph and Ghibelline 
threw themselves into each other's arlllS, and a peace ,vas 
concluded by the rival cities throughout LOlnbardy. 
Alas! it did not last long, and before Richard had left 
Italy, blood had been shed again. Still, throughout the 
whole of the contest the law studies ,vent on, and 
Richard could go on reading the Pandects ,vith the din of 
arms about his ears. La,v had become too necessary to 
be interrupted. If anyone had a cause at R01l1e, he 
must have la\vyers to plead it. A Bolognese lawyer ,vas 
not long before employed against a king of England. .A, 
knowledge of canon la,v was the ,yay to "
ealth and 
honour. The stately Inaxims of ecclesiasticalla,v suited 
well the calm and serious mind of Richard. It ,vas no 
dry study, for canon la,v ,vas the elnbodyillg of the 
practical principles of Christianity, and sho,yed at one 


g. Dulcinus, b. 5, ap. Burmanlli thc8aur. tom. 12. 
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view' the ,vhole of the \vorking and organization of the 
Holy Catholic Church. Richard made such progress 
that bis master, \vho 'was old and infirm, entrusted 
to hin1 the instruction of his pupils. Besides this, he 
".on the heart of the old man, \vho offered to give him 
his daughter in marriage, and to make him his heir. 
Richard might have been pardoned, if be hesitated, for it 
seemed ungrateful to reject his master's kindness; but he 
remembered that his vocation ,vas to be a priest, and he 
fled froy? the temptation, and quitted Bologna. 
He returned to England about the year 1135-, and on 
his reappearance at Oxford was received \vith open 
arms, as befitted a doctor in canon law; and shortly after- 
".ards he ,vas called upon to fill the office of chancellor 
of the university. His functions ,vere most important; 
first he had the po\ver of granting degrees. In doing 
this, he ,vas of course necessarily dependent on the re- 
port of the masters, as to the persons on ,vhom he con- 
ferred them. "\Vith the bachelors he probably had 
little to do, for the baccalaureat was hardly as yet a de- 
gree. A bachelor was little more than a probationer, 
,vho ,vas teaching in the school of a master in order to 
be approved for the higher degree. On approval, he was 
presented to the chancellor by the master under ,,'"horn 
he served. Still the university had not so far grown 
into a system as to supersede the chancellor's personal 
inquiry into the candidate's qualifications; and, as few 
scholars actually proceeded to the degree, the number 
,,'"ould not be too large to render it impossible. Besides 
,vhicb, there \vere as yet no colleges to be ans,,'"erable to 
the chancellor for tbe character of the scholar, so that 
his function in this respect ,vas the highest ill Oxford. 
Secondly, the chancellor ,vas the judge of the university. 
lIe punished all riotous scholars, and the king no\v and 
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then ,vould lend him his prison to confine the delinquents. 
His police ,vas at this time very imperfect, so that a great 
deal more depended on his personal character than on 
the physical force of the university.1 Lastly, he ,yas the 
great la-w- adviser of the university; all contracts 
passed through his hands, and he kept the seal of the 
university, so that the whole of the business of Oxford, as 
it Inay be called, required his presence. In early times, 
,vhen rights are undefined and there are fe,v precedents, 
deeds well signed and sealed, though but bits of parch- 
ment, are very important things. Witness the trembling 
of the monks 'when a king bade them send in their 
charters for confirmation; it ,vas a sure way of extracting 
money from them. 2 Hence the grow'ing importance of 
the officer ,vho could \vrite out such deeds, and still more 
of him \vho kept the seal, 'which put the finishing stroke 
to the transaction. In this capacity the chancellor ,yas 
often brought in contact \vith the to\vn, as the chief legal 
authority of the university. 
The multiplicity of Richard's functions was such that 
his place ,vas no sinecure. And the labour of it ,vas 
increased from the fact that as Oxford ,vas not an epis- 
copal city, he ,vas much more independent than the 
functionaries \yho corresponded to him at Paris. IIis 
functions w'ere there divided bet'ween the chancellor of the 
bishop and the chancellor of the abbey of St. Genevieve, 
officers not appointed by the university, and often opposed 
to it. But in Oxford the masters had so much to do 
with the appointment of their chancellor that Richard 
is said to have been elected by them. 3 His office had not 
grown out of the chancellor of the diocese; and though 


1 v. \V ood'8 Fasti in ann. 123l. 
2 Matt. Par. in ann. 1227. 
3 Chronicle of \Vikes in ann. 1288. 
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he ,vas confirmed by the bishop of Lincoln, the masters 
had the right of electing him. 
The precise time 4 when Richard left Oxford is not 
kno,vn, but he was soon called away to a higher sphere. 
Tw'o prelates at the sanle time had thoughts of making 
hin1 their chancellor. IIis old master, Robert Grosseteste, 
,vas no\v bishop of Lincoln, and therefore diocesan of 
Oxford. To him bad belonged the confirmation of his 
election to the chancellorship of the university, and he 
kept his eye on Richard, and ,vhen the chancellorship 
of his diocese fell vacant determined to give him the 
appointment. Before he could do so, ho,,
ever, St. Ed- 
mund, the Arcñbishop of Canterbury, had already made 
him his chancellor. How many things in this life are 
decided by little differences of time and place! It looks 
like a lucky chance that the archbishop should have fore- 
stalled the bishop in Richard's appointment, and yet it 
exercised an influence on him for all eternity. If he had 
been thro,vn in contact ,vith the courageous but rough- 
spoken Grosseteste, his character ,vouId have been cast in 
a different mould from that which it received from the 
saintly and no less courageous Edmund. 
4 It appears from Wood, that the chancellors for the years 1235-6-7 
are not known; it was, therefore, during one of these that St. Richard 
exercised the office. That it was not in 1242 is evident, for he must 
have been St. Edmund's chancellor long before that. 
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CHAPTER II. 


RICHARD IN EXILE. 


RICHARD'S ne\v office, though it made him an ecclesi- 
astic, did not involve more than some. of the minor 
Orders. It is easy to describe Richard's employment in 
a fe\v ,vords. Strangely enough he had reversed the 
order of things, and had now taken the office out of 
which his former employment of chancellor at Oxford 
had grown. The chancellor of the diocese issued li- 
censes for teaching, and appointed the master of the 
cathedral school; and from this function it \vas that 
the university chancellors derived the right of granting 
degrees; and though, as Oxford ,vas not a cathedral 
town, that officer 'was not identical \vith the diocesan 
chancellor, still it ,vas by a sort of analogy that the 
bishop's functions of appointing teachers to the schools 
of the diocese \vere vested in him. Besides his po\ver of 
granting licenses, Richard in his ne\v capacity had the 
care of the cathedral library. His highest functions! 
were, how'ever, that of keeper of the episcopal seal, and 
of judge of the ecclesiastical court. Originally a chan- 
cellor had been a mere notary, but it is easy to see how, 


1 St. Richard seems to have been more than the chancellor of the 
chapter described in the Lichfield statutes. He is called Cancellariut' 

uriæ, Chancellor of the Archbishop'8 Court. 
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when business multiplied, the officer ,vho drew out the 
instrulnents by ,yhich the bishop's pleasure ,vas made 
kno,vn or his license granted, ,vould becolne in effect 
the dispenser of his po\vers. As the bishop's po\vers are 
laid do,vn by certain determinate forms and are aclmi- 
nistered through law, the chancellor lnust be a learned 
canonist and civilian. In this ,yay all things relating 
to wills and contracts come before him judicially. All 
letters demissory; resignations of benefices; oaths ten- 
dered to ne\v incumbents; licenses to preach and hear 
confessions; all special po\vers granted to nunneries; in 
a \vord, all that related to episcopal jurisdiction passed 
through his hands. 2 Another office, ,vhich belonged 
rather to secular chancellors, but which probably came 
into Richard's functions, was to assist in legislation 
as well as in the administration of the la,v. 3 The 
chancellor of the empire, for instance, took care that 
the emperor's constitutions and rescripts ,vere consistent 
\vith themselves and ,vith the principles of law; and, 
doubtless, Richard assisted St. Edmund in framing the 
constitutions ,vhich are called after his name. In fact, 
like all other chancellors, he ,vas to be the principal 
authority in all legal matters, and to assist his superior's 
decisions by his learning. 
This is but a summary description of Richard's mul- 
tifarious duties; but it would be possible to dwell 


2 Vide Fifth Council of 
Iilan, 14, 15, which, though of no 
authority for the timps here described, gives a good notion of the 
duties of an ecclesiastical chancellor. 
3 llulæus's description of a chancellor is an officer cujus ere sunt 
primæ partes videre ut nulla Principis constitutio, nulla $<'lnctio, &c. 
non e republica atque etiam e dignitate reipublicæ, principalique 
exeant. Vide Van Espen, part i. tit. 23. lIic est qui leges cancellat 
iniquas et mandata pii principis æqua facit, says John of Salisbury. 
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longer upon them without giving a just idea of this 
part of his life. They,vere but the external part of it, 
for he became not only the chancellor, but the intimate 
friend of St. Edmund. His life is, at this time, merged 
in that of the Saint; and nothing is told of him but 
that he stood by the illustrious sufferer to the last.. It 
seems almost a rule of God's Providence, that Saints 
should be sent out in pairs to support each other in this 
bad "vorld, as the disci pIes ,vere sent out t,vo and two 
at the first. J ames and John, Peter and Andrew, 
Martha and Mary, appear together; and ,vhen the ties 
of earthly relationship are suspended, and brothers are 
to meet no more on this side the grave, then often their 
place is supplied in another way, as Peter had lYlark, 
and Paul had Luke for a companion. But this is 
especially the case in those Saints whose work lies in 
the ,vorld; and never did any ,vant help more than 
St. Edmund. Alas! for the gentle theologian when he 
was set up on high on the archiepiscopal seat of Canter- 
bury. It was nothing to have bold barons, rough, iron- 
clad men to contend ,vith; but when there were sharp- 
'wi tted canonists meeting him at every turn, and as 
often as he talked in eloquent words of the liberties 
and the wrongs of the Church of Christ, blocking him 
up ,vith a canon or a scrap from the Pandects, he 
much wanted Richard at his elbo,v to par'y the 
lawyer's thrusts ,vith the same bright sharp ,veapons. 
And when St. Edmund crossed the Alps, and lo! there 
were his quick opponents, not running straightforlvard, 
but doubling and turning to get the better of him 
at the court of Rome; right glad ,vas he of a letter 
from his faithful chancellor at home, to cheer him up 
and to let him know that he had a friend at Canterbury 
to look after his interests in his absence. .After all, 
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in such a contest, Richard's friendship was even more 
valuable than his legal kno,vledge. It ,vas not the 
bestial hyena-like rage of 'Villiam Rufus, nor ,vas it 
the fury of IIenry, crafty and cruel as the spotted 
panther, that he had to oppose; these 'would have been 
noble opponents compared to the \veak-n1inùed, vacil- 
lating Henry. And then, above all, there ,vas the miser- 
able expectation of hope deferred; the waiting in vain 
for the tardy decisions from ROlne; the coldness of the 
legate; and the faint-heartedness of men high in au- 
thority. Other men had their ,york appointed them in 
the midst of terrible storIns; but St. Echnund had to 
toil on, like a traveller who faces the keen and cutting 
east wind, or the inexorable do'wn-pouring dropping of 
November's rain. In all this Richard lfas by his side, 
clasping his hand tight and cheering him on in this 
dull, black ,vinter. "In all things," says Ralph Bock- 
ing, "Richard had an eye to the peace and quiet 
of his lord and archbishop, ,vho he kne,v had chosen 
out and loved the good part of l\Iary. The archbishop 
in,vardly rejoiced that by the discreet fondness and 
fond discretion of his chancellor, he ,vas saved from the 
tumult of outward business; the chancellor ,vas glad 
to be taught by the holiness and heavenly conversation 
of his lord. Each leaned upon the other, the holy on 
the holy; master on disciple; disciple on master; 
father on son; son on father. To one ,vho looked on 
them religiously, they seemed like the two cherubims of 
glory, stretching over the ark of the Lord, that is, the 
Church of Canterbury, each \vith his holy eye gazing 
intently on the other, touching each other \vith ,vings 
of mutual love; their faces, that is, their 
\Vills, ever 
turned to the Seat of propitiation, to IIim ,vho is the 
'. propitiation for our sins." 
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And 'when the struggle ,vas over, and the Saint, wea- 
ried out with care and anxiety, took refuge in Pontigny, 
Richard follo\ved him faithfully. .A..t last the blessed 
Echnund died, and Richard turned a\vay from Pontigny 
,vith a feeling of desolation and a sinking of the heart. 
" Orphan of such a father," says his historian, " he would 
perchance have transgressed the bounds of religious 
grie
 if he had not feared to murmur against the Provi- 
dence of God, and if he had not believed that his vene- 
rable father had exchanged this ,vretched life for an im- 
mortal state of happiness." The death of his friend had 
left a sad blank in his existence; for his \vhole life had 
been ,vrapped up in hÎ1n fo
 many years. His eye had 
ever been fixed on him to anticipate his least ,vi shes be- 
fore he uttered them, and his ears had ever been open to 
catch every ,vord that fell from. his lips. There ,vas even 
a melancholy pleasure in smoothing his pillow in his 
sickness; but no'w that he ,vas gone, there seemed to 
be nothing left for him to do upon earth. 
He w'as, ho\vever, mistaken; there \vere still many 
years of a ,yeary pilgrimage to go through before he ,vas 
called a\vay. By degrees the violence of his grief wore 
off, but it became a deep-seated principle in his soul. 
There are some sorro\vs 'which alter and transfuse the 
'whole man, as a furnace changes the substances which 
pass through it. Henceforth his life was one long re- 
membrance of St. Edmund. Resignation came to him 
in the memory of those ,vords, among the last that the 
Saint had uttered, "Thy \vill be done." lIe thought 
of the Saint's affection for him, and of that clause in his 
\vill by \vhich it appeared that Richard \vas in his last 
earthly thoughts, ""r e lea ve our cup to our beloved 
chancellor, \vhom 'we have long held in our heart." And 
then he thought that one ,vho had been privileged to 
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come so close to a great Saint had an account to render 
for his use of the talent. He set himself therefore to 
imitate the model w'hich had thus COBle before hÏ1n. 
When he recollected the angelic contemplation of the 
Saint and his intense devotion in the midst of his ,vearing 
cares, he bethought himself that there 'was something 
better to be learned than canon and civil la,v, so he be- 
took himself to a Dominican convent at Orleans to study 
theology. 
lie here found himself in an atmosphere very differ- 
ent from that in ,vhich he had lived at Oxford or Bo- 
logna. It ,vas different even fron1 that of Pontigny. 
Farming in all its branches ,vas the order of the day 
among the Cistercians; and if they quitted the abbey- 
gates, it was on horseback, on their way to some grange 
belonging to the monastery; there \vere granaries and 
stables in plenty, for the monks lived on the produce of 
their farms. But among the Black Friars, those "rho is- 
sued from the house, ,vent forth on foot to preach in the 
open air at the foot of a cross in some lonely, out-lying 
parish, or else in the cathedral of some to,vn ,vhich con- 
tained a university.. S01l1e even might be seen taking 
their departure for distant lands to preach the gospel to 
the Saracen or the Tartar. The brethren possessed no 
lands, and laid up no more corn than ,vas necessary for 
their present consumption. Instead of the hoc, the plough, 
and the reaping-hook, the tools of the Dominican ,vere, 
the pen, the ink-horn, and the copy-book, the books of the 
Sentences, and the Bible ,vith glosses. In the school of 
the novices ,vere going on Latin gramn1ar and logic, and 
the sound of dispu tations might be heard in the cloister. 
This was all very unlike the houses of St. Bernard; but 
the needs of the Church had changed, and the Domini- 
can had stopped up the gap left by the Cistercian. The 
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t\VO Orders seemed to touch on Al bigensian ground; and 
St. Dominic stepped into the breach in \vhich the body 
of St. Peter of Castelnau had fallen. But the spiritual 
and in\vard life of the two Orders was the same. St. Ber- 
nard's book on 
'the love of God,"2 and on "the Steps of 
Pride," lay side by side with Peter Lombard in the library. 
"The novices \vere warned never to be so eager for 
kno\vledge as to neglect those things which pertain to 
religion, virtue, and charity. If strangers come to min- 
gle in the disputations, they are not to be rudely set 
down,:3 and care is to be taken not to offend them. There 
was the same love for meditation in both Orders. At 
every turn of his busy life, 4 \vhether trudging along the 
road in his vocation as preacher, or \valking in his black 
mantle in the convent garden; \vhether on his knees in 
the church of his house at home, or in some distant land 
with Turks and heathens about him; the friar was to 
be ever lneditating on the great mysteries of the faith. 
The character 'which the Order aimed at forming in the 
Dominican was the same as is pictured in the books of 
St. Bernard and St. Aelred. " Novices are to be in- 
structed," says Humbert, the fourth master, "that they 
be not anxious to see visions and to work 111iracles, for 
these profit little to salvation, and men are often de- 
ceived in such things. But let them rather look to doing 
good deeds, \vhich profit to salvation. Again, if they 
have not those heavenly consolations \yhich they hear 
that others have, let them not be do\vncast, but be as- 
sured that our Father, \vho looks solely to the up- 
rightness of the \vill, sometimes \vithdra\vs these for our 
good, in His 10ving-kindness."5 


2 Brockie, vol. iv. p. 164. 
4 Brockie, p. 165. 


3 ß k . 1 ... 17 9 
roc Ie, YO . Ill. p. 
. 

 Brockie, p. 165. 
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This; then, ,vas the sort of community into ,vhich Ri- 
chard retired after St. Edmund's death. Orleans ,vas a 
university and an important one, for it 'vas from thence 
that Cambridge derived its first professor of Aristotle's 
philosophy; and Orleans received all the learning of 
Paris in the voluntary secession of the masters and scho- 
lars in 122D. Richard had, however, little to do ,vitb 
the university; he did not want a degree, for a doctor in 
canon and civil law in Bologna had no need of graduat- 
ing at Orleans. 'Vhat he ,vanted ,vas to be fitted for 
the duties of the priesthood, to receiving which his 
former employments had been an obstacle. 'Yhat ,vas 
his position in the Dominican convent does not 
quite appear, for he does not seem as yet to have 
formed a resolution of entering the Order. It is, ho,v- 
ever, probable that strangers were allo,ved to live in the 
houses of the friars, without being n1embers of the com- 
munity. The purposes for ,vhich the Order were insti- 
tuted naturally brought ,vith them great modifications 
of the ancient monastic system. The brethren ,vere to 
go forth and make inroads into the territory of the ,vorld 
carrying the fiery cross ,vith them, and gathering all men 
into Christ's army; ,vhile the older Orders set up the 
cross on high as a distant beacon, and a light upon a 
hill. Thus the Dominican convent ,vas more like the 
head-quarters of a soldier, ,,'hose home is every,vhere j 
while to the Cistercian the cloister ,vas his home. In the 
same ,yay the house of the Black Friar was planted in the 
midst of a to,vn, ,vhile the Cistercian sat do,vn in a se- 
cluded valley or a wild forest. The Dominican house 
,vas a place of learning j and ,vhen any falnous doctor 
took the habit of the Order, students flocked eagerly to 
the schools of the convent to hear hÍ1n. From all this 
resulted a greater mixture with the world than would 
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have been allowed in other Orders; and the rule seems to 
have more regulations than are common in monastic con- 
stitutions for the entertainment of strangers. 6 Especial 
mention is made of those guests ",vho are so familiar 
as to be considered in the light of brethren," and it ,vas 
probably amongst these that Richard was received into 
the house. 7 
Never in his life did Richard find so much peace as at 
this period. Orleans ,vas a turbulent place as well as 
other universities, and not long before a dissolute scho- 
lar had raised a dreadful riot in its streets; but the noise 
of the ,vorid died a\vay before it reached the peaceful 
house of the Dominicans. Lo\vly and poor as ,vere their 
convents and churches, in some fe,v respects they relaxed 
the stern simplicity of the :first Cistercian. The cruci- 
fixes ,vere to be of painted ,vood, and no jewels were to 
be seen about the altar, but the chalice might be of gold,B 
and the priest for the week might ,vear a cope of silk, 
and the windo,vs were to have a cross upon them. 
The garden ,vas filled ,vith red and ,vhite roses for the 
decoration of the altar, and the trees ,vere disposed 
with an eye to beauty.9 The shrubs ,vere placed in long, 
regular alleys, so that every part of the garden ,vas per- 
vious to sight, and no thick shade ,vas allo,ved ,vhere the 
brethren could steal from their companions. Here Ri- 
chard could ,valk or sit under the trees watching the 
grave, silent :figures of the friars in their ,vhite tunics 
and scapulars, and large black mantles without sleeves; 


6 Vide Acta selecta cap. gen. ape Martenne, Thesaurus, vol. iv. p. 
1679, 20. 
7 Brockie, 185, c. 28, circa hospitcs extraneos, circa nlCnsam extra- 
ordinariam, c. 22. 
8 J\;Iartenne, Thesaurus, vol. iv. 1677, 16
O. 
9 t.; t recreation em ex dccore faciant. ùe off. ord. p. 189, c. 35. 
e 
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or else he might obtain leave to speak to some brother 
in the parlour for the brethren might go thither for a 
time to relieve w'eariness and to get recreation} 
The mode of DOlninican teaching at the time that 
Richard ,vent to Orleans, ,vas hardly as it ,va
 ,vhen he 
first klle,v them and their fello,v-,vorkers, the Grey Friars, 
at Oxford. It was still in progress and undergoing a 
change. St. Dominic had evidently been at first opposed 
to the scholastic movement. In 1221 2 he addressed a 
letter to his disciples, ordering them "to follo\v the di- 
vinely inspired scriptures, and ever in their studies to 
give their attention to ,vhat ,vas useful, and to avoid 
curious questions." Again, it is said that he made little 
of the inventions of philosophy. A very fe\v years, 
ho,vever, after the death of the Saint, John of St. Giles, 
a great schoolman and Parisian doctor, was won over 
to the Order; and the concourse of people who flocked 
to the convent of St. James, at Paris, obliged him to con- 
tinue his public lectures. lIe had commented on the 
book of the Sentences, and followed the scholastic me- 
thod, so that by a natural consequence of events, the ne,v 
mode of teaching "
as admitted into the Dominican 
schools. Both Inethods subsisted amicably together for 
a long time, and the same person often gave lectures both 
on the IIoly Scriptures and on the Sentences. Richard 
Fishacre 3 was lecturing on the Sentences, at Oxford, 
about the same tilne that Hugh of St. Cher was distin- 
guished as a comn1entator at Paris. The schools ,vere 
as yet in a fluctuating state, and St. Tholnas had not 
yet appeared; so that the Dominicans, though many 
a distinguished schoolman had been converted by the 


1 De off. ord. 5 c. locutorium and Const. dist. 1. 12. 
2 Natalis Alex. Ecc1. lIist. 7.229. 
3 Trivet in ann. 1240, 1243. 
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burning ,vords of their preachers, had not yet fulfilled 
their mission of fixing the doctrine of the schools on the 
basis of authority. About the very time ,vhen Richard 
took refuge at Orleans, disputations on strangely ab- 
struse questions ,vere carried on in the schools, so that 
the Bishop of Paris ,vas obliged to stop the discussion 
of them,4 by condemning all 'who took the wrong side 
in the dispute. In this unsettled state of the schools, 
it is not ,vonderful that Richard follo,ved the old me- 
thod of theological teaching. The practical bent of his 
mind led him a,vay from the speculative theology of the 
schools j and the friar ,vho held the doctor's chair at Or- 
leans was one who lectured on the text of the Holy Scrip- 
ture, so that here he heard lectures on nearly all the 
sacred books, illustrated by comments from the Fathers 
of the Church. In this ,yay the vast depths of the 
,vord of God were opened to him, as far as it can be mas- 
tered by luan j and the great mysteries of the faith came 
before him as they shine through the dark ,vords of the 
Holy Scriptures, like stars appearing one by one in 
the firmament, not in the seemly order of a system, 
as they were after,vards arranged by the Angelic or Sera- 
phic doctor. Not but that many a term ,vhich \vould 
no,v be called scholastic, ,vas used by the good Friar in his 
lectures, for he could not make extracts from St. A thana- 
sius, St. Hilary, and St. Augustine, without stumbling 


4 l\fatthew Paris says that the disputes on these points which were 
condemned were held by the Dominicans; and it is remarkable that 
about the same time the general chapter of the Order commands 
certain condemned propositions to be erased out of the quaterlli used 
in thcir schools. These quaterni were note books used by the students 
in which, probably, were written the subjects for disputation. It 
appears, then, that these propositions were not affinned, but used as 
subjects for exercises. Vide l\Iartenne, Inst. cap. gen. in ann. 1243. 
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on m
ny instances of that magnificent phraseology in 
which the Church has delivered her idea of the 
faith. The book of the Sentences ,vas in Richard's libra- 
ry;5 and his theology was not of that misty sort ,vhich 
treats as scholastic controversy all that gives to the 
august edifice of revealed truth the well defined outline 
,vhich is too stern for most Inen. The definitions of 
canon la,v had already taught him that the princi- 
ples of the Church ,vere not mere subjects of disputation 
in the schools, but substantive and living things, \vhich 
were in action about him. N o,v the "Thole of the creed 
of the Church was brought before him as the key to the 
Holy Scriptures; and he saw that the key was the right 
one, from the prompt way in which it unlocked the 
sacred treasures of those inspired books. 
Ho,v long Richard remained at Orleans does not ap- 
pear; it could not have been more than t,vo or three 
years. 6 It was long enough, ho,vever, to enable him to re- 
ceive Qrdination at the hands of William de Bussi, the 
bishop of Orleans. The image of his beloved St. Ed- 
mund was present to his mind when he received the 
tremendous po\ver of the priesthood; and he begged of 
the bishop to allow hinl to build an oratory in honour 
of that Saint, and there he used to offer up the holy 
Sacrifice of the mass. The a\vfulness of the charge corn- 
mitted to him pressed upon his soul, anù he henceforth 
,yore coarse and humble garments, and began to cru- 
cify his flesh, and to subdue it to his soul, by rigid aus- 
terities. He had hitherto been obliged to appear in thf\ 
,yorld as a great man, as befitted the chancellor of Can- 
terbury; but no,v he was reduced to cast in his lot ,vith 
. 


5 This appears from hi
 will, published in Dallaway"s Sussex. 
6 There is a If'tter of hi
 datcd Orleans, April 
O, 1242. 
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the poor ones of the earth, and to be of those ,vho enter 
heaven by force. So seV,"ere ,vere the mortifications 
that he used, that his health ,vould have sunk under 
them, had he not reduced them at the remonstrances of 
his friends. 'Vhy he quitted Orleans does not appear, 
but the next situation in which we find him, is as a 
parish priest in England. 6 


6 It appears incidentally that he held the prebend of Dale, for 
Bocking relates the resignation with which he bore the news of the 
fraud of the man to whose care he had committed his property there. 
This seems to be the prebend of Deal which was attached to the 
priory of St. Martin's at Dover, but which at that time was in the 
gift of the archbishop. 
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THE ELECTION. 


RICHARD hoped to bury himself in his parish, and to 
spend the rest of his days in comforting the sick and 
needy, and in ministering to the spiritual ,vants of his 
flock. But there ,vas to be no rest for him in misera- 
ble, distracted England. He had not been long in his 
native land ,vhen archbishop Boniface, St. Edmund's 
successor, called upon him to resume his functions as 
chancellor. Richard obeyed, but before doing so, he 
determined to preclude the possibility of his continuing 
under the yoke to his life's end, by making a vow to 
join the Order of his old friends, the Dominicans. lIis 
,vish ,vas to strip himself of all things for Christ's sake, 
to have no home, and to go about the world at the beck 
of his superior, carrying the Gospel into the heart of 
large to\\rns, catechizing the ignorant poor, or it may be 
seeking martyrdom among the Turks. But God, ,vho 
kno,vs the talents ,vhich lIe himself has given to His 
servants, reserved him for a much more ,veary life. In 
1244, after he had again appeared as chancellor in 
the archbishop's court, ne,vs reached him that he had 
been elected to the see of Chichester. Noone in the 
world doubted the sincerity of the reluctance ,vith which 
he accepted it, for it ,vas one of those places ,vhich 
are not desirable pieces of preferment. It placed him in 
the very front of a battle in ,vhich St. Edlnund had 
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died, broken-hearted. The circumstances "rhich made 
the episcopal throne of Chichester so uncomfortable, 
must be given as briefly as is consistent ,vith clearness. 
Not the least portion of the slo,v martyrdom which 
the sainted archbishop had undergone, was the grief of 
seeing the sees of England so long lie vacant, from the 
interference of the king ,vith the liberty of election. 
Since the blood of St. Thomas had been shed at Can- 
terbury, the elections of bishops had been restored to 
the cathedral chapters. It is true that this was often a 
nominal restoration, by the fault of those who ought to 
have defended the Church. Soon after the death of St. 
Thomas, on one 1 occasion, Bald,vin, archbishop of Can- 
terbury, was heard to say that he had rather die than 
yield up one of the rights of the Church to the king. 
Hugh de Lacy, howevér, who 'vas standing by, said, "There 
will be no need of dying, my lord. The king could not, 
if he wished it, find a clo\\'"n in all the realm w'ho would 
lay hands upon thee. The ,var is over if ye but keep 
what the martyr ".on." His successors did not keep it 
as they ought; but St. Thomas's ,york was not, by any 
means lost; for he established for ever as a principle that 
interference ,vi th the freedom of elections was a usurpa- 
tion. Accordingly, the chapters had the choice of bishops, 
which ever since the conquest had belonged to the king 
and the bishops.2 But the world only changed its tactics; 
there ,vere numberless ,vays of frightening monks, ,vhich 
the kings of England duly put in practice. IIenry the 
Third's methods were not less efficacious, though less sa- 
vage than those of his ancestors. Not to have granted 
the chapter leave to elect ,,,"ould have raised a storm 


1 Giraldus Camb. ape 'Vharton. Ang. Sac. 2, 430. 
2 Thomassin, 2 lib. 2. 34, 5, 8. 
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about his ears 3 "hich he had not the courage to abide; 
besides ,vhich he 'vas not irreligious, though he ,vas ,veak 
and vacillating. His object in impeding the elections of 
bishops seems to have been less to keep the revenues in 
his hands than to have the means of re,varding his 
court-favourites, though of course the escheats 4 of rich 
archbishopricks and bishopricks ,vere a tempting spoil 
for a profuse and needy monarch. His policy, therefore, 
,vas to cajole or to ,yorry the chapters into receiving his 
nominees. 5 He had been kno,vn to declare that if they 
refused, the see should remain vacant for years. An ex- 
pensive and weary la,v suit at Rome ,vas sure to empty the 
treasury of a refractory chapter, and the peculiar circum- 
stances'of the time rendered it very likely that the royal 
legists ,vould gain the day. So much had the aspect of 
parties changed in England, that there was then a pre- 
judice at Rome in favour of the king's demands. This 
,vas partly the result of John's submission to the IIoly 
See, partly of the present difficulties with ,vbich the 
Popes 'vere surrounded in their contest with the em- 
peror. The legate and the king ,vere allied, because 
each was necessary to the other, and though Pope Inno- 
cent once expressly recalled Otto on account of his exac- 
tions, he was preserved in his authority at the request of 
the king, who ,vas uneasy that be could not contend with 
his barons single-handed. This ill-omened connection 


3 Rex, licet diu recalcitraret, justæ postulationi (electionis) non 
potuit contradicerc. 1\latth. Par. in ann. 1238. 
4 1\Iatth. Parr. p. 581. in ann. 1242. 
5 It may be well to put together briefly an account of the principal 
elections of the time. In 1226, Richard de lVlarisco, bishop of Dur- 
bam, died, and """illiam, prior of \V orcester, was elected in his place; 
but the election was reversed at Rome at the king's instance in 1228, 
and Richard Poore, bishop of Salisbury, was translated to Durham. 
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as men said at the tin1e,6 between ,volf and shepherd, 
was not, ho,vever, to last long. Tedious as were these 
delays in the administration of justice, and miserable as 
'were the results of the long vacancy of the sees, they 
were but the natural effects ,vhich must follow every 
system of la\v. If Inen choose to get rid of ,yager of 
battle and trial by ordeal, they must submit to the tedi- 
ousness of suits in chancery, and even canon la,v, mag- 
nificent system as it is, must be subject to all the imper- 
fections - of things on earth. It is the very essence of 
schism to quarrel ,vith the Church, because of the im- 
perfectíons of the human instruments \vith \vhich she 
,yorks. But justice COlnes in the long run, and it is 
\vonderful to see how the scene changes after the death 
of the meek Saint \vho fled to Pontigny, because all 
he could do for the Church had failed, and prayer ,vas 
the only weapon left. It appears that his intercession 
came to the aid of England, for it is wonderful how the 


Matt. Par. pp. 332, 344. On his death, in 1237, the monks elect 
Thomas their prior, who was opposed by Henry. After a long law- 
suit at Rome, Thomas resigned his claim in 1240 ; and in 1241 was 
Nicholas Fareham confirmed, pp. 438, 541, 550. In 1238, Peter de 
Rupibus, bishop of 'Vinchester died, and Ralph Neville, bishop of 
Chichester, was elected, which election the king, per legistas Romipetas 
cassari procuravit, 1239. The king's uncle is said to have oLtained a 
promise of the see from the pope, but he died ] 239. 'Villiam de 
Raley, bishop of Norwich, was elected 1240, Ang. Sac. 1, p. 307, 
but owing to the king's opposition, not confirmed till 1243. l\Iatt. 
Par. 473, 517,605. In 1241, the see of Coventry feU vacant, and 
the abbot of Evesham was forced on the convent, but not confirmed. 
On his death, 'Vil1iam the precentor was elected 1243. 'Vearied out 
\vith a law-suit he resigns 1245, and Roger, dean of Lincoln, elected, 
pp. 576, 598, 661. In the same year the election of the prior of 
Norwich was reversed, and the monks took care to elect a favouritc 
of the king, p. 483. 
6 Matt. Par. 545. in ann. 1240. 
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horizon cleared up after he was gone. One by one the 
objects for ,vhich he had fought ,vere ,von for the Church. 
In 1241, the see of Durhaln, w.hich had so long languished 
without a pastor, ,vas filled up. In 1244, king IIenry, 
after having lavished a great sum at Ronle, ,vas finally 
disappointed in attempting to obtain a sentence against 
the bishop of 'Vinchester. The hottest part of the battle 
was, however, still to come, and this ,va,s even more ma- 
nifestly St. Edmund's ,vork, for it ,vas reserved for 
Richard, ,vho had been brought up in his school to bear 
the full brunt of it. 
The Chichester election was the first occasion on ,vhich 
Boniface, the ne,v archbishop of Canterbury,7 made his 
stand against Henry's usurpations. He ,vas a prelate of the 
king's o,vn choosing, one of Henry's foreign connections, 
,,-ho, to the great disgust of the nation, profited by their 
relationship ,vith the queen. He ,vas a Carthusian monk, 
though as yet but little distinguished, except for his rank, 
the riches of his family, and his comlnanding person. 
But there was something in the touch of a crosier ,vhich 
seemed to thrill through the ,,,hole man; even courtiers 
and men of the world often found themselves in situations 
,vhich they had little contemplated ,vhen they ,vere no- 
minared to their sees. Boniface had al,vays led a life of 
irreproachable purity, and he no,v grievously disap- 
pointed HenrJ by taking part against him in ecclesi- 
a
tical matters, and also in his contest ,vith the barons. 
Boniface had also at his side a most uncompromising op- 
ponent of every abuse, ,vheresoever it existed. This ,vas 
Richard's old master, Robert Grosseteste, bishop of Lin- 


7 It is lnlt little known that the traditionary beatification of Boni- 
face has been confirmed by his present Holiness, and a service in his 
honour was allowed by the congregation of rites, to be used in Pied- 
mont, his native country. 
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coIn. Robert was a singular medieval anticipation of 
the English character of later times; he had a very great 
sensitiveness to taxation, especially ,vhen it caIne in ihe 
shape of ,vhat he thought an abuse. Foreign interference 
was also his abhorrence, and whatever he felt he ex- 
pressed in no measured terms. With all this he had 
many great qualities, and above all, an awful sense of 
the responsibility of the episcopal office. His rough 
'words 'v ere perpetually sounding in the ears of the 
young archbishop. " I
" he says in a letter to him, "he 
who has neglected to feed Christ in his melnbers, to re- 
ceive Him in his house, to clothe and to visit him, ,viII 
go into the everlasting fire, prepared for the devil and 
his angels, of ho\v much greater punishment is he 
worthy ,vho slays Hiln in his members, or thro,ys them 
into perplexity \vhen he will appear in His presence at 
His trelnendous judgment-seat.. I tremble all over at 
this a,yful care of souls, lest perchance, instead of putting 
them into the charge of men ,vho \vill give life, ,ve should 
intrust them to murderers, and so be condemned at 
Christ's judgment-seat." 
This ,vas spoken of the care of a single parish, and 
Grosseteste's zeal ,vas tenfold more in defence of the then 
liberty of the Church in the election of bishops. And 
,vhen, in 1244, on the death of Ralph Neville, bishop of 
Chichester, RobeI:t Passelew was, by the king's contri- 
vance, elected to fill the vacant see, it was determined to 
oppose the nomination to the utmost. Grosseteste had 
an old ground of quarrel ,vith Passele\v, who ,vas cer- 
tainly n10st un\vorthyof the high place into which he 
,vas now thrust. lIe ,vas the king's minister, and a most 
ingenious contriver of means of filling the king's en1pty 
coffers. Abbeys, bishops, and barons all kne,v ,veIl Passe- 
lew's po\vers in \vielding the regal right as a suzerain to the 
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best advantage. Robert, at one time, refused to institute 
him to a living even on the presentation of the archbishop 
of Canterbury, on the ground that, as royal justiciary, he 
,vas obliged to sit on causes incompatible ,vith the sacer- 
dotal office. It ,vas, therefore, not wonderful that he 
was shocked at his election to the see of Chichester. 
The chapter had elected him, as ,vas frequently the case, 
simply because they kne,y it would please the king, and 
save them from the usual vexatious process ,vhich the 
king employed in dealing with obstinate chapters. But 
the archbishop had a voice in the matter; as metropo- 
litan, it belonged to him to confirln the election, and he 
assembled several of the bishops of the province to assist 
him in his decision. The canons of Chichester appeared, 
with their bishop elect, and Grosseteste, as an Oxford 
doctor and a learned theologian, was appointed to ex- 
amine into the qualifications of Robert Passelew. 'Ve 
may judge of the confusion of the unhappy justiciary, 
\vhen he got into the hands of the inexorable prelate. 
lIe soon found that theology ,vas a different matter to 
deal ,vith than the intricacies of feudal law. Grosse- 
teste's hard questions confounded him; and the election 
,,,,as declared null by the archbishop, on the ground of in- 
competency. Then came the hard question, "
ho was to 
be bishop of Chichester 
 It required to be a man of no 
ordinary fortitude, for the mode of the election promised 
him a most uneasy seat. Boniface proposed Richard de 
'V ych to the canons, and all unanimously elected him. 
Richard had a miserable prospect before hinl,vhen he 
consented to the election. In ordinary circumstances the 
tremendous responsibility of such a cure of souls would 
have been enough to sadden him; but the dreary prospect 
which he had in view increased the difficulties tenfold. 
A law suit ,vith the king ,vas inevitable, and then there 
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,vas the anxious question, how the court of Rome would 
look upon the matter. It was not a case of equity, for 
that would easily have been decided; but Rome had to 
judge according to rule, and the election 'vas really of 
such a nature, that its validity admitted of more than 
one doubt. The question ,vas, ,vhether the archbishop 
had a right to provide, as the phrase ,vas, a pastor for the 
church of Chichester. That the Inetropolitan had the 
right of confirming the election of his suffragan, and 
that the arch bishop and bishops of the province, in mat- 
ter of fact, were usually present, and controlled the 
election, no one doubted; but for the archbishop, by the 
judgment of his o\vn will, to make a provision of the 
Church, ,vas a bold step,8 ,vhen his decision might be 
reversed at Rome. It was very like assuming to himself 
a power which the Pope had refused to grant St. Ed- 
mund; for the Saint, shortly before his retirement to 
Pontigny, had vainly wished to obtain the righ
 of ap- 
pointing to sees which had lain vacant for six months.9 
All these ,vere vast difficulties in Richard's ,vay, not to 
nlention the certainty of a persecution from the king; 
but he remembered St. Ednlulld, and consented to bear 
the ,yeary ,veight. Scarcely had he done so, ,vhen he 
found himself at once in the midst of the sea of troubles 
'v hich he had expected. By the ad vice of his friends, 
he went to the king, bringing with him letters from the 
archbishop, and claiming to be put in possession of the 


8 It appears from the bull of Pope Innocent, published in Rymer's 
Fædera, that Henry's grounds of opposition were quod Cantuariensis 
Archiepiscopus electionem casRaverit minus juste ac pro suæ voluntatis 
arbitrio pro'Ciderit eidem ecclcsiæ de pastore. 
9 Thomassin, 2. 2. c. 34, 7, where he adds, TUllC quidcm ea non 
fuit in POlltifice quam ecclt'siæ nccessitas dcsiderabat vel animi mag- 
nitudo et constantia vel ccrte potestas. 
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temporalities of his see. The particulars of the inter- 
vie,v are not on record, but the result of it ,vas precisely 
,vhat Richard had anticipat(..d. IIenry ,vas not at all 
disposed to consent to an election in ,vhich sentence had 
been passed on his o,vn favourite, and in ,vhich he had 
not been consulted; an election had also taken place 
at Coventry against his ,vill, and it looked very like a 
conspiracy of the bishops to counteract the evil influence 
w'hich ,vas exerted over the chapters. IIis ans,ver then 
to Richard ,vas an order to his officers to take the reve- 
nues of the see of Chichester into their hands. 
Richard found hinlself therefore again on the ,vide 
,vorid. This ,vas a very different life from that ,vhich he 
had led in the Dominican convent at Orleans, and ,vhich 
he had again expected to lead according to his vo,v. He 
had no,v but one thing to do, and that was to fly to the 
Holy See. If the Pope reversed his election, he ,vould 
then be free to fulfil his vow; but if it ,vas confirmed, 
then, not only ,vas he bishop of Chichester, but his vow 
was at once null and void. "\Vhere he spent the year 
1244 and the beginning of the next is not kno,vn, but 
the next place ,vhere ,ve find him is at the council of 
Lyons, which began its sittings in June 1245; hither 
Richard came to present himself before the Pope, and to 
hear sentence pronounced upon his cause. 
It ,yas a most critical time for the IIoly See, ,yhen 
Richard arrived at Lyons. Innocent had then no home, 
for he had quitted Rome, thinking that it ,vas no longer 
safe for him to remain there amidst so many of the em- 
peror's partisans. St. Louis had been prevented by his 
barons from receiving him, and IIenry had refused to ad- 
mit him into England. lIe had therefore taken refuge 
at Lyons, ,vhich ,vas then an independent city under its 
archbishop. Innocent came thither with the stern de- 
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termination of proclaiming open ,var against Frederic, 
and of perishing if need be in the struggle. It was here 
first, as tradition says, that by his order the cardinals 
put on crimson robes to intilnate that they lllust be ready 
to shed their blood for the church. The council was as- 
sembled that the voice of Christendom might pronounce 
a solemn excommunication against Frederic. Everyone 
felt that this was a final act, and that the scabbard \vould 
be for"ever thro,vn a\vay. All men trembled \vhen the as- 
sembled prelates extinguished their tapers, and pronoun- 
ced the a,vful sentence. The emperor's envoys retired 
beating their breasts and saying: this is a day of ,voe and 
misery. At such a time as this, 'v hen it was natural for 
Innocent to gather all the friends that he could, it "'seemed 
unlikely that he ,vould offend Henry by confirming 
Richard's election, when he might find many good reasons 
for reversing it. 1 Another cirCUlnstance ,vhich rendered 
Henry's friendship the more necessary, ,vas, that England 
was the principal fountain from ,vhich the court of Rome 
dre,v its revenues for the prosecution of the contest; and 
at that very tÏIne a strong remonstrance ,vas presented 
by the English barons against the exactions of the papal 
emissaries. Henry, therefore, seemed to be the Pope's 
only stay in England. 
Two affairs, therefore, came before Innocent from this 
country, each proceeding from very different quarters, 
and each illustrating the very different aspects under 
\vhich the IIoly See ,vas there considered. First came 
the clamorous and vehement complaints of the nobles, in 


1 Notwithstanding the so-called Matthew of 'Vestminster's crabbed 
sentence in ann. 1245, it is evident that mere worldly policy would 
certainly have induced Innocent to favour I-Ienry. 1\fatthew Paris, 
with nluch more fairness, seems to think that the king deserved to 
ha ve his power curtailed. 
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the name of the ,,
hole realm of England, against .the ap- 
pointment of foreigners to English benefices, and the 
levying of money from the abbeys and bishopricks of 
the land for the carrying on of the ,var \yith Frederic. 
'Vhether these conlplaints were just or not, this is not 
the place to consider. That abuses did exist, there seems 
no harm in supposing, for Innocent himself allows that 
the introduction of foreigners into English benefices ,vas 
against his ,viII. The circumstance is only brought for- 
ward here to shc,v the sort of spirit \vhich existed in this 
country to\vards Ronle. It was the natural consequence 
of a vast system, in ,vhich the governed always take very 
different views of things from the government. The na- 
tionality of England ,vas offended by the introduction of 
foreign clerks into its rich benefices, and the exportation 
of its riches for the support of a foreign war. \Vhat was 
Frederic to them, and ,vhat ,vere the Lombard cities to 
them, isolated islanders as they were, in their sea-girt fast- 
ness 1 Rightly or \vrongly, such was their tone, and bitter 
,vere the fruits w'hich this English nationality produced, 
when men in after times made ship,vreck of their faith, 
because of abuses in the administration of their rulers. 
But, on the other hand, came Richard, to thro\v him- 
self and his cause on the protection of the Holy See, 
ready to put himself for,vard in the battle of the Church; 
if her cause was entrusted to him, or to go back to his 
Dominican convent, if the Pope refused to confirm his 
election. He ,vas a type of a different spirit, but of one 
not less English than the other, for loyalty to authority 
is a characteristic of England, no less than a suspicion 
of foreigners, and a sensitiveness to abuses. He found 
the king's proctors ready, \vith case and precedent, to 
shew that the king had ever had a voice in the election 
of bishops, ever since the days of '
ViIIiam the Conqueror. 
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N ot\vithstanding, however, the difficulties of his position, 
Innocent saw that there ,vas too much at stake in Eng- 
land to suffer political considerations to step in. lIe 
ans,vered I-Ienry that it ,vas quite true that religious 
kings had exercised the right of confirnling elections, but 
that he had so abused this privilege by rejecting cano- 
nical elections on frivolous pretences, that the Church 
would no longer intrust him "rith the sacred powers 
which he had abused. At the same time, as the arch- 
bishop's provision was irregular, Innocent informed 
Henry that the election of Richard took effect from his 
own confirmation, ,vhich he granted in the plenitude of 
his apostolic power, not from the provision of Boni- 
face. 2 The Pope then proceeded to consecrate Richard, 
and the bishop elect of Coventry, who had come to Lyons 
for the same purpose, 'with his o,vn hanc1. 3 Innocent 
conld hardly have done other,vise, even if he had wished, 
for it is a function of the I-Ioly See to take up the cause 
of the oppressed. 


2 Matt. Par. in ann. 1245, pp. 656, 661, and Innocent's bull in 
Rymer's Fædera. 
3 The Burton annals say, that Roger de 'V esham, bishop of Coven- 
try, was consecrated with St. Richard, and, accoråing to Chesterfield, 
Roger's consecration took. place at the time of the Council of Lyons, 
Ang. Sac. 1,..J:40. The date of InnocenCs bull confirms this. Dat. 
Lugd. 12. Kal. Aug. Pontificatus nostri anno tertio. Le Neve, .by 
mistake, makes Roger to have been consecrated in January. 


f 
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CHAPTER IV. 


RICHARD A BISHOP. 


RICHARD left Lyons far other,vise than ,vhen he came 
to it, in the guise of a suppliant, not kno,ving ho,v his 
cause ,vould fare. He ,vas now a prince of the Church, 
and the ring was on his finger by which he had been 
wedded to the Church of Christ, to be her faithful guar- 
dian. He ,vas now the pastor of many thousand sheep; 
and ,voe to him i
 by his negligence, anyone ,vas lost. 
But externally he was very little different; there ,vas not 
a more apostolic prelate in the ,vorld than Richard, for 
the king had seized his temporalities. lIe had no ba- 
rony, no palace, no armed retainers, no fine stud of horses, 
and no splendid clothes. lIe was to be supported in his 
high station solely by his personal character and the 
sanctity of his office. lIe ,vas on the eve of a struggle 
in which, to all appearance, the ,vorld had everything 
and he had nothing. In this state of things, there ,vas 
one place to ,vhich his eye naturally turned, and that ,vas 
Pontigny. lIe "rent there to kneel at the tomb of his 
friend, to beg for his intercession with God, that he 
might have patience in the ,yeary contest. IIo,vever de- 
solate ,vas his present condition, still he had much to be 
thankful for. His life ,vas no longer ailnless, as it ,vas 
,vhen, five years before, he had gone from Pontigny, hav- 
ing buried his friend, and, w"ith hiIn, all that he loved 
upon earth. lIe no,y at least had a ,vork to do, and 
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a principle to maintain in the Church of Christ. He 
therefore rose from his knees \vith a lightened heart, 
feeling sure that his sainted friend had already interceded 
for him, and ,vould help hÏ111 ,vith his prayers in the ar- 
duous work which a,vaited him. 
Richard found things precisely as he expected; as soon 
as he landed in England, the first ne,vs 'v hich met him 
was, that the king had not only taken into his possession 
all his manors,! but had forbidden anyone to lend him 
money. "What ,vas he to do," says Bocking, "'v hither 
to turn, ,vhere to betake himself 1" The property of 
bishops, at that time, consisted entirely in the produce of 
their lands, ,vhich they received in kind, so that he ,vas 
absolutely penniless. It ,vas to a place w'here \ve ,vould 
least expect to find him that he first bent his steps. He 
went straight to king Henry's court, though he was per- 
fectly a,vare of the reception ,vhich he ,vas sure to meet. 
He, however, bore a mandate from the Holy See, enjoin- 
ing Henry to ackno,vledge him as bishop of Chichester, 
and he resolved to deliver it in person. The result ,vas 
as he expected; the king stormed, the nobles laughed at 
the poor figure of the lowly suppliant, ,vho knocked at 
the palace gates to sue for his bishoprick; and the clerk- 
lings \"ho hung about the court, expecting benefices from 
the royal bounty, looked ,vith angry eyes upon the man 
who had run counter to the maxims of the court, by ob- 
taining, at the hands of Christ's vicar, \vhat the king's 
lordship had refused him. Richard ,vent quietly through 


I The Bol1andists say that the king at first only made a reser- 
vation of the possessions of the see, but after his consecration confis- 
cated them. l\fatthew Paris says, that :\Iartin, the pope's agent, 
had an eye to the revenues of Chichester. This seems to be an in- 

tance of the good monk's Anglicanism. 
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their ranks, and passed on to his diocese a beggar. 
He had no home to which he could turn. The gates of 
the many houses ,vhich ,vere his by right ,vere closed 
against him; in his very episcopal city he was a stranger. 
That God, ,vho never deserts his o,vn, raised up for him a 
generous friend in Simon, a poor parish priest, ,vho offered 
to share with him the revenue ,vhich he derived from his 
benefice. Not far from Chichester, in a nook formed 
by a bend of the lo\v shore of Sussex, ,vas the little vil- 
lage of Ferring, of \vhich Simon ,vas the priest. This 
was the only spot in his diocese "'here the prelate could 
find rest; all n1en feared the king, except Sin10n; and 
God re,varded the good man's courage, for his barns 
never failed, and he had ahvays where,vithal to support 
his illustrious guest. It was in pure faith that Simon 
had received him as his bishop, and, above all, a bishop 
suffering for the Church; but when he sa,v him more 
closely, and ,vitnessed his gentle deportment and his un- 
,vearied patience, ,vhile all the world \vas against him, he 
learned to reverence him as a man of God. He loved to 
,vatch him as he ,valked in the little garden of the par- 
sonage, ,vrapt in meditation, or else stooping do,vn to 
,vatch the unfolding of the flo\vers. Richar<l turned gar- 
dener in the summer, and it ,vas amazing to see him in- 
tent on all the details of budding and grafting, as though 
a king's ,vrath \vas not hot against him, and he 'v ere 
again a country lad as he had been in his boyhood, living 
an out-of-door life among bees and fio\vers, an<l listening 
to the song of the birds in Feckenham forest. Simon 
looked upon the plants ,vhich he had tended as hallo\\ped 
by his hand. lIe sa,v the bishop once, ,,,ith his o,vn 
hand, skilfully budding a shrub in t.he garden. Soon 
after Richard ,vas called a ,yay from Ferring on the busi- 
ness of the diocese; Simon ,vatched the bud take root; 
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already it had put forth tiny leaves, ,vhen, by the careless- 
ness of the gardener, SOlne animals strayed into the gar- 
den and destroyed the plant. "'\Vhen Richard returned, 
about the octave of St. Peter and St. Paul, Simon pointed 
mournfully to the shrub, and said that his ,york was 
spoiled. "Not so," said Richard, and, taking his pruning 
knife, he inserted another bud, and this time it pros- 
pered, and the same year it blossomed and bore fruit. 
Richard, however, had no idea of remaining in quiet, 
listening to the sound of the gentle ,vaters of the Arun, 
which flows into the sea hard by. He was not a whit the 
less a bishop because he was poor, so Ferring was but his 
head-quarters. He became at once a missionary bishop, 
such as Sussex had not seen since the days of St. Wil- 
fred. Instead of being a great man, feasted to-day by 
the lord of Eu, and to-morro,v banqueting in the halls of 
Arundel castle, he was the bishop of the poor. It was a 
rough life for one who had been hitherto a peaceful stu- 
dent, and who had lived so long under the blue sky of 
Italy. He had to wander up and down among the poor 
fishing-villages along the coast; the bleak wind of the 
downs, and the chill mists which rise from the lo\y 
marshy grounds near the seashore, must be alike to him 
who had no house of his own to receive him at the end 
of a hard day's \\Tork during his visitation. And did he 
never regret the poverty which exposed him to such 
hardships 
 For one reason he did regret it, because he 
saw so much misery in his wanderings among the pea- 
santry, which he could not by any means relieve. But 
otherwise it would have been absurd to regret what gave 
him a po\yer which king Henry himself might have envied. 
Riches of course have a power of their o,vn, but then it is 
a cumbrous, unelastic force, \vhich is useful only 'v here it 
can be brought to bear. 
"or instance a high and mighty 
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bishop, travelling ,,"ith a long train of attendants and 
sUlnpter horses, could not be lodged in any little village 
by the roadside. Besides, ,,,,hen the poursuivants of my 
lord bishop COlne galloping into a hamlet, announcing 
that the great man is coming with all his retinue, and 
lodgings must be procured, and the ,,,,hole countryside 
scoured to get provisions; then men think much more 
of the baron than of the pastor. They open their eyes 
and gaze upon the pageant, and think that the man en- 
vironed ,,,,ith all this forIn is a being far above them. 

Iany a corner of the diocese must escape visitation in 
such a s\veeping journey as this. But Richard Vt"as like 
a keen t\vo-edged s\vord, penetrating into the very heart 
of his diocese.. The bishop seemed ubiquitous, here, 
there, and every\vhere. Not a village hidden in the most 
lonely valley, surrounded by the most l)athless do\vn, 
nestling at tbe foot of the ,vildest cliff ,vhich stretched 
into the sea, could hide itself from his presence. Along 
the low, willo\vy banks of the Lavant, in the woody vale 
of Arundel, among the bills ,vhich stretch their grassy 
sides down to Lavington and Graffham, north, south, east, 
and \vest, every nook \vas searched, every corner kno,vn, 
as familiarly as a landlord kno,vs his estate. Even do\vn 
the loneliest glade of St. I
eonard's forest the bishop might 
be seen riding, with his cross-bearer before him.. This 
is, however, but an external ,yay of vie\ving his work. 
He knew the wants of his flock much better than the 
face of the country. His Vt"hole diocese lay in his mind's 
eye like a map; here is a hard-,vorking priest, ,vho feeds 
the sheep committed to his charge by frim who died for 
them; there is a careless and sensual clergyman, who lets 
his flock \vander out of the \vay in the ,vilderness. IIere 
is a region seamed and scarred by sin; there is a spot on 
,vhich the eye of a pastor may d,vell with delight. Let 
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vice turn and double as it nlight, there \vas Richard 
ready to confront it, and to exorcise it, crozier in hand. 
Ho\vever deeply the poor penitent hid her shame, there 
\vas Richard ready to seek her out, and to speak over 
her the healing ,vords of absolution. 
lYlany a man, in hearing of all this, \vill envy Richard 
and \vish to be like hÍ1n. And doubtless it \vas a joyful 
thing to go about every\vhere doing good, to catechise 
village children, to administer the Holy Sacraments, to 
smooth the rough path of life for the "'"retched, to bind 
up the broken-heart, to take the hard hand of the rude 
fisherman, whom misery had brutalized, and to lead him to 
look for happiness beyond the grave. But men forget that 
this is but one side of the picture. There \vas ,vatching 
and \veariness, anxiety and disappointment. Ho,vever 
much he ,vas courted by the few who were good, the 
mass of men were cold, dull, and impenetrable as ever. 
Often had he the misery of seeing them for whom he had 
wept, fasted, and prayed, at last giving themselves up to 
vice, and going headlong into profligacy. The consola- 
tions were few and far between; but the weary \vork \yas 
ever recurring. Besides which, the Church \vas suffering 
for his sake; and ho\vever little he cared for riches and 
honours, he ,vas obliged boldly to claim the rights of 
the Church, \vhich \vere entrusted to his hands. Here 
was matter enough for overflowing bitterness. In his 
pursuit of his rights, he was derided and scoffed at by 
the profligate, and treated with silent scorn by the 
proud. He had to stand as a suppliant at the king's 
gate, among lacqueys and menials, demanding ,vhat ,vas 
his o\vn. Yet, strange to say, this ,vas the very part of 
all his troubles in ,vhich he rejoiced the most., because it 
brought him nearest to his Lord. Cold, hunger, and po- 
verty, the ,yeary journeyings, the incessant and \vearing 
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labours of the confessional in his diocese, ,vere nothing; 
they brought ,,'ith them their reward, for the eye of sick- 
ness and sorrow brightened ,vhen it sa'v him; he passed 
among beseeching cro\vds \vherever he ,vent, and tears of 
joy gushed out at his approach. 
Ien can do a great 
deal alnid smiling looks and sympathizing friends; but 
,vhen his un,velcome figure presented itself at "\Vestmin- 
ster, it seemed to cast a shade \vherever he went. Every 
face ,yore a sco,vl of hatred or an intense sneer as he ap... 
proached. Nothing could have supported him here but 
the remembrance of IIim, ,vho ,vas mocked by Herod 
and his lnen-at-arms, of Him, at ,vhom men wagged 
their heads, ,vhen He was hanging on the cross. 
This thought ,vas the secret of his cheerful counte- 
nance and his undisillayed heart amidst all his troubles. 
Few men kne,v the secret spring of his light-heartedness. 
The dean and the canons ,vere puzzled, and kne,v not 
,vhat to ll1ake of it. Once, ".hen he returned from one 
of these fruitless expeditions to the court, the chapter 
,vas sitting about him in mournful silence, ,vith sad and 
do,vncast looks, but he sat in the midst of them ,vith a 
bright and sunny countenance; and looking about him 
,vith a smile, he said: "Do you not understand these ,vords 
of Scripture 1 'The apostles departed from the presence 
of the council, rejoicing that they ,vere thought "rorthy 
to suffer shame for IIis sake.' I tell you all, that by 
God's grace, this tribulation of ours ,vill turn to joy." 
The chapter certainly had reason to ,,"onder, for he al- 
,vays came back from the king's presence like a man 
,,,ho had just been adorned ,vith a ne'v title, ,vith his 
blushing honours thick upon him. What sort of honours 
he obtained there, we Inay judge from Bocking's narra- 
tive. " One day, ,vhen he had entered the king's palace 
at "\Vindsor, one of those \"ho are called marshals looked 
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at him, with a savage countenance, and said, 'Ho,v hast 
thou dared to set thy foot here, kno,ving ,yell, as thou dost, 
that the king is very angry ,vith thee l' But he, shame- 
faced man as he ,vas, felt very much confused, and ,vent 
quietly out of the palace, to take his place in the open 
air with the men of lo,v degree, ,vho "'ere ,vaiting out- 
side. He did not curse in his heart, or murmur; but, 
on the contrary, gave thanks to God for those ,,,,ho per- 
secuted and spoke evil of hin1. From thence, too, he 
followed the king's steps through dry and barren places, 
in toil and labour, for he was one of those who travel 
with an empty purse. 'Vhenever he went into the king's 
presence, he was saluted by the courtiers ,vith jests and 
gibes. But, like the apostle, being reviled, he blessed; 
being persecuted, he suffered it; yea, from "That he had 
suffered with St. Edmund, he learned patience." 
However, patience was not the only characteristic 
of this part of his life; not one jot of his episcopal au- 
thority did he abate during this time of his trial. One 
of the first acts of his episcopate ,vas to hold a synod, 
the constitutions of \vhich still exist, and are called after 
his name. They begin in a strain as high as if the 
bishop were surrounded ,vith all the splendour which 
belonged to his predecessors. "As by the office com- 
mitted to us," he says, ",ve are bound to provide for the 
salvation and the correction of those put under our 
charge, lest, under pretence of ignorance, anyone should 
quit the path of justice, or should arise in his presump- 
tion, and dare to act contrary to the canons of the Church, 
we have thought it right to put out certain things in the 
presence of this holy council, lest we, who are bound to 
give an account of others, should have tù answ'er for our 
negligence in the terrible judglnent." And he proceeds 
to lay down rules for the administration of the sacra.. 
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n1ents, \vhich he enumerates, and especially of penance. 
IIenry might take a,vay his lands, but the treulendous 
po\yer of the keys he could neither give nor take, so 
that Richard's constitutions are not the less stringent 
because he had no ten1poral means of enforcing his de- 
crees. On this point, his rules are singular anticipations 
of the precision and clearness of the provisions of later 
times, though they keep more closely to the sternness of 
ancient discipline. A guilty baron, if he had come be- 
fore Richard in the confessional, could not, in the case 
of certain crimes, get rid of more painful penance by 
giving abns. 2 , ' The penance \yas ever to be directed to 
the rooting up of the evil habit of vice. "Satisfaction," 
according to the constitutions, "consists in the cutting 
off of the causes of the sin. Fasting is the proper anti- 
dote to gluttony and lust; prayer to pride, envy, anger, 
and sloth; alms to covetousness and avarice." The in- 
struction of the people is also especially provided for, and 
every priest is enjoined to teach them the Lord's Prayer, 
the Angelic Salutation, and the Creed, all in tbe Engliih 
language. 
The instruction of the simple and the ignorant ,,,,as 
the chief aim of the \vhole of Richard's teaching. lIe 
was a poor man amongst the poor; and it was remarkable 
ho\v he thus had to fulfil the functions of the Order 
,vhich he had wished to enter. "Oh, Richard, servant of 
Christ," exclaims friar Ralph, in describing this portion 
of his history, "think upon the condition of life to 
,vhicb, in earlier days, thou didst propose to bind thyself 
by a VO\V; and though God ordered it other" ise, and thou 


2 Nullus sacerdos in furto, usura, rapina et fraude injungat missa- 
rum celebrationenl ,el eleemosynarum largitionem, sed potius ut fiat 
restitutio ve] quibus injuriatum est, vel eorum bæredibus, si extitcrint. 
Constit. ape 'Yilkins, vol. i. p. 689. 
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couldst not accomplish thy ,vish, yet rejOICe no,v, for 
thou hast obtained grace virtually to fulfil thine inten- 
tion. Dost thou ask ,vhat life I mean, I ans,ver the life 
of a preaching friar; ,vhich consists in preaching Christ 
in poverty, \vithout possessing anything; in labouring for 
the salvation of souls, and in toiling cheerfully in the 
harvest of the Lord, dependent on God's bounty, ,vithout 
earthly recompense. Be patient, and ,york bravely the 
work which thou hast in hand, that thou mayest receive 
at once the heavenly re\vard due to voluntary poverty, 
and that ,vhich ,vill be given to the worthy pastor." 
Richard ,vas, at this time, a very preaching friar, in the 
guise of a bishop. 
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CH.A.PTER V. 


RICHARD AMONG TIlE POOR. 


THERE is joy in the episcopal city of Chichester, and 
the bells of the churches are heard ringing over the 
green meado,vs in which it lies. There is a thrill of joy 
throughout Sussex, in the huts of the fishermen and the 
cottage of the labourer, for ne,vs has come that after two 
,yeary years of waiting, the bishop is to receive his 
o\vn at last. I-lis holiness the Pope had ,vritten to t,vo 
English prelates, bidding them go to J{ing Henry, and 
tell him that if he did not rE-store its lands to the see of 
Chichester, sentence ,vould be pronounced against him 
throughout the realm. So the king had consented, and 
Richard might no\v enter his cathedral city as became a 
bishop. Doubtless the to\vnsmen cried, Blessed be he 
that cometh in the name of the Lord, ,vhen he entered 
Chichester; and the canons entoned the Te Deum ,vhen 
the bishop, ,vith his je,velled Initre on his head and his 
crozier in his hand, entered his cathedral and ,vas en- 
throned in St. \Vilfrid's seat. So all on a sudden 
Richard found himself a great man in the realm; and 
all the manors of the see ,vere put into his hands, 
1\lan,vood and Aldingbourn, and Anlberley and Bishop- 
stone, and all the rest, ,vith the great garden surrounding 
the little chapel, without the .walls of the city, and its 
wooded parks of J{ing's-wood and Deepmarsh, filled 
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with deer and game of all sorts.! All these were his, 
and we must no,v see ho,v he could play the baron as 
well as the missionary bishop. 
About the time of his returning prosperity,Q St. Ed- 
mund ,vas again brought before him, as he had been at 
every previous turn of his life. In June 1247 he 
crossed the sea and ,vent to Pontigny, the old place of 
his exile, to be present at the translation of the relics 
of his friend. He found himself here a great man 
among the great men of the earth. He was accompanied 
by Edmund de Lacy, a religious young nobleman, ,vho 
had put himself under his direction, and ,vho would 
have been Earl of Lincoln, had not God taken him to 
himself by a premature death. Cardinals ,vere there in 
their red robes, ,vith archbishops, bishops, and mitred 
abbots. At this point of his history, if not before, 
Richard came across St. Louis, for he ,vas there too, 
then in the prime of his life, ,vi th the cross on his 
shoulder. Blanche of Castile 'vas there, and Isabella of 
France, the sister of St. Louis, who refused the hand of 
the emperor's son to dedicate herself to Christ. Richard 
gazed on tbe face of his friend, and imprinted on his 
memory once more every line of it, for the body was 
still uncorrupt, and the Saint lay in his pontifical robes 
like one asleep. 'Vhen the cerelnony ,yas over, and he 
had prayed for his intercession through the rest of his 
weary pilgrimage, he hurried back to his flock. Bernard 


1 v. cart. ape Dugdale, 6, 1170. 
2 The precise time when Henry restored the temporalities of the 
SE'e to St. Richard is not known, but it must have been about the time 
that St. Edlnund's translation took place, for it is said to have been 
two )"ears after his consecration in the middle of 1245. The property 
of the see of Coventry was restored in 1246, apparently about the 
feast of St. J\Iark, lJut no nlention is there of the see of Chichester. 

latt, Par. in arm. 
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de Sully, bishop of Auxerre, tried to keep him, for he 
,vanted his advice in the management of his diocese; but 
Richard said that he should have to ans,ver not for the 
church of Auxerre but of Chichester, so he ,vent straight 
from Pontigny to 'Vhitsand, intending to cross over at 
once to England. 3 But ,vhen he arrived at the sea-shore, 
be found the ,vind blo,ving and the waves high, and the 
master of the vessel shook his head and said that he 
,vould not venture to set sail in such boisterous ,veather. 
Richard remained for some time at 'Vhitsand, and still 
the gale ble,v, and the clouds looked black; at last he 
sent for the captain and ans,vered his doubtful ,yords 
by saying that the po,ver of God ,vas greater than the 
storm, and could allay the ,vinds and the waves. The 
sailor then said that he ,vould venture, so the bishop 
and his train embarked. But they had not been long 
on the ,vater, \vhen the ,vind rose to a hurricane, and 
the sea tossed about the vessel so that she became un- 
manageable. The bishop's attendants entreated the 
captain to put back, but it ,vas too late, for they ,vere 
at the mercy of the ,vaves. Then in their extreme peril 
'Villiam, the bishop's chaplain, besought hinl to give 
his blessing. He had been standing calmly and ,yithout 
fear, looking on the tossing ,vaters around, for he had 
made up his mind that God ,yould preserve theIne At 
'ViUiaIn's earnest request, ho\vever, he lifted up his 
ha.nd and gave his blessing. Soon after this they sa,v 
that they ,vere making progress, and approaching the 
white cliffs of Dover; and 'v hen they landed they found 
that they had left behind all the other vessels ,vhich 
had quitted the harbour ,vith theIn, and ,vhich ,vere still 
tossing on the ,va ves, dispersed on e'
ery side by the 


3 It appears that he was anxious to return on account of a famine 
\vhich was then raging. 
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tempest. They returned thanks to God, and al,vays 
attributed their safety to the presence of Richard. 
It ,vas a joyful moment for Richard, when after all 
the dangers of sea and land, he caught sight of the 
long roof and the lo,v to,ver of his cathedral rising above 
the houses of Chichester, to ,velcome him as he came 
back. Our good friend Ralph Bocking has left us a 
most undigested series of anecdotes as to this part of 
his life; and out of all this mass we can only get one 
clear idea, that his life was very like what it was ,vhen 
he was in Simon's house, and yet very different. It 
was very different, because he had large resources at his 
command; and yet it ,vas very like, because he ,vas al- 
,vays poor, for he gave a,vay all he had. Earls and 
countesses, great men and fine ladies, congregate about 
him, and ,vhen they come to see him he gives them a 
noble banquet, with gold and silver cups; and doubtless 
the huge boar's-head and the venison of Deepmarsh 
graced the board, and the ,vines of Prance sp3:rkled in 
the goblets. And seneschals and bailiffs and men at 
arms appear about hÏ1n, and my lord bishop has his pri- 
sons to keep malefactors (though not very secure, as we 
shall see) and his courts to judge them. And yet in 
the great hall of the episcopal palace 've see nearly the 
same figure as in the poor parsonage at Ferring, except 
that the dress is neater and not threadbare, and the 
forehead is more bald, 4 and the long neck seems thinner, 
and the cheek-bones more prominent, and the eyes more 
worn with ,vatching.5 fIe used to' ,year the same dress 
as his clerks and chaplains, his fello,vs, as he called them, 
a ,vhite tunic, and over it a pallium and a cope. He 


4 Quia calvus sum. Boll. p. 297. 
:) Ex tunc in proprii corporis castigationc rigidor-vigiliis refocil- 
lavit spiritum. DoIl. p. 294. 
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used to keep open house, and, as Bocking says, "his 
charity ,vas more capacious than the ample halls of his 
palace." lIe used to sit at the head of his table, his 
cheerful face lightening the ,vhole company. lIe de- 
lighted in conversation, and if anything relnarkable ,vas 
said by anyone, he did not forget to ,vrite it down in 
his common-place book. I reIn ember once that he said 
to me, "the ,vords ,vhich you spoke yesterday, I have 
this night ,vritten do,vn in my book ,vith mine own 
hand. And ,vhen dinner ,vas over and the usual 
grace ,vas said, he used to return thanks ,vith his 
hands and eyes raised, so audibly that all around ,vere 
excited to devotion. In conclusion, he ahvays gave the 
þlessing in these ,vords: God give us help as fIe 
knoweth our wants." 
'Vhat ,vas, ho,vever, the hidden life of this bishop of 
cheerful face and affable manners 1 lIe knew well the 
a,vful responsibility of his charge, and that the bishop 
stands in the place of the chief Shepherd of the sheep, 
so he resolved to imitate his Lord in His crucifixion 
and His sufferings. So ,vhile his table ,vas laden with 
viands, he hardly touched Ineat, but used to dine on 
bread soaked in ,vine. "'Vhen there ,vere on his table, 
lamb, or kid, or chicken, he used, half in jest and half 
in earnest, to say, 'If ye could speak, ho,v would ye 
blame our gluttony. 'Ve are the cause of your death. 
Ye innocent ones, ,vhat ha,e ye done worthy of death 1 '''6 
Beneath his neat ,vhite garlnents he ,vore hair cloth, 
and over that a ,veighty shirt of steel rings, ,vLich 
pressed heavily on his tender limbs. At tÏ1nes he car- 
ried ne
t to his skin chains, ,vith steel points, and 
these tore his innocent flesh, ,vhich, by the testÏ1nonJ of 


6 Boll. p. 
9::!. 
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his confessors, had never known sin. After many hours 
spent at night in prayer and meditation on his knees, 
his face bathed in tears, he ,voulc1 throw his ,yeary limbs 
upon his bed, ,vhich "Tas a common' mattrass, though 
it ",'as surrounded by the rich hangings ,vhich befitted 
his station. So long ,vere his ,vatchings, that he ,vas 
sometimes found in the morning stretched ,vi th his face 
on the pavement, ,vhere his exhausted frame had sunk in 
sleep the night before. And not\vithstanding his late 
hours, he was up \vith the lark, ready to say the office, 
for if he ,vas not up before the birds, he ,vould say, 
Shame on me! the birds, though they are not rational 
creatures, have been beforehand ,vith me in singing 
their songs in praise of their Creator. And yet so mer- 
ciful to others ,vas he, though so ruthless to himsel
 that 
when his clerks w'ere not up in time to say the office 
,vith him, he ,vould go away to his private prayers, 
muttering to himsel
 Sleep on no\v, and take your 
rest. And this, be it remembered, ,vas not a hermit 
in a desert, nor a monk in a cloister; he was living in 
the ,vorld, a man of business, ,vho kept open house and 
received company. He rode on horseback about his 
diocese, preaching and administering the sacraments to 
his flock. Truly he ,vas the minister of Him who sat 
down wearied under the burning mid-day sun, and 
asked for a cup of ,vater to quench His thirst; \vho spent 
whole nights on the cold mountains in prayer; and 
whose flesh at last was torn with cruel scourgings, and 
pierced ,vith nails for our sake. 
And not one jot of even what the ,vorld would call 
usefulness \vas lost to his diocese by Richard's austerities. 
From kno\ving himself ,vhat suffering meant, his heart 
,vas overflowing \vith unbounded charity to all sufferers 
amongst his flock. 


O' 
b 
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No curate in all the diocese ,vorked harder than 
the bishop. I t ,vas al110ng the poor especially that 
the overflo,ving charity of his heart expanded itself. 
He stooped down to their sorro\vs, and felt more at 
home among them than in his episcopal palace. 
"\Vhenever.;' says his chronicler, "he entered the to,vns 
and villages of his diocese, he made diligent inquiry 
as to the sick and infirm amongst the poor, and not 
only assisted them ,vith alms, but was ,vont to visit 
them and console them by his presence. He cheered 
them ,vith the spiritual food of the ,vord of God j 
he spoke to them of patience, and bade them recol- 
lect ho,v the fiery trial of poverty cleansed the stains 
of sin, and ,vhat joys in the life to come ,vould be 
the result of a real poverty, that is, of one ,villingly 
borne. This spiritual alms, this feeding of the poor 
ones of Christ ,vith the s,veetness of God's 'ford, 
,vas the ,york \yhich most came home to his heart. 
He generally performed it himsel
 but sometimes en- 
trusted it to the Black or Grey Friars." And it ,vas not 
only those who came directly before him ,vho felt 
the effects of his charity; he ,vent out of his way 
to mingle in the sorro,vs of the fatherless and the 
,vido,y. lIe used to order the parish priests of the 
manor on \vhich he happened to be residing, to re- 
serve for him the burial of the poor "Tho died ,vhile 
he 'vas there. Parochial ,york ,vas ,vhat he loved best, 
and, ,,,henever he could, priest, and not bishop, of 
Chichester, ,vas the name by ,vhich he called him- 
self. He nevcr forgot that he had once been hin1- 
self, at one tilne, a poor student, at another a poor 
priest, and so his love extended itself over these t,vo 
classes. He b:uilt an hospice, to ,vhich priests who 
,vere aged, blind, or in delicate health n1Íght retire 
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and be in peace; and he ,vas known, when his coffers 
were empty, to give to poor scholars gilt goblets 
off his table, bidding them go and pa,vn them and take 
the money, and ",ve will redeelu them," he said, 
"in God's own time." Even the priest ,vho had ill- 
treated hiln in his youth and ,vasted the money \vhich 
he had entrusted to hiln, was relieved by him ,,,hen 
he became a bishop. .. 
He soon had opportunities enough of active charity 
in his diocese, for, in the year 1247,7 a grievous fallline 
broke out in England, at the time that he hurried 
back from Pontigny, at the peril of his life. As soon as 
he was installed in his diocese, he recalled his brother 8 
to his side, and made hiIn the seneschal of his house.. 
hold. Since Richard had left his home in 'V orces- 
tershire, this brother had become a soldier and a knight, 
so he was ,veIl qualified to manage the extensive lands 
of the see, and to rule over the episcopal household. 
Bocking says that he .was a prudent 111an; however, 
his prudence, ,vhich suited well \vith Richard's purse, 
did not suit as ,veIl ,vith his charity. The see ,vas 
burdened \vith debt, for the king's officers had rifled 
the manors to good purpose before they gave them 
up, and the seneschal w:as anxious to see it flourish 
again before he ventured to be generous. This did 


7 The Bollandists quote a manuscript of Radulfus Cestrensis to shew 
that this famine was in the year 1245. It adds, however, that it 
occurred the year of St. Edmund's translation, which shows that it 
was in 1247. 
8 Bocking says that he was militaris ordinis. This might seem to 
imply that he belonged to one of the military orders; it prohably, 
however, only means that he was a knight. Richard, in his will, 
leaves sonle money to his brother if he chooses to go to the I-Ioly 
Land. It probably was this lJrother, though Bocking gives him a 
different nanle. 
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not, ho,vever, ans,ver Richard's purpose at all; the 
poor people ,vere dying ,vith famine about him, and 
his kind heart could not bear their complaints. " Is 
it just, my dear brother," he would then often say, 
" or right, in the sight of God, that we should use gold 
and silver on our table, ,vhile Christ, in His poor ones, is 
tormented ,vith hunger?" And then the thought of 
St. Edmund came across him; and he added, " I have 
learned from my father to eat and drink out of a 
,vooden platter and a wooden goblet. Let my gold 
and silver plate be broken up, and let them go to 
the feeding of His members who has redeemed us, 
not ,vith perishable gold and silver, but ,vith His 
precious blood. There is my horse, too; he is a good 
and valuable one; sell him, I pray thee, and feed 
Christ's poor ones ,vith the price of him." His brother 
,vas obliged to obey, but it ,vent sorely against the 
grain, and he determined to manage the business in his 
ow'n ,yay, ,vithout telling the bishop. Richard, shortly 
after, during his visitation of the nunnery of Rus- 
per, in the northern part of the county, found that 
the famine had reached the poor sisters, and their 
granaries ,vere nearly empty. They served their Lord 
in silence and contentedness, in the loneliest part of 
the ,veald, and the world which lay beyond their 
solitude had forgotten them. His heart ,vas touched 
'vith compassion, and he ordered his brother to give 
to the nuns a certain sum every year. The seneschal, 
like an old soldier as he ,vas, determined to manage the 
lllattcr craftily, so that the bishop's coffer should not 
suffer; so, ,vithout telling him anything, he did not pay 
the pension to the convent. He, however, nearly lost 
his brother's favour, for Richard, ,,,hen he found it 
out, reproved him sharply, and said that he should 
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be master in his o,vn house; and asked him if he 
thought the canons of Chichester such fools as to elect 
his seneschal their bishop, instead of hilTIself.9 
It ,vas at this time that God came to aid the efforts 
of His servant to relieve the ,vretched state of the 
poor. Richard was at Cakeham, one of his manors, 
a fe,v miles from Chichester. His house lay near a 
long reach of lo,v sandy beach, ,vhich separated it from 
the sea; it seems to have been a favourite residence 
of his, on account of the pure air ,vhich he inhaled 
from the fresh breezes, \vhile his eye could ,vander 
undisturbed over the ,vaters, till it rested in the distance 
on the green shores of the Isle of vVight. Thither the 
poor starving people had follo,ved him, for the falnine 
still continued, and whole families had nothing to eat. 
Even the bishop's stores had nearly failed.; and so 
little corn ,vas in his granaries, that the officers of 
his household fancied that they had not enough to 
fill their hungry mouths for one day. They, there- 
fore, hit upon the expedient of boiling beans, to satisfy 
at least a part of them. Richard happened to pass 
through the place ,vhere this cooking ,vas going on, 
and perceived this ne,v indication of the soreness of 
the famine. He said nothing, but lifted up his hand 
and gave the blessing. "\Vhen the officers distributed 
the food to the poor, they found that it sufficed for 
all, though they had thought that it was barely enough 
for a third part of them, and they ascribed the super- 
abundance to the merits of the bishop. 
'Vhen the famine was over, and there ,vas again 


9 It appears that certain livings were appropriated to the nunnery 
in 1247. This matter must have passed through Richard's hands, as 
it could not be done without the bishop's leaye. 
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corn in the land, the love and reverence ,vhich they 
felt for their bishop increased tenfold. They had re- 
course to him in all their little \vants, and they believed 
that they derived virtue from the blessing ,vhich he 
gave them, as he passed among them. One day, as 
he ,vas crossing the bridge of Le\ves, he sa \v some 
fishermen thro\ving their nets into the \vater. One 
of the household of the archbishop of Canterbury, \vho 
\vas standing on the bridge ,vatching them, cried out 
to him, "0 my lord, \ve have toiled a long time, and 
caught nothing; wait no\v, if it please thee, a little, till 
,ve try once more, and give us thy blessing, as ,ve 
let do\vn the net." Richard sIniled, but did as they 
asked him, and said" Let it do\vn no\v, in the name 
of the Lord." And \vhen they dre\v it to land they 
found in it four large mullets. They laid them at 
the bishop's feet, but he bade them take them to 
the house of Franciscans in the to\vn. A t another 
time, some poor fishermen, \vho had been fishing all 
day at Bramber, \vithout catching anything, sa\v the 
\velcome figure of the bishop approaching them, and 
cried out, "
ly lord, for the love of God, give us 
thy blessing, for \ve have toiled all day in vain." Then 
Richard, out of his overflo\ying compassion, stretched 
forth his hand and blessed them; and, imlnediately 
letting do\vn the net, they enclosed a large number 
of fish. 
One more instance of Richard's power, and \ve have 
done. Reginald, the mayor of Chichester, one day paid 
hÏ1n a visit, and 'vas surprised to find \vith him a 
,,?retched and loathsome cripple. Reginald asked \vho 
he "as, and was ans\vered that he ,vas a poor boy, \vhom 
llichard, before he \yas a bishop, had found stretched 
before the porch of the church of Orpington in Kent. 
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'Vith his ,vonted compassion, he had taken the poor 
boy to live \vith him, and had brought him to his 
palace, ,vhen he quitted his parsonage. The mayor 
said, "l\tly lord, let him be brought into thy presence, 
that thou Inayst lay hands on him and bless him, and I 
feel sure that he will recover." This required a further 
effort than the half-playful blessing of the fisherman, 
and Richard hesitated. But he bethought him of the 
merits of St. Edmund, and sent for the cup \vhich had 
so often touched the lips of his sainted friend. He 
then blessed the poor boy, and gave him drink out of 
St. Edmund's cup; and his crooked limbs were made 
straight, and he was restored to health. 
In all these instances, it \vas the overflo\ving love of 
the holy man \vhich moved him to exert himself, in the 
same ,vay as he gave alms and comforted the sick. And 
this is the Christian notion of miraculous gifts.' They 
are a certain objective po,ver residing in a Saint, by the 
special gift of God, and ,veIling out from him, as it 
were ,vithout an effort, by an heroic act of charity. 
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CHAPTER VI. 


RICHARD AS A GREAT MAN. 


THE character of a Christian bishop has its stern as 
well as its merciful side; and we have only seen llichard 
as yet compassionate and patient. But it \vas princi- 
pally in his relations ,vith the great men of the earth 
that he had need of appearing inexorable, and on these 
we have hardly touched as yet. A multiplicity of busi- 
ness came before him as bishop of Chichester and as 
baron of the realm' j and this brought him in contact 
with kings and queens, earls and countesses. In this 
respect, he had a most difficult part to play. It ,vas 
hard to reconcile the Saint and the great Inan; and 
doubtless Richard's hair-shirt pressed more roughly on 
his limbs, ,vhen he had to smile and be agreeable among 
great company than \vhen he \vas in the sphere ,vhich 
he loved best, among the poor people of his flock. It 
would have been hard under any circumstances, but it 
was especially so in his case; for he had been the :first 
to come before the nobles of the land as the champion of 
the Church; and no\v that he was victorious in the con- 
test, and ,vas in point of fact a bishop nominated by the 
Holy See in the teeth of the royal power, it 'vas hard 
to do a\vay with old heart-burnings. He had been 
thoroughly hated by all about the court, and in the face 
of this feeling he had, at times, to associate ,vith his 
old opponents. Besides ,vhich, bet,veen the Church and 
rapacious and irreligious nobles, perpetual causes of 
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quarrel ,vere rising up j s9metimes a great man ,vanted 
an un\vorthy relation to be instituted to a living, or else 
he encroached upon the lands of the Church or oppressed 
a monastery. And, in this ,yay, Richard ,vas thro\vn in 
contact not only with noblenlen, but with chartered 
cities and corporations j and, in short, with ,vhatever 
,vas of the ,vorld. It was a hard matter to conciliate 
the esteem and rèverence of all amidst such manifold 
points of opposition, and yet Richard managed to com... 
pass the difficulty. He divided himself, as it were, into 
two. As a public man, not Grosseteste himself, ,vas a 
more stern and inexorable defender of the rights of the 
Church than Richard; but into his private intercourse 
with the world, he carried the same generosity and the 
same meekness and gentleness as with the poor. Not 
Grosseteste himself ,vas a better type of an Englishman 
than the generous and open-hearted Richard. The halls 
of Amberley and of Cakeham were open to the rich 
and noble, as ,veIl as to the poor. The feasts ,vere not 
so sumptuous as at the great table of the bishop of Lin- 
coIn, 1 nor ,vas his conversation so suited to men of 
the ,vorld; but all his guests, as they ,vent from his 
gates, felt that they should never cease to love him for 
his cheerful and dignified courtesy. His kindness of 
heart, ,vhich overflowed in all he did and said, and the 
graceful dignity of his manner ,von the hearts of all. 
Who, indeed, could help loving him 
 "I saw once," 
says Bocking, "a man ,vhom he ,vished to honour come 
in to dine ,vith him, and ask for 'vater to ,vash his 
hands before dinner." They, therefore, ,vent together 
to prepare for dinner; and ,vhen his guest ,vas holding 


I In mensa refectionis corporalis, dapsilis, copiosus et civilis, hilaris 
et affabilis. As to Grosseteste. see annals of Lanercost, ap. Aug. Sac. 
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for him the napkin, according to the usual mark of 
respect, Richard pulled off his ring as if he ,vished him 
to hold it. "Then he had ,viped his hands, and his 
guest held out the ring to give it back to him, the bishop 
,,,,ould not take it back, but put it on his friend's 
finger, and bade him keep it for his sake, saying that 
he had another. 
As for his enemies, he had a singular mode of dealing 
,vith them, ,vhich forced them to love him in spite of 
themsel Yes. One of the courtiers had been heard to 
say, ,vhile Richard ,vas still excluded from his manors 
by Henry, that he ,vas ,,'illing to be hanged if anyone 
,yould hang the bishop ,vi th him; and yet on this 
very man Richard conferred many kindnesses, after his 
manors ,vere restored to him. In the same way 
he astonished John, the first Fitzalan ,vho ,vas earl of 
Arundel. The earl had done grievous injury to the 
Ch"urch, and had been excommunicated; one day, how- 
ever, he came on business to the bishop, expecting to 
meet ,vi th a very cool reception. Richard seized on this 
opportunity to try to luelt this stubborn heart; he re- 
ceived him into his house, and suspended the sentence of 
excommunication for as long as he remained under his 
roof. He placed him next to himself at dinner, gave 
him his blessing, and conversed ,vith him affably and 
cheerfully, dismissing him at last ,vith gifts. The earl 
,,,,as quite puzzled, and "yent aw'ay saying: " Never, in 
my life, have I seen such a man; he loves his enemies, 
and returns good deeds for injuries." Richard after- 
,vards, ,,,hen John Fitzalan incurred the king's displea- 
sure, used his interest to reconcile them. 
I t ,vas no \vonder that Richard was beloved, ,vhen he 
used such guileless arts as these; the nobles bo\ved their 
heads ,villingly before this uncolupromising champion of 
the Church ,vith all his severity. Richard had his di'3- 
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ciples among the great men and women of the ,vorld. 
Edmund de Lacy, as w'e have seen, bred up as he ,vas in 
the midst of the court, loved him tenderly; and it ap- 
pears, incidentally, that the golden cross ,vhich Richard 
,vore ,vas the gift of the Earl of Lincoln. Isabella, 
too, the do\vager countess of Arundel, 2 a \voman of such 
strength of character that she ventured to reprove king 
Henry to his face, loved him, and put herself under his 
direction. By his advice she never married again, but 
continued a wido\v, employing herself in works of 
charity j and among other good deeds founded a nun- 
nery at l\Iarham in Norfolk. He brought a blessing 
upon her house; and by his intercession, God \vas 
pleased to heal a religious ,vido,v who lived \vith her. 
Young and old loved Richard; and in this respect, he 
contrasted with his old friend Grosseteste, who ,vas at 
feud \vith every body. Pope and king, the chapter of Lin- 
coln, and the monks of the diocese, secular and regulars, 
all had differences \vith him. And yet it was not that 
Richard had no opportunities of quarrelling; in the 
defence of his Church, he ,vas as stern as Grosseteste. 
The abbot of Fecamp, the countess of Kent, and even 
the king's brother, Richard of Corn \vall, the king of the 
Romans all fell under his lash, and yet so meek and 
mild was he in the midst of his unbending assertion of 
the rights of the Church, that none of them could help 
loving him. 
In one respect alone was Richard inexorable even to 


2 There were two countesses of Arundel called Isabella at once. 
One was the wife of the last Albini or d'Aubeny, who was earl of 
Arundel, and daughter of 'Villi am, carl 'Van'en and Surrey. The 
other was her sister-in-law, who, by her marriage with John Fitzalan, 
brought the earldom of Arundel into that family. This latter Is..'lbella 
was three times married, and therefore the other was the disciple of 
St. Richard, as appears from Docking's dedicatory epistle. 
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sternness, and that ,vas when anyone violated the dig- 
nity of the priesthood, or any priest polluted his holy 
office by sin. In one case he had deprived a priest. of 
noble blood of his benefice, and \vas assailed on all sides 
by petitions for bis re-instalment. "But," says Bock- 
ing, "though king and queen, and many great nobles 
\vith prelates and bishops earnestly and often begged 
him to restore the offender to his benefice, he ,vas im- 
movable, and ,vould not yield for all their prayer." To 
one bishop, ,vho was especially urgent, he ans,vered, "
Iy 
lord bishop, I commit my authority to thee in this 
case, at the peril of thý soul, as thou ,,",ouldest \vish to 
to have acted at the day of judgment before the Judge 
of all;" but the bishop ,vould not accept the bargain. 
On the other hand, a knight had violently put a priest 
in prison; Richard not only refused to accept a large 
sum of money as a commutation of penance; but com- 
pelled the guilty knight to hang round his neck the 
block of wood to which he bad chained his captive, and 
thus accoutred, to walk into the court of Lewes, and 
round the church which belonged to the priest \vhom he 
had injured. The same to,vn of Le\ves was the scene of 
another vindication of the rights of the Church, though 
the guilty parties were of a different class. Some bur- 
gesses of Lewes had violently torn a malefactor out of a 
church in which he had taken sanctuary, and had hanged 
him. On pain of excommunication, Richard made them 
dig up the body, which had been buried out of conse- 
crated ground, and bear it on their shoulders to the church 
out of 'v hich they had taken him. Others again, \vho 
had aided and abetted, he compelled to do penance in 
their sbirts and drawers, \vith ropes round their necks, 
through the streets of Le,ves; and he indignantly re- 
fused to commute this penance for a pecuniary fine. In 
this case, ho\vever, it is probable that his indignation was 
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roused as much by cOlnpassion for the ,vretched malefactor 
as by the injury done to the Church; for in another case, 
he extended the ,vork of his mercy to a miserable outcast 
from society, by the use of the right of sanctuary, \vhich 
he evidently considered to be a salutary check on the sum- 
mary justice as \vell as injustice of the times. A woman 
about to become a mother was shut up by the king's 
officers in one of the bishop's prisons under a sentence of 
death, \vhich ,vas only deferred till after her delivery. He 
happened. to come to the manor \vhere she was Ï1nprisoned, 
and \vent to visit her. He bade her go and sin no more, 
and repent of her sins, and pointed out to her a neigh- 
bouring church where she might take refuge. And 
,vhen his seneschal came to him 'with a long face \vith 
the ne\ys that she had got o
 and that he should have 
to pay a fine of one hundred shillings for her escape, 
he said, "\V. hat are one hundred shillings to the life of a 
captive 
 Blessed be God who hath freed her." 
In all these things, it is evident that Richard's ,,,hole 
life \yas engaged in making men feel that there was an 
authority upon earth superior to anything earthly. He 
knew' ,veIl that men care but little for an abstraction, and 
so he brought the Holy Church as a living thing before 
the eyes of all. Through all the various gradations of 
society, he made her influence to be felt; the middle 
classes as \vell as the higher, were all dra\vn \vithin the 
capacious circle which he traced about them. The im- 
portunate cross was held up before the eyes of all, from 
the king in his palace to the captive in the lo,vest dungeon 
of a feudal prison. His labours reached even beyond the 
Church; and a J e\v \vhom he had instructed in the faith 
was baptized by hÏ1n ,vith his o,vn hands in vVestminster 
Abbey, in the presence of the king, ,vho stood godfather 
to the ne\v convert. 
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CI-rAPTER VII. 


THE LAST DAYS. 


THESE were the proper and daily functions of Richard's 
episcopate, and in them consisted his daily life for eight 
years. Only a confused vie,v can be given of it from the 
scantiness of the notices of time and place furnished by his 
biographer, but ,ve obtain a more distinct notion of him 
as we approach to the close of his life. The scene and 
the manner of his labours were then some"
 hat changed, 
for in obedience to a commission from the Holy See he set 
about preaching a new crusade in the year 1252. I t ,vas 
at all times a thankless and a ,yeary task, to urge men to 
leave their homes to cross the seas on a distant expedition, 
and mothers and ,vives often strove to prevent pilgrims 
from assuming the cross.! But in this instance the preach- 
ing of the crusade was mixed up ,vith many agitating 
questions ,vhich then began t9 occupy the public mind 
in England. It was at this .time that the unpopularity 
of the court of Rome in England was at the highest. 
The laity and clergy ,vere disgusted at the taxes ,,,hich 
,vere raised on the impoverished country for the support 
of the crusades and of the ,var ,,,ith the elnperor, as ,veIl 
as ,vith the number of foreign ecclesiastics \vho were 
appointed to benefices in England. In consequence of 
this feeling, associations had been formea for the des- 


I Dunham, Europe in the l\Iiddle Ages, iv. 
O..L 
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truction of the property of Roman clerks; and foreigners 
holding benefices had been compelled to take refuge in 
the monasteries. About this tÏ1ne, too, Grosseteste's fiery 
manifesto ,vas sent to Lyons, so that in fulfilling the 
papal commission Richard was acting in a spirit the very 
opposite to that of the violent bishop of Lincoln. It will 
be seen by and bye that he had vie,vs of his own upon 
the subject of the taxation of the clergy, but he sacrificed 
all feelings to his obedience to the Holy See, and pro- 
ceeded zealously in his ungracious task. 
It ,vas all very well \vhilst he proceeded along the 
coasts of Sussex and I{ent, in his mission; there he ,vas 
on his o,vn ground. He began in his o,vn cathedral of 
Chichester, and the very arches, which no,v look do,vn in 
their stern strength upon those who ,vorship there, echoed 
to his voice as he preached the cross. Then he ,vent 
down to,vards the coast; and from the lo,v turf-clad pro- 
montory of Selsey, the mother church of his see, along by 
CakehamandFerring, the scene of his patient poverty, and 
the sea-beaten cliffs of Beachy-head, from village to vil- 
lage, and to,vn to to,vn he ,vent, preaching the cross of 
Christ. He ,vas a very missionary in this his preaching; 
and it ,vas not only externally that he persuaded men to 
take the cross on their shoulders; deep in their hearts he 
impressed it. He represented the crusade as a penance 
and as the commencement of a change of life to them 
who had led dissolute and ,yicked lives. "His aim," 
says Bocking, ",vas to bo,v do,vn the rough necks of the 
sailors to the yoke of Christ's cross; he preached of the 
abomina"tions of sin, and of the punishment of Divine 
vengeance "Thich follo,v it. He tried to produce grief 
and contrition in his hearers, and so he impressed upon 
them the healthful mark of the cross." The rough pilots 
of the sea coast, hardened into indifference by a life of 
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constant peril and toil, and the reckless sailors of the 
Cinque Ports came to kneel at his feet, and did not fear to 
confess the long tale of crime, ,vhich they had thought 
too heavy to be unfolded to anyone on earth and too terri
 
ble to be forgiven in heaven; but the good bishop gave 
them such s,veet ,yords of comfort that they ventured to 
tell him all. And ,vhen he told theln ho,v good St. 
Louis had suffered in captivity for the sake of the Holy 
Land, and ,vas even then in Palestine ,vaiting for succour 
froll1 Europe, and ho,v they should fight for the Lord's 
sepulchre, and perhaps kneel in the place ,vhere His body 
,vas laid, and obtain the remission of their sins, the 
tears ran do\vn their weather-beaten cheeks and the 
penance seelned to them comparatively light. In this 
way he proceeded along the coast, even to Canterbury, 
" the Jerusalem of England," as the friar calls it, "since 
there rest the precious bodies of the martyred pontiffs 
Thomas and Alphege, and so many other Saints." 
Thus far Richard ,vas labouring among the poor, where 
he loved to be; but soon after Easter he \vas summoned 
up to a parliament at Westminster, on vVednesday, April 
14th, and. the king made a proclamation, that the 
citizens of London \vere to be there as ,veIl as the barons 
and great men of the realm. And Richard, \vith Walter 
de Cantilupe, bishop of \V orcester, and the abbot of 
\\T estminster, ,vere to preach to this great assembly, to 
persuade then1 to take to heart the business of the cross. 
Richard ho'wever found a very different audience under 
the vaulted roof of 'Vestminster Abbey, from that which 
he addressed in the parish churches of Sussex, or undcr 
the sky, \vith a rock for his pulpit, ncar the sea shore. 
There \vere the rich citizens of London, ,vho a few years 
before had ,vealth enough to buy the crO\VI1 je,vels of 
the needy king, and \vho aspired to be called barons j 
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and there were, too, the proud nobles of the realm, who 
had then too much to do at home in opposing the king, to 
think of going to Palestine. This wasamostunpromising 
audience, and at this time) as anyone might see who looked 
upon them, suspicion ,vas on every countenance, and the 
hearts of all were evidently steeled against the preacher. 
However eloquent Richard might be, it ,vas evident that 
his efforts were all thrown away; the nobleman frowned, 
and the citizen looked dogged and laid his hand instinct- 
ivelyon the pouch which hung to his girdle. The fact ,vas 
that they all suspected that this ne,v crusade was but an- 
other mode adopted by the king to extort money. Besides 
which they were very sore with the Holy See, of which 
the preacher was the representative; so, says Matthew of 
Paris, few citizens and fe,v Englishmen took up the 
cross. Richard went on with his ungrateful task after 
this repulse, and nothing more is heard of him defi- 
nitely till the feast of St. Edward, January 5th, of the 
next year. 2 Again he is found at Westminster taking his 
seat among the nobles of the land; but it was a scene 
which suited him little, though he took a prominent part 
in it. Still more stern ,vere the countenances of the 
barons than they had been the year before, for now was 
read a mandate from the Holy See granting to the king 
on the eve of his departure for the Holy Land a tenth of 
the Church property for three years, and the king's agents 
argued that not only t\VO years of this tax should be paid 
at once, as the pope's mandate allowed, but that the third 
year should be paid in advance. At this announcement 
the nobles reddened with anger and the prelates looked 
blank. Then up started Grosseteste, bishop of Lincoln, in 


2 The dates of these parliaments are taken from Dr. Parry's excellent 
brl)k " The Parliaments and Councils of England." 
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great wTath, and spoke in ,vords t.oo characteristic to be 
omitted. "",Vhat is this 
" he said, "by our Lady, ye are 
reckoning on ,vhat has never been granted to you. Do 
ye suppose that we have given our consent to this cursed 
contribution 1 Far be from us this bowing of the knee 
to Baal. " And ,vhen the bishop elect of Winchester 
suggested that bet,veen the Pope and the king they 
should be obliged to pay the demand, and that the 
French had already established a precedent, Grosseteste 
ans\vered, "So much the more ought ,ve to resist, because 
the French have yielded, for two acts are enough to con- 
stitute a custom. Besides, alas! that it should be so; we 
see as clear as daylight ,vhat has come of the king of 
France's tyrannical extortion; lest then both the king 
and ,ve should incur the just judgment of God, I for one 
freely give my voice againt this oppressive contribution." 
It certainly seems reasonable at first sight, that the 
clergy should contribute ,vith their wealth to the defence 
of the Holy Land, for which the laity hazarded their lives; 
and St. Louis ,vas no tyrant, as Grosseteste might have 
known, notwithstanding his intemperate words. But on 
the other hand, the character of Henry ,vas so weak and 
vacillating that he was hardly fit to be trusted ,vith the 
money: and his having demanded ,vhat the Pope had not 
allowed him to require, ,vere strong reasons against 
granting the demand. Besides the churches were op- 
pressed ,vith debt and drained by the continual demands 
of the court of Rome; the prelates therefore determined 
to . resist the demand, and in the end they put off the 
consideration of the question. 
It would have been better for Grosseteste's fame if his 
words had been more chastened than they often w.ereto,vards 
the Holy See. N otwithstal1ding his very great qualities, 
his memory has been mixed up with absurd fables, and 
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the story of his life has become a mythic embodying of 
the principle of opposition to the see of St. Peter. 3 Richard 
did better than Robert Grosseteste; after giving his vote in 
parliament, he went back to his ,yeary task of preaching 
the cross, in obedience to the highest authority in Chris- 
tendom. 
It ,vas in this work that Richard died. Parliament 
Was to meet again after Easter, but before that time he 
had gone to his rest. On the 23rd of April, the third 
Sunday in Lent, 4 he had got as far as Dover in his pro- 
gress along the sea-coast, and went to lodge in the hos- 
pital of St. Mary, or God's house, in that town. On his 
arrival, the ,varden and brethren of the hospital begged 
of him to consecrate a small church and church-yard in 
honour of St. Edmund. His face ,vas observed to bealn 
with joy as he assented to their request, and those about 
him attributed it to his pleasure at consecrating a church 
in the name of his sainted friend. But it had also, as it 
after\vards appeared, a further meaning, for he looked 
upon it as an intimation that his death was at hand. 
After the consecration ,vas over, he preached to a large 


;I Though much relating to Grosseteste is to be received with sus- 
picion, there seems no reason to doubt that his letter, quoted by 
Matthew Paris in ann. 1253, is genuine. 
4 The Bollandists, in the notes to ßocking's life, make it to have 
been the fourth Sunday. But from the Saint's words to Simon 
of Ferring, it is evident that he died on the Thursday week after the 
Sunday on which he consecrated the church, not on the next Thurs- 
day. And as this day of his death was the Thursday in the fourth 
week in Lent, the Sunday week before must have been the third 
Sunday in Lent. In the other life given in the Bollandists his sick- 
ness is said to have lasted ten days, which so far agrees with Bocking; 
but it makes the greater part of these ten days to have preceded the 
consecration of the church. It has been thought better to follow the 
friar, whose information is more minute. 
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concourse of people, and a part of his sermon has been 
preserved: "Dearest brethren," he said, " I pray you to 
praise and bless the Lord with me in that lIe has given 
us grace to be present at this dedication, to IIis honour, 
and that of our holy father Edmund. For this I have 
longed ever since I ,vas consecrated a bishop; this has 
ever been mymost earnest prayer, that before my life's end, 
I might consecrate at least one church to his honour. 
Wherefore ,vith my ,vhole heart I give thanks to God, ,vho 
hath not defrauded me of the desire of my soul. And 
no\\', dearest brethren, I kno,v that I must shortly put 
off this my tabernacle, in which last struggle, I pray you 
to give me the help of your prayers." After he had 
finished the celebration of mass, and given the benedic- 
tion, the bishop returned to the hospital. "vVhen, 10 !" 
continues his biographer, "there comes to him one of his 
household ,vhom he loved, asking his leave to go to visit a 
church to ,vhich he had been appointed. But the bishop 
,vould not give him leave, and said, 'if thou leavest me 
no,v, a time will come, and that before thy return, ,vhen 
thou wouldest not be absent from my side, for the 'v hole 
church.' " He felt a presentiment that his last hour was 
at hand, though as yet no sickness had she,vn itself. On 
the Monday, he felt himself un,vell, but he would not 
give in to the feeling; he therefore rose as usual, and 
entering his oratory began to say the office. But he had 
not been there long, ,vhen his limbs sunk under him, 
and he fell prostrate on the floor.. The fever ,vas even 
then upon him, and he ,vas carried to his bed from 
which he never rose. He daily grew worse and felt more 
and more certain that he was to die. vVhen the physi- 
cians Yfere consulting upon his disease, he said, "Y e need 
not trouble yourselves to form a judgment on my disease; 
death is already at the door and it has passed its judg- 
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ment upon me that I must depart from this earthly 
tabernacle, and the spirit must go to Him who gave 
it. " 
, "Seeing, then," continues his biographer," that the 
time in which he was to be called from this world was 
at hand, he called about him some of his dearest friends, 
and informed them that his end was approaching. He 
gave directions for his funeral to "\Villiam, his chaplain 
and intimate friend, taking care that his household 
should not perceive and be alarmed by his preparations. 
He then made a general confession of his life, and 
the last Sacraments were administered to him. 
He soon became so weak, and his voice so low, that 
he could hardly be heard; yet every broken ,vòrd that 
could be gathered showed how he kept his quiet, cheer- 
ful spirit to the last. His faithful Simon of Ferring, 
who ,vas always at his bedside, once said to him, "My 
lord, the celebration of the Lord's Passion is at hand, and 
as thou art partaker of His pains, so by His grace shalt 
thou be of His consolation." Richard's countenance 
brightened when this was said to him, and he repeated 
in a low tone: "I was glad when they said unto me, 
"we ,vill go into the house of the. Lord." And then 
turning round on his pillow, he fixed his eyes on Simon, 
and said "On the Friday I shall be at a great banquet jf' 
and seeing that Simon could not catch the first words 
from the \veakness of his voice, he said, "Do not you 
understand me 
 Is not to-day "\V ednesday 
" Simon 
answered, "Yes, my lord." And then he added, "1 do 
not mean that I shall go to the enjoyment of that ban- 
quet on Thursday, but the next Thursday after that." 
Simon did not understand him, but he found out after- 
wards what the broken words of his friend meant. 
On another day he was ordered to take some food in 
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order to support his failing strength. One of his attend- 
ants said to him, "1\ly lord, thy supper is but scanty to- 
day, it consists but of one dish, of 'which I hope thou ".ilt 
eat heartily." Richard said, "It is enough; one dish 
alone is \vanted at that supper." He then added, 
"Kno,v you ,vhat I mean 
 This is that of ,vhich 
St. Philip said to our Lord; : she,v us the Father, and it 
is enough for us.' l\lay the Lord give me that dish for 
my supper." A short time before he died, he asked for 
a crucifix, and receiving it ,vith joy, he kissed the nlarks 
of the five ,vounds, and said, "Thanks be to thee, my 
Lord J esu Christ, for all the benefits ,vhich Thou hast 
given me, for the pains and insults which Thou hast 
borne for me; so great were they, that that Inournful 
cry suited Thee right well, 'there is no grief like unto 
my grief.' ,. His voice grew ,veaker and ,,'eaker, but his 
faculties ,vere unimpaired, and he still managed to speak, 
though in broken accents to those about him. "\Vhen 
his end lvas dra,ving nigh, he said, "Lay this putrid 
carcass on the ground." So ,vhen they had laid his 
suffering frame on the floor, he repeated, over and over 
again, " Lord, into thine hands I commend Iny spirit." 
He had recourse to the intercession of the blessed 
Virgin, in his last agony, and said, "l\Iary, Inother of 
grace, mother of mercy, do thou protect me from the 
eneIny, and receive me in the hour of death." It ,vas 
at midnight, that, ,vith many of the faithful, both lay- 
men and ecclesiastics standing about him, assembled 
to witness the death of the righteous, that "blessed 
father Richard gave up his soul into the hands of his 
Creator. " 
The last thoughts \vhich he gave to earthly matters 
"
ere directed to his friends and to his cathedral. In his 
,,
ill, "hich is still extant, he distributes his books among 
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various religious houses, principally of the two Orders 
of friars. He remembers all his servants, his old friend 
Simon of Ferring, and his brother; and especially he 
leaves twenty-one marks as a marriage portion to his sis- 
ter's daughter. To the bishop of N or,vich,5who it appears 
from a slight notice in his life ,vas his intimate friend, 
he left a signet-ring. To the building fund of his ca- 
thedral, he left a large sum of money. To his cathedral 
also he bequeathed his body" to be buried," he says, '
in 
the nave near the altar of the blessed Edmund Confessor, 
close to the pillar." 
His love for St. Edlllund, the key-note of his life, "
as 
thus again struck on his death-bed, and no,v prolonged 
after his death. Bis bo,vels ,yere buried in the church 
,vhich he had consecrated, but his body "
as dressed in 
his pontifical garments, and placed on a bier, and carried 
to Chichester. The bells of the churches sounded, and 
the ecclesiastics issued forth in procession, as the solemn 
funeral approached a village, a tow'n, or a monastery. 
Tears and lamentations marked its progress, and those 
thought themselves happy who could approach near 
enough to touch his sacred body; and ,vhell at length, 
his remains ,vere brought into his cathedral the plain- 
tive chaunts of the service "'"ere broken by lamentations. 
He was buried ,vhere he desired, near St. Edmund's 
altar, as it is described, on the north side of the church. 
His body does not, ho,vever, rest there now. There 
is a small chantry in a space opening into the south 
transept of Chichester cathedral, and in it a muti- 
lated tomb with a recumbent figure of a bishop in his 
pontifical robes. It is beneath that tomb that. St. 


5 This Bishop of Norwich is, hy mistake" called JolIn, in the copy 
of the will published in DallawaJ's '" Sussex." 
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Richard lies in his saintly rest. Thither his body ,vas 
translated, probably, after he had been canonized by 
Urban IV. in the year 1262, prinçipally at th
 instance 
of John,6 bishop of 'V inch ester, in consequence of the 
many miracles wrought by his intercession. 

Iay his prayers avail for all ,vho in these times of per- 
plexi ty kno,v not where to find rest for their souls, and 

ring them to the only haven ,vhere peace is to be found 
in this ,vretched ,vorld. May they avail for those ,vho 
are now piously repairing his tomb, and for all connected 
with that cathedral, that they may be led to the Shep- 
herd and Bishop of their souls, and to the one fold 
which He has established upon earth. 


6 This bishop is called John of Guernsey by Godwin. Is not this 
a mistake for J oannes Gervasii ? 
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